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The posthumously published book of 
Oscar Wilde (to be reviewed in the 
next issue) has led to a 
Oscar Wilde ‘¢Vival of interest in that 
brilliant though erratic 
personage. Some of his 
cleverly paradoxical 
sayings are being repeated, among 
them one which may have. appeared 
in print before; but which, as. it is 
new to us, may be new to many of 
our readers also. Wilde was one day 
present while a number of his friends 
were considering the literary merits of 
George Meredith and Browning. Wilde 
took no part in the discussion until, after 
a while, he was asked for his opinion. 
“Ah, yes,” said he, with a blandly 
judicial air. “There is Meredith. Now 
Meredith, you know, is a prose Brown- 
ing,—and so is Browning!” 


4 


on Browning. 


In some respects, Mr. Kipling’s story 
“With the Night Mail,” which appeared 
in the November Mc- 
Clure’s, must be placed 
among his highest 
achievements. A good 
many of us like the old 
straightforward style best, preferring our 
Kipling undiluted by Henry James, yet de- 
spite the obscurity which makes any but 
the most careful reading inadequate, it is 
impossible to grudge the most outspoken 
admiration for the marvellous imagina- 
tion and colouring of this tale of aerial 
travel in the vear of grace 2025. It is 


“With the 
Night Mail.” 


doubtful if Kipling has anywhere ever 
surpassed the paragraph in which he de- 
scribes how the passengers on the Night 
Mail see far below the outlines of the 
hospital airship, carrying its load of 
tuberculosis patients northward to a san- 
itarium near the Pole and hear, borne to 
their ears by the wind, the quavering 
voices uplifted in thanksgiving: O ye 
winds of the Lord. Bless ye the Lord. 
Praise Him and magnify Him forever! 


di 


We want every one of our readers to 
see the following letter from Mr. C. N. 
Williamson, joint author 
“The of The Lightning Con- 
Lightning ductor, to which allusion 
Conductor.” was made in some para- 
graphs of the October 
BookMAN. This letter will be of distinct 
interest to every one of the thousands 
of Americans who have read and dis- 
cussed the book in question. We wish 
to apologise to Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son for anything appearing in the pages 
of Tue Bookman which may have pro- 
duced a false impression regarding this 
interesting work. 


CHALET DES Pins, CAp MARTIN (A.-M.), 
FRANCE, October 12, 1905. 


GENTLEMEN: We have always thought so 
highly of THE BookMAN, and have been so 
pleased with one or two kindly notices of our 
work which have appeared in its pages, that 
it was doubly amazing to find in the October 
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number the that “The Lightning 


Conductor was frankly and flatly the adver- 


statement 


tisement of a make of automobile, of an auto- 
You go 
on to add that a German firm of motor manu- 
facturers brought a suit against us. 

All 


mobile tire, and of a toilet soap.” 


these statements are false. There is 
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The Napier car was mentioned in our book 
because it happened to be the car of the mo- 
ment in England, having just been the victor 
in the Gordon Bennett Race; and no favour 
in feturn was ever asked or given, or would 
have been accepted. 
had any 


Neither my wife nor I 


have financial transactions of any 








MR. HENRY JAMES 


not a shadow of foundation for any of them. 


My wife and I have received no money or 
remuneration in any shape from the Napier 
Company, or 


manufacturer 
who by chance may have been mentioned in 
The Lightning Conductor or the other books 
which we Nor have we 
sued by any German firm. All these 
ments are fabrications. 


from any other 


have written. been 


state- 





MR. HOWARD STURGIS 
MRS. WHARTON 


kind, direct or indirect, with the Napier Com- 
pany, or with a soap or tire company. No 
reputable authors in England would think of 
degrading their work in the way you suggest 
we have degraded ours; and it is exceedingly 
easy for us, if necessary, to prove that we have 
done nothing of the kind. 

Such statements, made with apparent con- 
fidence in a paper like THE BooKMAN, are cal- 
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culated to do us a great deal of harm; and 
as we do not for a moment suppose that you 
would wish to injure us thus gratuitously and 
unjustly, I ask that you publish this letter in 
your next issue. 


* * * * 


Faithfully yours, 


é N. WILLIAMSON. 
* 


A London magazine says of William 
Travers Jerome, “There is no explosive 
element in his psychical 
“A make-up,” and adds 
Personal mysteriously that “if 
Study.” Bryan is two-pence col- 
oured, then Jerome is a 
penny-plain personality,” who might 
“reach the White House if only he could 
have two or three coats of psychological 
pigment, but as it is, he will never reach 
Albany.” This is inscrutable, and no one 
would recognise Jerome from it, but it 
marks an earnest attempt at the journal- 
ism of “intimate touches.” 


z 


Fate, said Kipling in “A Conference of 


the Powers,” never does things by halves. 
Only a few months ago 
we heard of a wild-eyed 


The Purloined 


Pages and irate author who 


was rushing madly from 

one London publishing 
house to another excitedly inquiring if 
any one knew anything or had heard 
anything of the whereabouts of his man- 
uscript entitled Lost, Strayed or Stolen. 
Still more recently Fate’s business was 
to look about for an author to be made 
the victim of the stealing of a story, and 
doing the work with unfortunate thor- 
oughness, selected the man who first 
won general attention by the publication 
of a yarn entitled The Stolen Story, 
which along Park Row is still held to be 
the best tale ever written about the of- 
fice of an American newspaper. 


~ 


Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams’s misfor- 
tune, however, was not in the matter of 
The Stolen Story itself, which, by the 
way, has been dramatised and is, we un- 
derstand, to be played in New York 
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some time this winter, but concerns the 
novel upon which he has been working 
pretty steadily for the past two or three 
years. This novel was originally called 
The Real World. Then Mr. Robert 
Herrick’s book came out under that 
title, and Mr, Williams changed the name 
of his manuscript to His Share of the 
W orld. Early last summer, when near the 
end of the first draft, Mr. Williams en- 
gaged as secretary an Englishman— 
whose name does not matter, since he has 
other names in other places—who 
professed to have been graduated from 
Oxford. From the very beginning 
the secretary insisted upon an ethical 
standard that was positively embarrass- 
ing. Whenever in the course of the 
narrative the hero did or said anything 
that was in any way too human he would 
shake his head sadly and remonstrate 
gently. That might be life, but it was 
not the ideal. Apart from this oversen- 
sitiveness, however, he proved efficient 
and enthusiastic. One part of the novel 
in particular appealed to him. It would 
in itself, he said, make a remarkably good 
plot for a shorter story. That he was 
thoroughly sincere in expressing this 
opinion became evident when, one day, 
the manuscript of his favourite chapters 
disappeared, and likewise the appreciative 
secretary, with a hundred dollars more 
than was due him. 


ad 


The situation in the purloined pages 
is something as follows: Two young 
men, in love with the same girl, are rac- 
ing across the Atlantic to secure proxies 
for voting stock which will determine a 
fight to the finish between “big inter- 
ests” in Wall Street. Neither is certain 
of the other’s whereabouts. One is on 
the same steamer with the girl. Just as 
she is about to engage herself to him, 
the other—whom she really loves—in- 
terrupts with a Marconigram, which 
causes her to hesitate. Thereafter, in 
London and Paris each man is try- 
ing to discover the other’s where- 
abouts and read his hand. The girl is 
trying to play fair with both, but every 
time she permits the unscrupulous rival 
to be with her she is keeping him from 
the work he has to do, and every time 
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HARVARD'S FOOTBALL ELEVEN OF I909, UNDER PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT OF HARVARD 


she repels the true lover she is helping 


him by turning him to the task that means 
so much to him. 
x 


During the past four or five years 
Mr. Williams has played so small a part 
in the affairs of “the Literary Shop” as 
to have raised frequently the question of 
whether he had not dropped out of it 
altogether. From time to time a fugitive 
article signed by him has appeared in 
one of the magazines, and two years ago 
were published The Adventures of a 
Freshman and New York Sketches. But 
a good deal more than this had been ex- 
pected of the man who began with The 
Stolen Story. On Mr. Williams’s part 
this apparent idleness was a matter of 
design. He came to the conclusion that 
it would be best to let five or six years 
go by before beginning to publish in 
earnest. Accordingly he left New York 
and settled down in Princeton, where 
he established the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, which he actively edited until 
1903. The greater part of his working 
time that was not taken up in the con- 


Copyright, 1904, by the Life Publishing Company 


duct of the paper has been devoted to 
His Share of the World, which he con- 
siders his first serious effort. It will be 
finished some time this winter. 


Several men of varied interests were 
sitting casually about a round table in 
a club reading-room. A 
casual remark a propos 
of Mr. Charles” Dana 
Gibson’s announced in- 
tention of giving up a 
large revenue and a wide and apprecia- 
tive audience in order to devote himself 
to more ambitious work, led to a discus- 
sion in general about illustrators and il- 
lustrations. Some phases of this discus- 
sion provoked us to make, quite in- 
formally, a canvass as to the one or two 
most effective light drawings that have 
appeared in the American press during 
the past twelve months—not the draw- 
ings best in execution, but those that, in 
an ephemeral way, made the most strik- 
ing impression. The canvass was quite 
limited, yet the general agreement of the 
people who expressed opinions gave it 


Popular Light 
Illustrations. 
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considerable significance. Both of the 
drawings which we present appeared in 
the pages of Life. The one entitled 
“Trouble with the Sparker” was the 
choice of the majority ot feminine judges, 
while “The Harvard Football Eleven of 
Ig90g—under President Roosevelt” was 
pronounced by most of the men consulted 
to be the best comic pictorial hit of the 
year. In connection with the last-named 
picture, reference should be made to the 
tradition that coloured men have been a 
considerable factor in football at Cam- 
bridge, and to the old story that once 
when the teams came on the field before 
a Yale-Harvard game, Carter, a famous 
Yale pitcher, refused to believe that the 
team wearing the crimson was the real 
Harvard eleven because the players were 
all white. It may be of interest to add 


that a good many of those whose opin- 
ions influenced the selection were Har- 
vard men and that the Harvard verdict 
in favour of this picture was positively 
unanimous. » 


The remarkable tribute which has been 
paid throughout Great Britain to the 
memory of Sir Henry 
Irving would be difficult 
of explanation if one 
were to think of him 
solely as an actor. We 
might be obliged to fall back upon the gen- 
eral theory that Britons have an instinctive 
admiration for mediocrity, especially in 
the arts. A nation that regards Handel 
as a great musician and Lord Leighton 
as a great painter might naturally be 
expected to acclaim Sir Henry Irving as 
an actor of the first rank, worthy of a 
place beside Garrick and Mrs. Siddons. 
But it is not necessary to suppose that 
it was to Irving the player that burial 
in Westminster Abbey was accorded. 
Few serious dramatic critics will claim 
for him the honours given to unquestioned 
genius. He had, to be sure, both tem- 
perament and personality, and with these 
he went far; but there were causes over 
which he had no control that prevented 
him from achieving supreme success. 
His peculiarities of manner, verging in 
later life upon the grotesque, were among 
these causes, while his faulty and often 
bizarre reading of his lines must be re- 


Sir Henry 
Irving. 
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garded as another. Mr. Dixey’s once 
famous burlesque of him in Adonis was 
really not so much a burlesque as it was 
an extremely clever imitation—not, of 
course, of Irving at his best, but of Irv- 
ing at his worst—and the imitation was 
so faithful that whoever saw it even once 
could never again find Irving emotion- 
ally impressive. 


Perhaps the surest test of Irving’s 
place as an actor lies in an honest answer 
to the question, “In what plays did he 
make himself best remembered?” And 
the reply must be “In The Bells, in 
Louis XI., and in The Lyons Mail.” 
But no one of these plays is a great play. 
They are really melodramas, and the 
roles which Irving sustained in them were 
character roles. He was, in fact, a 
character actor, and was at his best 
only when his own personality was most 
completely disguised. So, out of all the 
Shakespearean parts which he enacted, he 
was greatest as Shylock, which again is a 
character part, and is thought by some to 
have been intended by Shakespeare to be 
partly comic, thereby following the tra- 
ditions of the earlier plays from which 
The Merchant of Venice was derived. It 
was difficult indeed to take Irving seri- 
ously when he endeavoured to rise to the 
level of the heroic or the philosophic ; and 
neither in Macbeth, on the one hand, nor 
in its antithetical complement, Hamlet, 
did he ever win more than a succés 
d’estime. . 


It is, then, not as an actor that he 
deserved the exceptional admiration 
which was given him. And though he 
was a really wonderful stage-manager, 
this fact could hardly be a sufficient title 
to the honour paid him. Rather must 
we ascribe them to the single-mindedness 
with which he laboured for a serious recog- 
nition of the actor’s art as being in reality 
an art, to be studied and respected as any 
other form of art might be. This was a 
task of stupendous difficulty among the 
English—the least artistic of all the 
Western peoples ; yet Irving succeeded in 
a large measure, and he won the sincere 
applause both of his own profession and 
of liberal-minded men and women 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
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The November number of the North 
American Review contains an article on 
Irving written by Mr. L. F. Austin, whose 
death preceded Irving’s by only a few 
months. Mr. Austin’s association with the 
actor led to an odd incident. When Irving 
agreed to deliver an address before the 
students of Harvard University some 
years ago, he made use of the literary, 
assistance of Mr. Austin in preparing 
the discourse. Irving was an uneducated 
man; and though he had plenty of ideas, 
his ability to give them definite and co- 
herent form on paper was very limited. 
So he talked over with Mr. Austin the 
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subject of his address, and the substance 
of it was written out and polished by the 
latter. In a very real sense, however, 
the address was Sir Henry’s own. After- 
wards, on returning to England, Mr. 
Austin had the singular disloyalty and 
bad taste to send a copy of the address 
to a friend, writing across the title-page 
the words, “With the compliments of the 
author.” 
- 


Twenty years ago, when Professor 
Brander Matthews was preparing his il- 
lustrated edition of Sheridan’s comedies, 
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HENRY IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY AS JOSEPH SURFACE AND LADY TEAZLE IN “THE SCHOOL 
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The Rivals and The School for Scandal, 
now long out of print, he was able to 
include portraits of Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 
as Mrs. Candour, of Jefferson as Bob 
Acres, of John Brougham as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, of John Gilbert as Sir Peter 
Teazle, and of Charles Coghlan as 
Charles Surface,—all of them the work 
either of Mr. E. A. Abbey or of the late 
C. S. Reinhart. But he had no satisfac- 


tory illustration of Lady Teazle or of. 


Joseph Surface; so he engaged the late 
Fred Barnard to combine these two char~ 
acters in a single drawing, for which 
Irving and Miss Terry kindly consented 
to sit, putting on the costumes which they 
had worn in the parts. Mr. Irving told 
Professor Brander Matthews that he and 
Miss Terry had never played these two 
parts together, although they had acted 
the characters with other performers; 
and he added that they never would play 
these two parts together, since he would 
undertake Sir Peter if he ever revived 
the comedy for Miss Terry. 


: 


There has been so much comment upon 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s alleged attack upon 
Sir Henry Irving in the Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna, that we reprint a trans- 
lation of the passages complained of : 


“The great event in his life, which crowned 
it, was his being knighted. He was the first 
English actor whose social rank was, until 
then, thus officially stamped, and, what is still 
more characteristic, he himself had appealed 
to the Court to be knighted, by demanding, 
publicly and unmistakably, that he, as head of 
the London stage, should not be treated other- 
wise than the president of the Royal Academy, 
who in England is in the habit of being 
knighted. The appeal took place in a lecture 
given by Irving at the Royal Institution, nom- 
inally on a dramatic subject, but in reality on 
the claim of his profession and of himself to 
the official recognition of their work. Any 
other actor would have made himself a laugh- 
ing-stock. Irving was knighted and apologies 
were even made for the omission hitherto, and 
delight was expressed at his willingness to 
accept a title which, later on, he did not so 
much as cause to be printed on the play-bills. 

“His learning and knowledge in matters of 
art and literature were imaginary. He took 
care to have a following of authors, with Lord 


Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, at their head, 
and the journalists who helped him to write 
his lectures and speeches behind, but he had 
no literary taste, and not the very slightest 
relations with the intellectual life of his time. 

“Imagine a young man, his head full of ven- 
turesome schemes, shut up in a city office, who 
after leaving it, begins his career on the stage 
as a member of a company of players in a 
provincial town where the theatre, for the 
majority of the worthy citizens, is regarded as 
the gate to hell and where playing the piano 
on a Sunday is looked upon as blasphemy, 
and then let him, after he has technically made 
his profession his own in this manner, go for 
a few years from town to town and finally buy 
the “Burgtheater”’ and become its absolute and 
only manager and proprietor, with roman- 
tically inclined millionairesses placing large 
sums at his disposal for particularly costly 
representations, and you will have an idea of 
Irving’s position in London.” 


Mrs. Marie Hansen Taylor (Mrs. 
Bayard Taylor), whose memoirs, On 
Two Continents, was 
Mrs. among the autumn books, 
Bayard is the daughter of Han- 
Taylor. sen, the noted mathema- 
tician and astronomer. 
As wife of the translator of Faust and 
United States Minister to Germany, and 
one of the foremost literary figures of his 
day, she enjoyed for many years a con- 
tact with leading men and women of the 
hour. Among her friends were the 
Brownings, Thackeray, George William 
Curtis, Horace Greeley, William Cullen 
Bryant, Swinburne, Bismarck and Grant. 
She is now nearly eighty years old and 
is living quietly at her old home in Gotha, 
Germany, where she first met Bayard 
Taylor. » 


For the fame of every man of com- 
manding greatness, especially in the 
world of letters, the pe- 

A New riod that immediately 
Edition of follows his disappear- 
Hugo. ance is usually most 
critical. Then it is that 

the public begins to distinguish the parts 
of his message that are of permanent 
value and to turn aside from the rest. 
Few are those to whom this law does not 
apply, and Victor Hugo seems to be one 
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of the few. Twenty years have now 
elapsed since his death, and already three 
éditions définitives of his complete works 
have appeared, only to be succeeded and, 
very likely, superseded by a fourth, of 
which three volumes are now out. The 
success of these posthumous publications 
is undoubtedly due to the enormous mass 
of unpublished material found in Hugo’s 
papers. Each time a new edition ap- 
pears the public receives something new, 


and this something is often of the highest 
value. The characteristic feature of the 
new edition is that it contains in many 
cases the early form, the first jet of 
Hugo’s ideas, together with the finished 
form finally given by him to the public. 
It is not quite an editio variorum, but it 
comes pretty near to being one. The 
editor, the old survivor of Romanticism, 
Paul Meurice, supplies a number of in- 
teresting notes. From one of them we 


MRS. BAYARD TAYLOR 


Mak Rae 
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VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE AT GUERNSEY 


extract the following anecdote relating to 
the first publication of Les Contempla- 
tions, in 1856. Napoleon III. was then 
emperor and Victor Hugo an exile at 
Guernsey. His last volume of verse, Les 
Chatiments, had been published abroad, 
and its sale in France was forbidden. 
Would the government allow Les Con- 
templations, a collection of lyrics with- 
out any political bias, to appear? The 
question was doubtful. Suddenly Paul 
Meurice remembered that the official at 
the head of the Public Safety Depart- 
ment in the Ministry of the Interior, 
Collet-Meygret by name, had been a few 
years before, under the second Republic, 
a protégé of the Hugo family, and had 
been indebted to its influence for his first 
official position. So he went straight to 
him and asked for permission to have 
the book published. The reception was 
as cordial as could be desired and Collet- 
Meygret at once expressed a wish to be 
able to show to his former friends that 
he was not ungrateful. ‘The book has 
nothing to which the government may 
take exception?” he asked. “Nothing,” 
was the answer. “Well, let me see the 
manuscript.” To this Meurice de- 
murred. To show his manuscript to an 
imperial “fonctionnaire” was more than 
Hugo could be asked to do. “Then I 
can do nothing,” retorted Collet-Mey- 


gret. But as Meurice was about to step 
out of the room the Director of Public 
Safety ran after him: “No,” he ex- 
claimed; “it shall not be said that the 
Hugo family was refused by me in the 
first request that they had to proffer. 
You give me your word of honour that 
there is absolutely nothing about politics 
in the book?” “Yes,” Meurice answered. 
“Well, go on and print it!” And to this 
interview was due the fact that the 
Contemplations was printed in France 
and not abroad. Later no difficulties 
were encountered for the publication of 
La Légende des Stécles and Les Miséra- 
bles, but not until 1867 was the Théatre 
Frangais allowed to revive one of Hugo’s 
dramas. As for the new edition, it will 
be complete in forty volumes, and its pub- 
lication will occupy four years. It is 
printed by the Imprimerie Nationcle. 
When will the Public Printer at Wash- 
ington give us anything to compare with 
it in literary interest? 
r 

Paul Kester, the dramatist, and 

Vaughan Kester, the novelist, recently 


purchased Augill 
Augill Castle, in a picturesque 
Costle section of Westmoreland 


County, England, and 
are to use it for a sum- 
mer home. The castle has round towers, 
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AUGILL CASTLE 


lancet windows and a parapet, with high 
loopholes for cannon. It has also plenty 
of history and tradition clustering about 
it to make it interesting. The Kesters’ 
American home for the last five or six 
vears has been Woodlawn Mansion, Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, famous for being 
the home of Nellie Custis. Before leav- 
ing New York, their home was in the 
curious, rambling structure on the River- 
side Drive, known as “the Big White 
House. » 


A widely distributed appeal for a Jew- 
ish orphan asylum in Jerusalem is accom- 
panied by an English 
translation, from which 
we may be pardoned for 
quoting the following 
passage not only for the 
sake of the charity but for the sake of 
the language: 


English via 
Jerusalem. 


MERCIFULL BRETHERN AND 
SISTERS! 

As it is well known to you dear brethern 
the distress position of our orphans and 
parantless children in Jerusalem, who have 
no one‘to care for them quite solitary in the 
world, who are short in almost every thing, 
as food drink clothing and hospitality, or to 
have one to look after them to bring them up 
in maneliness and education so that they 
should be of some use in the world and a 
relicf to themselves: Alas; their extrem posi- 
tion in explaining to your ignorathy is quite 
unpossible to subscribe for like vagabonds 


about the streets they may seem toiling, con- 
sequntly of not having any home we therefore 
tceok the much trodble to do the best we can, 
and we have rented a place for them where 
they are taken good care of, and supplied with 
food dirnk and clothing in their lodgings. 
but the setlehment containing of one large 
appartment only, and the noumber of the poor 
orphans being 200, in which place it is very 
unpossible to hold the amount for it is diffi- 
cult to breath even which was under the con- 
trolum J. L. Diskni the Rabbi of Brisk, who 
rented the place and did the best he could for 
them to bring them up in education by the 
holy Torah and manliness; also thous who are 
not fitfull seemingly le education; proftesions 
is learned to them of all ki:ds, sach us smiths 
joiners tailors shoe makers etc. also irom all 
the residence of Palestine the orphans and 
parantless are sent to us so the amount !s 
presently above 200 of orphans who cry in 
distress in their solitation and for which the 
weekly expense is 1500 fr. 

But the most sorrow and difhcultys the dis- 
possing a setlement of our own for the much 
trouble of removing every year to new places, 


ad 


Time was when it was the custom 
to find huge amusement in certain fea- 
tures of the works of 
M. Eugene Sue. We 
confessed to a genuine 
liking for the thrills af- 
forded by a perusal of 
The Mysteries of Paris, but some of its 
extravagances provoked us to positive 


Apologies to 
Eugéne Sue. 
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laughter. There have always been 
slums in all great cities, and these slums 
have always bred misery and crime; 
but where, save in the riotous imagina- 
tion of the romance writer, could one 
meet people bearing such picturesque 


nicknames as “the Ogress” and “the 
Slasher” and “the Slaughterer”? Some 


of the newspaper accounts in connection 
with the recent New York City election, 
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however, have caused us to amend our 
ideas considerably, and to venture the 
opinion that an apology of some sort 
seems to be due M. Sue. A not alto- 
gether unbiassed organ assured us that 
the men chiefly employed by the gentle- 
man to whom Mr. Jerome was wont to 
refer as “the barkeeper of Good Ground” 
were in the main murderers, bank 
burglars and so on down the list of crim- 
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inals to doormat thieves. Furthermore 
that they were members of organisations 
bearing such names as: 


Five Points gang. 
Monk Eastman gang. 
Humpty Jackson gang. 
Cherry Hill gang. 
Paul Kelly gang. 
“Blute’s Guerrillas.” 
The “Why-Os.” 
“Razor” Riley’s gang. 
“Mike the Bites’? mob. 


THE STAR 


A star arose o’er Bethlehem, and many paused to see 

The wondrous light flood hill and vale so full of mystery: 

The shepherds bowed their heads in prayer, the wicked stopped to pray 
For grace and pity on their souls, nor knew ‘twas Christmas day. 


A star arose o’er Bethlehem, each rock and hill and tree 

Swam then in waves of amethyst, and far as one could see 

The purple shades upon the hills, the gold of leaf and stem— 

All this they saw with wondering eyes, nor knew it was for them. 


A star arose o’er Bethlehem, O lost and weak and bound! 
There is a promise in the words, a solace in the sound. 

O turn thy face towards Judah’s plain, its lowly manger see, 
And know the star o’er Bethlehem is now a star for thee! 


THE STAR 





The “Gas House” gang. 
“Kid” Gorman’s gang. 
“Hell’s Kitchen” gang. 
“Tke” Fadinski’s gang. 

The “Biggy” Donovan gang. 
























One of these gangs, we were informed, 
had its headquarters in a saloon on the 
Bowery known as the “Tub of Blood.” 
We cannot see that the most dark and 
thrilling chapters of The Mysteries of 
Paris have anything on this. 





Ruth Sterry. 


THE NIGHT OF WONDERS 


(A description of the Manger Plays given at Christmas time by the children of Dachau, 
Bavaria, under the direction of Alois Fleischmann.) 


SOFT snow was falling 
gover the low red roofs 
the cap-shaped 


zy dchurch towers of Dachau, 
=s = go the village with 


bed Ts | if #Christmas whiteness. In 
Meda narrow street a child’s 
ce was pressed against the pane and 
two sad eyes looked out through the 
storm to the house across the way, where 
the needled boughs of a Christmas-tree 
were silhouetted against the drawn cur- 
tain. Now and again the curly head of a 
child danced by on the curtain, or a pair 
of tiny hands stretched up for a moment 
to light the candles, and each time the 
lump in the throat of the boy who stood 
looking out into the night grew larger, 
and at last the hot tears sprang to his 
eyes and rolled down his cheeks. This 
year it needs must be that there was no 
Christmas-tree in his home, and his heart 
rebelled against being robbed of its birth- 
right,—the joy of this season that belongs 
to every child born in Christian lands to- 
day. And the pain grew deeper and 
deeper, cutting more cruelly into his sen- 
sitive heart, until the next day, when, 
with his hand in his father’s, he went out 
into the cold and stillness, followed the 
pathway down the village hillslope, and 
cut across the trackless fields to the 
woods. The storm had ceased, and the 
sunlight breaking through the clouds 
suddenly caught up tree after tree, chang- 
ing their snow-decked branches into a 
blaze of iridescent colour. A hundred, 
a thousand, Christmas-trees stretched out 
before the boy’s eyes, and the pain in his 
heart was stilled. 

The boy grew up in the little village, 
spending long afternoons perched on the 
wall of the Hofgarten, looking down over 
the unbroken moor to where the two 
towers of the Munich Frauen-Kirche rise 
grey against the horizon; swimming the 
zigzag course of the Amper River ; hunt- 
ing ghosts at midnight in the old castle 
on the hill; and wandering off for days 
at a time into the woods, where he told 


his heart out to the trees, and wrote his 
first songs, which he sang only to the 
birds. There came the time when the 
music was laid before the master, Rhein- 
burger; the years when each day found 
the boy before piano or organ for hours 
reaching into hours, and each night taking 
his place in the crowded ranks of the 
stehplazer in concert hall or opera house, 
learning his Bach and Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner and Brahms. 

With the end of student days he 
went back to his home in Dachau to be 
the musical director and organist in 
the church of the little village, where 
spring and autumn, dawn and_ sun- 
set, birth and death, were still miracles. 
The boy had grown to manhood, but 
much of the child lingered yet in his 
nature, and sent him tramping through 
the woods for the first spring wild flowers 
or skating at moonlight on the black ice 
of the forest pool. Thus it was that 
with the approach of Christmastide there 
came over him the memories of that night 
long ago, the dusk, the storm and the 
Christmas-tree across the way. The 
memory and the rebellion cost him sleep 
and long hours of dreaming, but finally 
from it was born the Kriepenspiele at 
Dachau—the Manger Plays for the chil- 
dren of this Bavarian village at Christ- 
mastide. 

In the annals of the town in the tenth 
century it stands written that there was 
given yearly in Dachau a passion play, 
and perhaps it was but the reincarnation 
in Alois Fleischmann of this old dramatic 
spirit that led him to create his Manger 
Plays, and, quite unknown to himself, 
present them in the hall that stands now 
on the same spot where the Burger 
Theatre long since crumbled into ruins. 
This same dramatic spirit, Herr Fleisch- 
mann found, too, was dormant in the 
children of the village, and it is no small 
part of his genius that he has in no way 
sought to implant in his group of little 
players an outside polish, either of 
word or gesture, but rather to foster 











the instinct that he found awaiting his 
touch. 

Three years ago he called together a 
group of the village children, and, feel- 
ing his way, worked out with them the 
dramatisation of a fairy tale. The de- 
light pictured on their faces, the response 
of their spirit to his, set his imagination 
afire, and the approach of the next Christ- 
mas found him again with the boys and 
girls about him listening as he read them 
the story of an old Miracle Play from out 
the sixteenth century, and played them 
his music, into which he had woven the 
old hymn “Heilige Nacht.” 

How contagious is the joy of children! 
The story of their Kriepenspiel that they 
were to give at Christmas time spread 
through the village. It stirred the art 
colony that has found in Dachau the 
Barbizon of Bavaria. Rumours of it even 
reached as far as Munich. Thus it was that 
the third year, the composer, seeing ever 
higher than he could build, looked 
about and found others awaiting to 
help him. When, after much research, 
he selected as a third play a single Christ- 
mas legend by the Swedish writer Selma 
Lagerlof, a Munich poet, Langheinrich, 
was ready to put it into dramatic form; 
two artists stood at hand to illustrate 
the text and help with costumes and 
scenery, and at all three performances 
of the play crowds came from Munich, 
until the road winding up the hill from 
the station was black with people, many 
of whom had to be turned from the door 
for lack of room in the hall. 

A solemn hush fell over the crowd 
as the composer made his way through 
the orchestra to the conductor’s desk. 
In no wise this year had he fettered 
his imagination, and the music of his pre- 
lude spoke a language incomprehensible 
to many of the simple villagers that were 
gathered there, but to one and all, in 
greater or less degree, it brought again 
the feeling of mystery and wonder that 
is dying out of Christmas to-day. 

As the last notes of the prelude and 
chorus ceased, without in this night a 
voice calls anxiously, “Have mercy, open 
to me thy door. “My wife has borne a 
child. I have no fire to keep them warm. 
They die of the cold. Give me but a 
spark from thy hearthstones!” And the 
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chorus, humanity, calls again to ask the 
meaning of love and the meaning of 
mercy, while the heavenly voice replies 
that in this night he who will open his 
eyes and ears shall learn what is this new 
power that has come to redeem the world. 

The curtain rises, and one slowly dis- 
tinguishes in the dim light a herdsman 
wrapped in his uncombed sheepskin sleep- 
ing before his fire. Three shepherd boys, 
whose brown legs and arms needed little 
or no make-up, have come together to 
while away the long winter evening. The 
most rebeliious sheep of the flock has been 
gathered into the fold, and the herdsman’s 
heavy breathing assures the lads that they 
have the night and the field to themselves. 
One boy raises his flute to his lips and 
blows a few minor notes. Far across the 
moor answers another flute in the same 
plaintive key, and its voice awakens an- 
other more distant yet. Then, as the 
sound dies, we hear the boys talking to- 
gether in the soft Bavarian dialect. 

“I don’t know what it is about this 
night that makes me feel so happy and 
yet so restless,” muses one half aloud. 
“The moon is red as a northern light, and 
I can’t go to sleep. Come, let us set up 
our marbles and give riddles. Three 
guesses right and the marbles are won.” 

Very simple and primitive are the 
riddles that follow, but they are given 
with such natural and apparent delight 
that the audience is quite captivated. 


Nine little hares on a beechwood tree, 
A hunter passes and shoots down three: 
The number left now tell to me? 


“Six, of course,” scornfully answer 
the others. “Do you think we cannot 
count ?” 

“Ah, but you are wrong,” is the answer, 
none the less scornful. “Three were left 
there. The six live ones ran away ;” and 
peals of laughter break from the three 
throats. 

In the midst of guessing the fourth 
riddle another shepherd lad comes run- 
ning in through the darkness, his hand at 
his throat as he struggles for breath to 
explain his flight. 

“Oh, give heed, lads. I have been 
running about here, there and everywhere 
from sheer fright.” 














“ONE BOY RAISED HIS FLUTE AND BLEW A FEW MINOR NOTES” 
See page 319 
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“CHILD ANGELS GUARDED THE MOTHER ON EITHER SIDE’ 








His voice awakens the herdsman, who 
springs angrily to his feet. But the dis- 
turber of his peace soon assures him that 
it was not wanton mirth that has brought 
him here at this hour of the night, but a 
strange tale that he has to relate. 

“We were lying at the fold on the 
borderland of the sloping meadow. The 
—_ were all asleep, their heads on one 
another’s backs. Only the cry of an ewe 
lamb or the wind in the poplar-trees broke 
across the stillness, when suddenly Sultan 
began to bark. Moreover, we heard a 
voice in the village crying, ‘I beg for 
mercy. Let mein. A child has been born 
to us and we have no fire. It dies of 
the cold.” What else was said we do not 
know, but no window went up and no 
door opened. Then the stranger came 
rutinitg across the fields and over the 
black thorn. The dogs were aroused, 
and stood before him with open mouths; 
but listen! they could not bite him. 
‘Praise God,’ we said, ‘the sheep lie be- 
tween. He cannot reach us.’ But give 
heed. No sooner had this thought flashed 
through our minds than we saw him 
coming over to us, stepping on the sheep’s 
backs. They lay as still as if they were 
accustomed to the pressure of his feet. 

“The full moon rose behind him as he 
stood there in our midst. Our faces were 
white as cheese and our knees trembled 
beneath us. But he said in a voice all 
kindness, ‘Good shepherds, have you not 
a warm fire?’ Then I took heart and re- 
plied, ‘Ours is almost out, but there, over 
the way, by the great house, is the fire that 
burns the night through.’ ‘Then bring 
me there,’ he begged, and thus I have 
done, although I would rather have done 
aught else in the world; but here the 
stranger is!” 

The shepherds fall back as the stranger, 
clad in a rough mantle, and leaning heav- 
ily upon his staff, enters. Stretching out 
one hand towards the glowing fire, he 
begins in calm but earnest voice: 

“Pardon me, shepherds. I am a poor 
carpenter, a stranger in these parts. Lend 
me a little fire. My wife has born a 
child, and I must have fire to warm 
them.” “ 

The herdsman’s face has grown hard 
during this speech, and now he steps 
forward angrily. “Begging I could never 
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abide. And I know you, too, you ma- 
gician, player with fire. With me your 
arts shall not succeed!” And he hurls 
his long spear at the stranger. 

But the spear rebounds upon itself and 
sinks to the ground. The herdsman steps 
back abashed as it falls at his feet. “What 
night of wonders didst thou bring with 
thee, stranger, that all bow before thee?” 
he stammers. “The savage dogs can only 
dumbly show their teeth, the ram, that 
cares only for its fodder, does not attack 
thee. A word from thy mouth silences 
the lads, and my trusty spear recoils from 
thy very glance. I am not afraid, and 
yet I shiver. Take as much as thou wish- 
est from my fire,” he adds scornfully, 
seeing there is no shovel nor tongs near 
by. 
But the stranger unhesitatingly bends 
over the hearthstones, and taking a few 
of the live coals in his bare hands, wraps 
them beneath his mantle, and with a word 
of thanks turns to go, while the shepherds 
look from one to the other in amazement, 
crying, “See, the fire does not burn him!” 

And the herdsman arrests the depart- 
ing stranger, begging him to tell what 
power it is that can subdue both hatred 
and heat. “Tell me,” he begs, “for I, too, 
would gladly give my heart to such a 
power.” 

The stranger’s reply is simple. “I do 
not know. I am anxious for my wife and 
child. Farewell.” 

Still dazed, the herdsman turns to the 
boys. “Up, let us follow him and see ‘f 
we can find the meaning to these won- 
ders.” 

Softly sound the shepherd flutes as the 
curtain falls. 

Again the orchestra plays, giving us 
the lonely beauty, the thousand voice, the 
treacherous ways, the manifold mysteries 
of a winter’s night on the Dachau moor. 
In the midst of it a strange troop is seen 
coming down through the audience; a 
swarthy-faced little figure, clad in a tur- 
ban bound with jewels and garments of 
Oriental splendour, comes on the stage 
surrounded by princely escort and speaks. 
“We are three princes from the East, led 
hither by a beautiful star, that ever 
guided our feet northwards, bidding us 
ever hasten, for a king was near the earth. 
Last night we slept in Munich, but now 
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we stand on the cold moor, and our star 
has set. A moment before King Herod 


rode by and begged us to bear his greet- 
ings to the poor little naked child.” 

The other wisemen have come upon 
the stage, and now they ask together : 


Thou little child king, livest thou far from 
here? 
So still is the world shut in by snow. 


And the second wiseman turns his face 
back again to the East, as he thinks of the 
sunlight on the palm-trees and the great 
ripening fruit of Paradise back in the 
homeland, while his heart rebels against 
the grey moor and the star now set that 
has led them on this idle quest. But the 
others chide him, for they see that the 
star has not set, but is just rising, and 
with its light they perceive another band 
approaching them. It is the stranger 
carrying home his coals of fire, followed 
by the shepherds. 

The wisemen accost them. “We have 
come hither, led by a star, that told us 
that here, lost in the night, a king should 
be born. There on the hilltop we see a 
castle stands. Do you know if a king 
has been born there to-night ?” 

The herdsman shakes his head. “Nay, 
the old castle is empty. But I ask you to 
pardon me if I tarry no longer. The 
stranger here is in great haste. His little 
naked child is dying of cold on its 
mother’s breast.” 

The first wiseman turns towards the 
stranger and speaks as if thinking aloud, 
“Did not Herod speak of such a poor, 
naked babe? Where is your little child? 
Could it be a king?” 

With the same calm dignity that has 
always characterised the stranger, he re- 
plies: 

“A king, sirs, such as you seek lies not 
on hay and straw, but on a bed of down, 
like King Solomon. And still my little 
baby’s face is full of heavenly light, and 
round his little forehead shines a crown 
of glistening stars. And, as the light of 
heaven breaks o’er the village from yon 
star, so glows from out his eyes a won- 
drous light. Now mother and child await 
the fire I bring. We dwell within a cattle 
stall. The way is not so bad; follow me 
up the hill and through the quiet lane, 
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that I can show you mother and child, 
forsaken by all the world.” 

The curtain falls, to rise again on 
Mary, the peasant mother, watching over 
her babe as it lies wrapped in its swad- 
dling clothes on his little pallet of straw. 
A host of child angels guard the mother 
on either side, and before the baby kneels 
the stranger, the shepherds and the wise- 
men. The herdsman’s voice breaks the 
silence as he presses forward beseeching 
the stranger to take his sheepskin coat to 
cover his little child. 

“When my own little child died I killed 
his favourite lamb to avenge my grief,” 
he continues, “and bound the skin against 
my aching heart. As I look at your little 
babe lying there in the cold my old pain 
awakes again. Wrap the child in this 
lambskin. But what vision is this?” The 
herdsman falls back, for as he spreads the 
coat over the child the hut becomes 
flooded with light, and there among the 
angels he perceives the smiling face of his 
own child, while with the song of the 
chorus the curtain falls. 

The early grey twilight was falling 
over Dachau some three days later, and 
the young composer had closed his piano 
in despair and rushed down the stairs 
into the street. With the freedom from 
rehearsals and the excitement of the per- 
formances now outlived, he could see only 
the problems confronting future years 
and the failure ever to reach the border 
line of his ideal. 

As he wandered down the hill’s slope the 
school doors opened and a laughing, 
shouting crowd of boys tumbled out 
about him. In their midst he recognised 
three faces, swarthy yet, of the proud 
kingsof Witschi, Wutschi and Sarkapaud, 
who had absolutely refused to return to 
their natural selves again. A score of 
caps came off as the little urchins noticed 
the passing figure wrapped in his long 
cape, and a smile broke over his solemn 
face as he responded with many a “Griiss 
dich Gott.” His step grew elastic again, 
and he threw back his head to watch for 
the evening star just rising. The song 
that he had been trying in vain to catch 
all day sang itself calmly and sweetly 
within his ear. As he strolled along the 
familiar pathway to the woods, memory 
after memory flashed by. He saw him- 
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self a boy again, his hand in his father’s, 
and felt again that pain deep in his heart 
because he had no Christmas-tree, and 
then there welled up within him the music 
of his Kriepenspiel, born of this pain. He 
thought again of the children, the shep- 
herd lads telling their riddles about the 
fire, and the dark-faced little princes 
coming across the moor. He saw again 
the little fellows who refused to have the 
black washed off their faces, and heard 
the voices of the children as they plead 
with him after the play to promise them 
a part next Christmas. And then his 
thoughts spanned the years to come, 
when these lads should be grown to man- 
hood. He saw their faces heavy and 
stolid now, their shoulders bent, their 
hands hard and callous, as they went out 
to their work at sunrise and returned 
silent and weary at evening. And he saw 
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them turning back to their boyhood again 
as he so often did to his, particularly at 
Christmastide; seeing again that dim 
room, hearing the music and the simple 
story of the Night of Wonders. 

He paused for a moment as he stood 
before the forest pool looking down into 
its silent depths. A tiny pebble slipped 
from his fingers and fell into the dark 
water. He watched it sink, and then saw 
the circles rise upon the surface, one 
around the other, each one larger than 
the one before, until the last swelled and 
blended with the shadows of the pool, and 
then he knew again that a lifetime is but 
as the smallest inmost circle, and that only 
in the passing of generation into genera- 
tion can one measure how his art has 
spanned the distance between human life 
and the boundaries of his ideal. 

Maude Barrows Dutton. 
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VI. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


4YOUNG married Ameri- 
scan woman living in Lon- 
acon was gate to 


Bher a pretty personal 
compliment. A _ couple 
of hours later, at a tea at 


: am ass 


the American Embassy, a daughter of the 
Queen conveyed an intimation to the same 
American lady that she would soon be 


invited to Windsor Castle. This unusual 
incident was, naturally, much the talk of 
society in London, and I heard every par- 
ticular, for I was at the time visiting the 
home of the young American woman and 
her husband. Some years later I worked 
the incident into a story, and it was 
pretty generally sneered at by reviewers 
as a silly example of a writer venturing 
into social places about which, of course, 
he could know nothing. I’m case-hard- 
ened against that sort of criticism, but I 
took notice of a polite personal letter 
from a college lecturer on literature, who 


wrote to me condemning the use of such 
a highly improbable invention. To him 
I explained. He was all right; he wrote 
and delivered a lecture on the inexpedi- 
ency of the use of fact in fiction! 

I’ve had lots of fun out of an assump- 
tion in certain places that I am Bowery- 
derived—an assumption which has aided 
some of my critics in knowing that I 
know nothing about polite people. I once 
made use, in a short story, of some ad- 
ventures I shared with a couple of Har- 
vard men while travelling in the Hawai- 
ian Islands. This made one Harvard 
undergraduate so angry that he could not 
resist the call to rebuke me. That I 
should presume to speak of men and 
measures not of the Bowery made him 
sad, he said; but that I should attempt 
to tell what a Harvard man would do 
under any circumstance was a piece of 
impertinence he could not encounter with- 
out protest. His further remarks and 
advice conveyed the impression that Har- 
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vard, as a social institution, depended 
much upon his sprightly resentment of 
such offending as mine. Not long after 
that I was a guest of Harvard Union, and 
inquired as to my correspondent, but no 
one could inform me. One took the 
trouble, however, to pursue his search as 
far as the records, and reported that there 
was, indeed, such a person there, but that 
he “was a mucker no one knew.” 

In my youth I reported for a news- 
paper a trial at law, famous throughout 
the mining States and Territories, which 
revealed that a mine swindle had been 
perpetrated through the “salting” of a 
bag of ore samples by an injection of a 
solution of gold. The cautious expert, 
who had personally broken down the 
samples of ore, had placed the bag con- 
taining them under his pillow at night, 
but the needle of the syringe had got there 
tout de méme. Well, I used that incident 
in a magazine story not long ago, and 
promptly received a letter from a man 
whose letter-head acclaimed him to be a 
metallurgist and assayer, firmly inform- 
ing me that such a trick was a chemical 
impossibility, and adding that I should 
shun such technicalities in fiction. One 


more story of this kind and then I'll tell 


what I’m driving at. In Lees and Leaven 
there is a deed to be recorded under cir- 
cumstances related to the plot. and I told 
how it was done. From out of the West, 
where that part of the story lay, I re- 
ceived a number of letters protesting 
against my highly illegal procedure. I 
don’t know about that, either, for I had 
asked a lawyer who attends to such mat- 
ters for a number of important industrial 
corporations, and I had recorded the deed 
strictly in accordance with his advice. 
Here, then, is the point: am I alone 
among writers in this matter of receiving 
letters condemning me for errors I have 
not committed? I set down these few 
cases, but I recall scores. I think that 
many such fault-finding letters have been 
rejected by some newspaper, and the 
writers send them to authors after failing 
to get them into print. They sound like 
“letters to the editor,” and I wonder if 
other authors do not receive many more 
than they have admitted in this series of 
confessions. The man who approves is 
usually in a state of mind milder than 
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that which moves him who disapproves, 
and the latter is the one who more often 
feels that the world will be better if he 
weeps forth his feelings from a fountain 
pen. 

Harper's Weekly once turned over to 
me a letter from a Cincinnati lawyer 
scolding that excellent repository of Mr. 
Harvey’s thoughts for printing a “Chim- 
mie Fadden” sketch wherein, asserted the 
indignant letter writer, I had been guilty 
of absolute indecency in “Chimmie’s” ac- 
count of a night at the opera. In dismay 
I turned to the printed page and found 
that “Chimmie” had related, with some 
such reservations as one would make in 
telling the story to a child, the plot of 
Faust! That letter I answered, pointing 
out that the Faust story in some form had 
been able to maintain a respectable place 
in literature so long that my Bowdlerised 
edition did not deserve the scorn of even 
the righteous. But the letter writer was 
not satisfied ; he saw a low purpose on my 
part in thrusting such a story before the 
pure eyes of Harpers’ readers, who, he 
told me, were a different sort, morally, 
from the godless patrons of the opera. 

I have had many, perhaps more than a 
just share, of letters of commendation ; 
but, I repeat, those who dispraise have 
been very busy with my hide. The 
answer is obvious, of course, if one were 
asked to give a reason—I’ve got only 
what I deserve—yet I wonder if I am 
alone among authors in this respect. 

A correspondence which came from 
every part of the country arose from my 
use, in the person of “Major Max,” of the 
lines : 


Is it true, O Christ in heaven! that the 
wisest suffer most, 

That the strongest wander 
most hopelessly are lost, 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity 
for pain, 

That the anguish of the singer lends its 
sweetness to the strain? 


farthest and 


I would not dare to give an estimate of 
the number of letters I received asking 
the name of the author, what more verses, 
if any, there were, in what book the whole 
poem could be had, and similar questions. 
The Sun, in which that “Max” story first 
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appeared, found it expedient more than 
once, so many similar letters it received 
asking such information, to print replies 
in its answers to correspondents depart- 
ment. 

What seems to me to be the most whim- 
sical letter I ever received was from a 
New York merchant, asking if the copy- 
right in my books prevented the use of a 
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menu one of them contained. Being 
assured that my menus were free to all, 
he explained that he wanted to give a 
certain chef an order to duplicate a dinner 
I described in Days Like These, but that 
a painful experience he had had with the 
law prompted him to ask my consent be- 
fore proceeding with his dinner a /4 
Garnett. 
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AUGUST, 1905. 


a EW of the numerous 

# tourists who visit Switz- 

8 erland fail to spend a few 

sama days on the shores of the 

Ot } | lake of Geneva, in Vevey, 
‘ie ‘an lll in Clarens or in Mon- 
binotioommnes treux. To the fascina- 
tion of the unequalled scenery are added 
the pleasures of innumerable literary 
reminiscences, from Rousseau and Byron 
down to Henry James. But this year the 
number of visitors to the little town of 
Vevey, the native place of Madame de 
Warens, Rousseau’s great friend, and of 
the melancholy poet Henri Durand, was 
unusually great. All had made it a point 
not to miss an opportunity which hardly 
ever returns in a man’s life, namely, to 
witness one of the most original, most 
picturesque and most artistic spectacles 
that can be imagined. At an average, the 
“Féte des Vignerons” can be seen each 
fifteenth or twentieth year, but the inter- 
val can also be longer; the last one had 
taken place in 1889, and the second last in 
1865. This fact explains why compara- 
tively little is known about it in the gen- 
eral public. Yet there are enough en- 
thusiastic descriptions due to the pens of 
distinguished writers, such as Théophile 
Gautier’s often-quoted essay in the Mon- 
iteur Universel of August, 1865, or 
Edouard Rod’s chapter in his novel La 
Haut.* Of special interest for Ameri- 


\—« 


*The same author has again taken up the 
subject in a scholarly article of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for June, 1905, where he offers 
a historic explanation of the féte. 


cans is the extremely sympathetic account 
of the “féte” of 1833 by Fenimore Cooper 
in The Headsman of Bern. Every one 
who has in the slightest degree a sense 
of appreciation for the artistic and the 
picturesque, be he Swiss, or French, or 
American, carries away from Vevey an 
impression never to be forgotten. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FETE. 


About four centuries ago—we do not 
know exactly, because the archives of the 
town were destroyed by fire in 1688— 
there was established in Vevey a society 
which to-day is known as the “Confrérie 
des Vignerons” (Guild of the Vine- 
dressers). Their purpose was to en- 
courage the cultivation of the soil, which 
consisted almost exclusively of vineyards. 
The title of “Abbé,” given to the chief 
officer up to the present day, points, per- 
haps, to a completely ecclesiastical char- 
acter of the organisation in its earlier 
days. Several times each year the vine- 
yards were carefully visited and the 
labourers, according to their work, were 
either punished by fines or rewarded by 
prizes. Still to-day marks are given to 
each vinedresser twice a year, and after 
three years those who have earned the 
highest number of points are solemnly 
crowned. This ceremony is the origin of 
the present festivals. 

They were very simple at first: a pro- 
cession in town, followed by a banquet, 
which, as the statutes recommend, ought 
to be “modéré.” In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while all the other guilds disappear 
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by and by, the “Confrérie des Vignerons” 
and its fétes not only remain, but still 
gain in importance. The procession be- 
comes more elaborate; among other 
things, they carry symbols of the society, 
a statue of Saint Urban, a Bacchus and a 
goddess of Charity—a queer association 
indeed. In 1747, a young butcher, dis- 
guised as a fair Ceres, addressed the 
vinedressers. The “Féte” of 1783 re- 
mained famous because as many as eight 
musicians were seen playing together for 
the procession and the dances. In 1798 
the spectacle assumed the form which 
tradition has kept up ever since—namely, 
a succession of allegories and symbols 
representing the pleasures and hardships 
of the four seasons. The expenses that 
year seemed very heavy, but they were 
all covered with 3000 francs, or $600; 
in 1819 they amounted already to 16,000 
francs, in 1833 to 27,000, in 1851 to 
64,000, in 1865 to 144,000, in 1889 to 
200,000, and in 1905 to 360,000. The 
number of “figurants” rises from 200, in 
1798, to 1800, in 1905, and the seating 
capacity of the amphitheatre from 2000, 
in 1851, to 12,500, in 1905. The play 
of 1905 was given six times; it was the 
twenty-fifth since the organisation of the 
“Confrérie,” about 350 years ago. 


THe “FETE” 


OF 1905. 

The composition of the play or of the 
lyric poem, however one may choose to 
call it, had been entrusted to the com- 
poser Gustave Doret, a native of 
Vevey, whose new opera, Les Armaillis, 
is now rehearsed for the next season in 
Paris (Théatre National de l’Opéra 
Comique). The author of the libretto 
was a young Swiss playwright of great 
talent, René Morax; the brother of the 
latter, Jean Morax, a successful painter 
in Paris, was in charge of the costumes 
and decorations. The soloists were just 
as carefully picked out: one of them was 
the famous Mrs. Welti-Herzog from 
Zurich, now established in Berlin, and 
who took the part of the priestess of 
Ceres. All the other actors were of 
course people from Vevey or peasants of 
neighbouring villages. 

Early in the morning, on the days of 
representation, throngs of people enter 
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Vevey by special trains or steamers, while 
all the hotels and a great many private 
houses have been overfilled with guests 
the night before. A great anima- 
tion-prevails in the streets of the coquet- 
tishly decorated town. Everywhere you 
come across some of the “figurants” in 
their picturesque dresses, betaking them- 
selves to the place of rendezvous of their 
respective groups: here a fair peasant 
girl in the national costume, there a shep- 
herd with his hook, further some bacchant 
or some satyr, or a little girl in a pink 
Watteau costume, then again a big old 
lancer of the Swiss Corps, or a priestess 
of Pales—all are walking gaily, and de- 
lightfully conscious of the interest they 
arouse around them. 

By and by the stream of visitors reaches 
the amphitheatre, a huge construction 
filling the whole “Place du Marché.” It 
does not take long before all the seats 
are occupied by the thousands of people 
in gay attire, chatting and laughing. All 
the windows of surrounding houses also 
swarm with men, women and children; 
hosts of boys are seated astride on the 
top of the roofs and of the attic windows ; 
there, on the left, a family has simply 
removed a large part of the tiles of the 
house, and about sixty heads are seen 
peeping through the wide opening. 

Prompt at a quarter to eight the 
Corps of the Old Swiss soldiers, in their 
red uniforms, enter through the middle 
portal (see our pictures), marching 
proudly by the sound of the big drums 
and shrill fifers. Every one of those men 
has been carefully selected ; they symbol- 
ise admirably well the stubborn defenders 
of the freedom of the little country 
against the powerful barons and tyrants 
of past centuries. They line up in two 
double rows facing each other, and pre- 
sent arms. And now, while the cannon 
is thundering, all the bells of the churches 
ringing joyously, and the drums beating 
and the fifers playing vigorously, 
solemnly the “Abbé” advances, followed 
by the whole “Confrérie” and by the 
crowned vinedressers. In passing by the 
flag, they all respectfully uncover their 
heads. The audience salutes and ap- 
plauds frantically. 

The Swiss guard has_ withdrawn 
towards the sides of the immense stage 











(200 x 300 feet). Five military bands 
start on a powerful triumphal march, and 
the four groups of Winter, Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn enter at the same time 
by the three porticoes on the back. The 
whole procession of 1800 people moves 
slowly over the podium. The sight is an 
imposing one; it lasts about fifteen min- 
utes. The chariots with Pales, Ceres and 
Bacchus take position back of the singers, 
as shown in our first picture. The choir 
“Invocation a l’Agriculture” follows: 


O notre mére, éternelle et féconde, 
Terre sacrée, au front grave et serein 
Terre d’amour, qui berces dans le monde 
Le réve ardent de tout le genre humain 

Entends nos chants... . 


At this moment the “Abbé” makes a 
short speech preceding the distribution of 
rewards and the crowning of the vine- 
dressers. Then the festival itself begins. 

The groups of the WINTER are left 
alone on the dancing floor; one picture 
follows upon the other, celebrating the 
works and the joys of the season during 
which nature is asleep. After the hunters 
with their dogs and their game come the 
woodcutters, whose song imitates the 
noise of the axe felling the trees. A 
group of old women spin their wheels, 
while men cut the laths which they are 
going to use in the spring in the vine- 
yards; together they gaily discuss the 
time when they made love to each other. 
But here comes a funny little cart drawn 
by a horse; they are the people of the 
wedding. The guests are represented by 
boys and girls wearing the costumes ‘of 
the twenty-two Swiss cantons. Most 
graceful and naive is the old, popular 
“Valse of Lauterbach,” which is repre- 
sented in our second picture. The original 
song—in Swiss dialect—of the plough- 
man driving his oxen, and that, of great 
lyric inspiration, of the sowers, bring the 
first act of the play to an end. 

Our attention is now attracted by the 
pretty, brown-haired goddess of Sprinc, 
high upon her chariot of honour, drawn 
by four splendid oxen. The choir sings: 


O Printemps, belle saison 
D’amour et de floraison, 
Ta jeunesse est éternelle. . . . 
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Our third picture shows one of the fig- 
ures of the ballet danced by the girls of 
the Spring, in white mousseline gar- 
ments and with garlands in their hands. 
Young shepherds passing with their 
flocks adorned with gay ribbons serve as 
an introduction to one of the prettiest 
numbers of the programme, the sweet old 
tune of Jean Jacques Rousseau in his 
opera “Le Devin du Village” : 


Allons danser sous les ormeaux, 
Animez-vous jeunes fillettes, 
Allons danser sous les ormaux, 
Galants prenez vos chalumeaux. . 


It is sung and danced by children, very 
prettily dressed as Watteau shepherds, 
the little boys in soft grey, the girls in 
pink. They act with all their hearts and 
earn a very decided success. The sym- 
phony of music and colours goes on with 
the gardeners—women in yellow, men in 
lilac costumes, the mowers and hay- 
makers in blue, who perform a suggest- 
ive ballet with their scythes and rakes. 
Then again the procession of the Spring 
taking its departure. 

SUMMER is approaching. White and 
blue in all its shades were the dominant 
colours in the tableaux of Spring. A 
warm and bright red, together with the 
golden yellow of the harvest crops, pre- 
vail here. The procession makes a splen- 
did effect. The girls waiting upon the 
fair Ceres perform the rites of the sacri- 
fices, singing: 


Fais tressaillir la terre blonde 
Sous ton baiser qui la féconde 
O splendeur de l’été. . . . 


The harvesters in white and red, the 
gleaners in a darker shade of red, almost 
purple, the threshers, pass in succession 
over the stage—too fast altogether, in the 
opinion of the spectators. A storm has 
broken out which caused them to inter- 
rupt their rejoicings. Soon, however, 
Ceres is smiling again over the earth. 
Then you hear the “jodels” of the cow- 
boys; they appear as if they had just 
descended from the Alps, with their cattle 
bellowing, bleating and with the bells 
ringing joyously. The arrival of these 
men, who symbolise the life of the high 
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mountains, the pride of Switzerland, 
arouses an immense enthusiasm. Amus- 
ing and picturesque are the dances of the 
mountaineers, the jousts of the Swiss 
wrestlers, and other scenes. But the non 
plus ulira of exultation is reached with 
the celebrated song “Le Ranz des 
Vaches,” in dialect of Friburg, and of 
which it is said that no Swiss can hear it 
without weeping when he dwells in for- 
eign countries. The soloist, Mr. Currat 
of Bulle, has been famous all over 
Switzerland and beyond her frontiers for 
many years for his remarkable way of 
rendering this old national air. Dressed 
like an “armailli” (cowboy) of Gruyére, 
he comes forward slowly, stops in the 
middle of the stage, draws his pipe from 
his mouth. An almost religious silence 
reigns over the assembly. Grave and 
solemn Currat begins. When he comes 
to the refrain, the bells of the cows ring 
with force and the other “armaillis” sing 
with him; after the second stanza the 
whole audience falls in. There are a few 
minutes of irresistible emotion. Our 
photograph represents the moment when 
Currat is just ready to sing. I should 
like to refer here to Fenimore Cooper’s 
description of this unique scene as it 
struck him in 1833. 

We are allowed a moment to get over 
this great impression while the “troupes” 
of the Summer withdraw. Not long, 
however,.and now we are to witness the 
principal part of the play; Autumn, the 
time of great rejoicing, has come. Man 
has been particularly blessed in his 
labour in the season of fruits and grapes ; 
his heart is full of gratitude; he forgets 
for a while the sorrows and hardships of 
life. 


Descends Bacchus, au fracas des cymbales 

La lévre en fleur et le regard brillant. 

Fais ruisseler en cascades: vermeilles 

Le sang d’Octobre aux cuves des pressoirs 
+ * * + * 

Fais resplendir les réves de l’ivresse 

Et donne-nous l’oubli de la douleur. 


The songs of the choir and of the priest 
of Bacchus are interrupted by the most 
original Dance of the Canephores, with 
their baskets full of fruits and of the dead 
leaves, The latter are represented by a 
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great number of girls waving over 
their heads pieces of cloth which have 
exactly the shades of the dead foliage, 
from the bright red to the brown, yellow 
and grey. As if they were driven by a 
strong wind, they run and turn around 
the Canephores, who in the meantime 
dance in the middle of the stage at a slow 
and dignified pace. The circle of the 
leaves gtows smaller and smaller until 
finally a all lay down at the feet of 
the Canephores. 

Then again, as in the precedin 
seasons, popular songs and ballets o 
varied types celebrate the labours of the 
Autumn and the gay time of the vintage. 
(One ought to read over in Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise the description of the 
vintage in Vevey, in order to understand 
well the play.) Suddenly a shrill call of 
the cymbals, and the stage is invaded by 
bacchants and satyrs; the girls are 
dressed in a dazzling saffron yellow, 
while the boys wear tigerskins like 
Bacchus and brandish tyrses. The ex- 
tremely lively and difficult step of the 
bacchanal had been _ conscientiously 
drilled ; an artistic order in the disorder 
prevails all through. 


Evohé! 
+ * * 
Ivres de vin 
Les faunes rient 
Et leur furie 
M’a plus de frein 
« + . 


Evohé! 


The play is over. All the eighteen hun- 
dred “figurants” gather once more, and 
together, with the five bands, they sing a 
final hymn in honour of Labour. 


Travail fécond, 6 travail de la Terre, 
Nous célébrons ton salutaire effort. 

Par toi, labeur, tous les hommes sont fréres, 
Tu réjouis les coeurs d’un peuple fort. . . . 


What cannot be rendered in an ac- 
count like this, even with pictures, is the 
incomparable beauty of the colour com- 
binations on the stage. Every scene is a 
treat to the eye such as one very seldom 
gets. Jean Morax is truly a remarkable 
artist. French people are not easy to 
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The introductory “Invocation a l'Agriculture,’’ sung by the chorists of all the groups together 
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Il. The Valse of Lauterbach, the dance at the wedding scene 
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please in matters of art, but the praise 
was unanimous in all their magazines 
and papers. Not one detail in this 
long succession of pictures had been left 
to chance, not one gesture that would 
shock the most exacting. Now this 
thoroughly artistic note ought surely not 
to be regretted; nothing can be too 
artistic. And yet one can understand 
also the feeling expressed by some people 
who had attended both festivals in 1889 
and in 1905, to the effect that the latter 
was perhaps too “Parisian.” The true 
value and sense and beauty of the “Fete 
des Vignerons” lies in its national and 
popular character; and though there is 
by no means an incompatibility between 
a national play and an artistic play, there 
is just a possibility that the popular char- 
acter might one day be displaced by an 
element which is less fundamental in this 
particular case. The fear of those people, 
however, will appear vain to a close ob- 
server. Let me only quote two facts illus- 
trating the spirit’ df the organisers. 
In 1889 an offer of one million (ex- 
actly five times as much as the prepara- 
tion of the whole “Féte” had cost) was 
made by an impressario to repeat the 
play in Paris—and refused. Another 
time a rich American who had been kept 
from attending the play on a certain day 
offered 500,000 francs if they would con- 
sent to repeat it the next day. Again the 
request was not granted. 

Of course, such things as a “Féte des 
Vignerons” are possible only in a small 
country. Elsewhere the risks would be 
too great. Just think of a Mr. Cleveland 
or Mr. Roosevelt taking an active part 
in a national play in America, and after 
the play agreeing to parade on foot for 
about two or three miles in a procession 
through the streets of a city. This is 
done in Switzerland without the slightest 
danger of impairing the dignity even of 
the first magistrate of the country. In 
1889, in fact, the one who took the part 
of the “Abbé” was a former president of 
the Swiss Confederation; this year he 
was a National Senator and a member of 
the High Council of the Canton de Vaud. 
Besides those high dignitaries, the hum- 
blest peasant child may claim his part in 
the festival. One need only look through 
an opera-glass; it is easy to recognise at 
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a glance some fine, aristocratic face next 
to a man or a woman with brown skin 
and marks of hard daily labour. Every 
one_is anxious to contribute his share; 
one quotes the examples of a father with 
his six sons, a mother with two sons and 
three daughters, and so on. A relation 
of the “Fete” of 1865 shows in another 
way how this was really the feast of all 
the people; the neighbouring towns of 
Vevey, we are told, were so totally de- 
serted that men had to be posted on the 
roads watching and allowing no one to 
pass except on a watchword. The civil, 
and even the military and religious 
authorities, always respected and took into 
consideration these national manifesta- 
tions as something sound and good. The 
Cabinet of Switzerland, together with the 
members of the two Chambers, usually 
attend the first representation, and the 
Diplomatic Corps considers it an obliga- 
tion to attend also and to express in a 
speech (made generally by the French 
Ambassador) their appreciation of the 
great spectacle. In 1833 some political 
troubles in Switzerland necessitated a call 
of troops on the very eve of the Féte des 
Vignerons ; but a number of performers, 
who had to march, were authorised to 
send friends in their stead, and only 
when the festival was over they went 
themselves to relieve their substitutes. It 
is the custom also with the Catholic 
bishop of Lausanne and Geneva to dis- 
pense the people of the shores of the lake 
of Geneva from fasting during the days of 
the Féte ; they understand that there is no 
objection to doing this in favour of the 
“Confrérie,’” which has chosen as its 
motto Ora et labora (Pray and Work). 


* * * * * 


On the evening of the day of the repre- 
sentation, the writer was going by boat 


from Vevey to Lausanne. The steamer 
was crowded. At the prow, a group of 
young people was standing, the girls in 
gay toilet, the boys wearing the pretty 
little white cap which distinguishes the 
members of a famous Swiss students’ 
organisation. They were chatting to- 
gether, no doubt discussing the play 
which they had seen together, for, after 
a while, librettos were taken from the 
pockets, and they began to sing one of the 
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most striking airs in it. And just as the 
“Ranz des Vaches” in the morning had 
been re-echoed by the whole audience, now 
again all over the boat one voice after the 
other fell in, until the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of passengers were sending to the 
skies a spontaneous hymn of happiness and 
joy. Themost popular of the national tunes 
of Switzerland were started also, until the 
time for landing stopped them. Those 
songs, in the calm and bright evening, 
with the glorious sunset reflected on the 
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Alps. and on the lake of Rousseau and 
Byron, were such a beautiful and at the 
same time such a natural end to the day, 
that surely no one who had the good for- 
tune to be there will ever forget it. How 
well it told of the happiness of this small 
but free country; at the very moment 
when the nations around them were en- 
tangled in serious diplomatic troubles, 
talking of war, they celebrated the great 
festival of peace, of love, of labour and 
of gratitude to God. Albert Schinz. 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part XII.—THE ELECTION OF 


me S the time for holding 

H the national conventions 

# drew near, both the Re- 

publican and the Demo- 

fm cratic parties were in a 

Hstate of feverish anxiety. 

to The free-silver agitation 

had divided both; and no one could with 
confidence predict the effect of this divi- 
sion upon either of them. Yet the Republi- 
cans were seemingly in a far better posi- 
tion than the Democrats. The latter, now 
that President Cleveland’s guidance had 
been practically repudiated, were without 
any leadership whatever. There had as 
yet arisen no strong, dominant person- 
ality such as could compel obedience to 
his will. The Pennoyers and Waites and 
Tillmans had often a numerous local fol- 
lowing; but they were not of the stuff 
which goes into the making of national 
leaders. On the other hand, whatever 
differences of opinion might divide the 
Republicans on questions of policy, there 
was among them no lack of experienced 
and able party chiefs to arouse strong 
popular enthusiasm. Of these, the two 
who received the most earnest support 
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as candidates for the 
ination were Mr. 
Maine and Mr. 
Ohio. 

Mr. Reed’s energetic and almost revo- 
lutionary course as Speaker of the 
House* had made him a very conspicu- 
ous and striking figure. His forceful 
personality, his intellectual acumen, his 
iron will, and his effectiveness as a de- 
bater gave him a definite title to the high- 
est political preferment. He was known 
to be fairly conservative in his financial 
views, and he was, therefore, acceptable 
to the Republicans of New England and 
the Middle States. But this very fact 
militated against his candidacy with the 
party as a whole, and especially with the 
party managers. In view of the intense 
sectional feeling which was then influ- 
encing the West, the nomination of a 
New England candidate seemed to many 
to be politically inexpedient. Furthermore, 
precisely in proportion to the definiteness 
of Mr. Reed’s financial views was his 
availability as a harmoniser generally 
questioned. What was sought by the 

*See THE Bookman for April, pp. 157, 158. 


Presidential nom- 
Thomas B. Reed of 
William McKinley of 
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shrewdest politicians in the party was a 
candidate who should come from a West- 
ern State, who was identified with some 
other issue than the money question, 
whose record would neither alarm the 
gold men nor exasperate the “friends of 
silver,” and who was personally liked by 
representatives of every faction. Such an 
individual was Mr. McKinley, who 
seemed to be an almost ideal leader from 
the standpoint of “availability.” In his 
behalf, moreover, there were enlisted 
forces, the extent and power of which 
were not generally recognised in the early 
months of 1896, but which were soon to 
prove quite irresistible. 

Mr. McKinley was a kindly personage 
of winning manners and unblemished 
character. He had served in the army 
during the Civil War; and had after- 
wards acquired a wide experience of 
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practical politics and of politicians, as a 
member of Congress. During that time 
he had been a strong protectionist; and 
the high tariff act which bore his name 
and which became law in 1890, made him 
known all over the civilised world. This 
measure had, in fact, led to his own politi- 
cal defeat for re-election to the House in 
the same year, and had caused the Re- 
publican disaster of 1892;* yet in view 
of Democratic incompetence and the fail- 
ure of President Cleveland’s tariff policy, 
there had now come about a strong reac- 
tion, which was favourable to high protect- 
ive duties. But it was Mr. McKinley’s past 
and present attitude toward the financial 
question which made him seem especially 
well fitted to succeed in 1896. In the 
early years of his congressional career, 
he had been emphatically numbered 
*See THE BookMAN for July. 
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among the “friends of silver.” He had 
voted for the Bland-Allison Bill on its 
first passage through the House, and he 
had again voted to enact that measure in 
disregard of the veto of President Hayes. 
Later, in many public speeches, he had 
defended the freer use of silver. At the 
same time, his utterances were far from 
radical, and he had recently appeared 
rather to advocate bimetallism through 
an international agreement, than to ap- 
prove the policy of letting the United 
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States attempt the dangerous experiment 
alone.* Therefore, Mr. McKinley, while 


*In a speech delivered at Niles, Ohio, on 
August 22, 1891, during his canvass for 
the governorship, Mr. McKinley had said: 

“I do not want gold at a premium. I do not 
want silver at a discount. I want both metals 
side by side, equal in purchasing power and 
in legal-tender quality, equal in power to per- 
forming the functions of money with which 
to do business and to move the commerce of 
the United States. To tell me that the free 
and unlimited coinage of the silver of the world, 
in the absence of co-operation on the part of 
other commercial nations, will not bring gold 
to a premium, is to deny all history and the 
weight of all financial experience. The very 
instant that you have opened up our mints to 
the silver of the world, independent of inter- 
national action, that very instant, or in a brief 
time at best, you have sent gold to a premium, 
you have put it in great measure into disuse, 
and we are remitted to the single standard, 
that of silver alone. We have deprived our- 
selves of the use of both metals.” 
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not antagonising the silver wing of his 
own party, was regarded as “a safe man” 
by the gold monometallists. His own de- 
sire, if nominated, was to relegate the 
financial question to an inconspicuous 
place in the campaign, and to fight the 
battle once more upon the issue of the 
tariff. 

During four of the years of his ab- 
sence from Congress, Mr. McKinley had 
been Governor of Ohio, to which office 
he was elected in 1891. As Governor, he 
had in some respects exposed himself to 
serious criticism. During the second year 
of his term,he had become deeply involved 
in debt, through endorsing the notes 
of a personal and political friend. Owing 
sums which amounted in the aggregate 
to more than $100,000, and having only 
the modest salary of his office with which 
to meet the obligation, his position was 
one of great embarrassment. In these 
straits, he accepted gifts and loans from 
several wealthy friends, whose names 
were variously given, and who rescued 
the Governor from bankruptcy and se- 
cured his lasting friendship. A little 
later, men began to censure Governor 
McKinley for his very marked unwilling- 
ness to favour any legislative action that 
interfered with the great corporate inter- 
ests of the towns and cities. The State 
of Ohio was in financial difficulties from 
insufficiency of revenue. That the street 
railways had never paid an adequate tax 
upon their earnings was a notorious fact. 
Yet all legislative attempts to make them 
yield a reasonable sum to the State’s ex- 
chequer were received so coldly by the 
Governor as to prevent their passage. On 
the other hand, a bill to extend the fran- 
chises of these companies from twenty- 
five to ninety-nine years received his 
countenance ; and the persons engaged in 
the promotion of the measure were per- 
mitted to use Governor McKinley’s 
executive offices as their headquarters. 
Special favours were granted to railway 
corporations, one of which secured from 
the State a piece of public property for a 
sum amounting to only one-half of the 
official valuation. Very grave scandals 
were exposed in connection with the 
penal and charitable institutions of Ohio. 
Governor McKinley's opponents cited 
these and other circumstances of a like 
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character as the basis for a charge of 
neglect of duty, if not of actual collusion 
with persons whose interests were in 
serious conflict with the interests of the 
State. The financial favours which he 
had received from wealthy men were sig- 
nificantly mentioned in connection with 
his alleged unwillingness to interfere with 
these same men and their friends, as cor- 
poration officers.* 

The implications involved in the recital 
of these facts, so far as they concerned 
Mr. McKinley, were, in the main, unjust. 
The Governor of Ohio has no veto power, 
and therefore can exercise no direct con- 
trol over proposed legislation. Many of 
the abuses brought to light during the 
years from 1891 to 1895 were of earlier 
origin and were in no way directly con- 
nected with the functions of the State 
Executive. Moreover, Governor McKin- 
ley’s personal character was known to be 
above reproach. At the same time, his 
official attitude was undoubtedly marked 
by a certain passivity with regard to the 
occurrences already mentioned, which 
afforded at least a negative support to the 
measures upon which hostile criticism was 
so freely lavished. Mr. McKinley enter- 
taineda respect amounting almost torever- 
ence for the opinions of a majority. His 
political course was always directed by an 
anxious desire to be in harmony with the 
leaders of his party. He was not at all 
the type of statesman who is to be found 
at the head of a forlorn hope. He shaped 
his conduct, and to a great extent his 
opinions, by what he thought to be the 
wishes and the welfare of his immediate 
supporters. Being under great personal 
obligations to 2 number of men who were 
rapidly acquiring political power in his 
State, a sense of gratitude no less than a 
shrewd perception of expediency led him 
to accept their aid and to find in them 
his closest friends and chosen monitors. 
Among them was a comparatively new 
comer in the field of politics, whose fame, 
such as it was, still remained wholly local, 
though within a few months it was to be 
almost as widely trumpeted as Governor 


*A detailed summary of the attacks then cur- 
rent upon Mr. McKinley can be found in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘““McKinley’s Record,” pub- 
lished at the office of the Evening Post (New 
York, 1896). 


McKinley’s own. The personality and 
character of this man deserve a somewhat 
careful study. He is rightly to be re- 
garded less as an individual than as a 
very accurate exemplification of new and 
powerful forces which for many years 
had been acquiring strength, but which 
now for the first time emerged from a 
half-obscurity, and revealed themselves 
to the entire nation as laying claim to an 
almost despotic dominance. 

Marcus Alonzo Hanna, or Mark 
Hanna, as men usually spoke of him, 
was a native of Ohio, the son of a pros- 
perous wholesale grocer. From _ his 
father he inherited keen business instincts 
and a guiding motive which some have 
called ambition and others greed. His 
early training successfully directed all 
his exceptional energies towards one defi- 
nite end—to get and to keep. He was 
soon known as a bold and active trader, 
who fought his commercial rivals without 
giving or asking quarter, and without 
caring whether the means he used were 
fair or foul so long as he came forth a 
winner in the struggle. His activities 
were multifarious, and his energy inex- 
haustible. He dealt in coal and oil and 
iron and stone, he chartered ships, he 
manufactured stoves, he bought mining 
shares and he established banks. He even 
added a newspaper and a theatre to his 
possessions. There was, in short, no con- 
ceivable enterprise or speculation upon 
which Hanna would refuse to enter, if 
only he saw in it the prospect of sufficient 
gain. Business with him was warfare, 
and it was warfare d outrance. In his 
commercial strife he presented an ana- 
logue, not to the duellist nor even to the 
champion of the prize-ring, both of whom 
are subject to a rigorous code, but rather 
to the savage rough-and-tumble fighter 
who bites and gouges when body blows 
are found to be of no avail. Moral con- 
siderations did not enter into his scheme 
of life. He was a pure materialist, re- 
specting nothing but superior force, and 
his sole gospel was the gospel of success. 
Having nopurely intellectual diversions, he 
long regarded the fierce pursuit of money as 
both an occupation and a thrilling game. 
Only by chance did he discover that there 
was an even keener pleasure to be found in 
a still greater game, whereof the winner 
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might lay his grasp upon political power. 
This knowledge came to Mr. Hanna after 
he had tried to add a system of street 
railways to his already complicated inter- 
ests, and had found that the grant of 
franchises depended on the favour of the 
politicians. And so Mr. Hanna, purely 
in the way of business, acquired alder- 
men and local legislatures, just as he had 
previously secured clerks and managers 
and agents for his other enterprises. He 
felt no scruples as to the means which he 
employed. Here, again, his one criterion 
was success. He was at least no hypo- 
crite. He professed no creed save that 
which he was daily practising. He was 
often brutal, but he was wholly frank in 
his brutality. A striking instance of this 
frankness was afforded in a letter which 
he wrote in 1890. In that year, the 
Attorney-General of Ohio, Mr. David K. 
Watson, had brought suit against the 
Standard Oil Company for the dissolu- 
tion of its trust agreement.* Hanna had 
relations with the Rockefellers which in- 
duced him to interfere with the progress 
of the suit. Accordingly he wrote to the 
Attorney-General a personal note, in 
which occurred this memorable sentence: 


“You have been in politics long enough to 
know that no man in public life owes the public 
anything.” f 


Such was the cynical view which Mr. 
Hanna always took of politics, both 
national and local; and in practice he 
lived up to the full measure of its impli- 


cations. He got control of the political 
machine in the city of Cleveland. A ma- 
jority of the councilmen were his agents. 
The mayor was his creature. The other 
officials of the city were obedient to him 
and to his friends. It was not long before 
the legislature of the State had felt the 
power of the peculiar influences which 
Hanna exercised; and in 1891, it was 
Hanna more than any other individual, 
who, having espoused the cause of Mr. 
McKinley in the hour of his congres- 


*See THE Bookman for March, pp. 46, 47. 

tTarbell, History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, ii., pp. 142-148 (New.York, 1904). For 
the use subsequently made of this letter by 
Mr. Hanna’s political opponents, see the New 
York World for August 11, 1897, and suc- 
ceeding issues. 
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sional defeat, had made him Governor of 
Ohio. 

But here one must in fairness take into 
consideration the more personal side of 
this interesting character, since otherwise 
the man as a whole will not be rightly 
understood. Hanna, though utterly de- 
void of even the most rudimentary mo- 
rality where “business” was concerned, 
had still a nature that was able to attract 
and win the liking of his associates. He 
was intensely human, though his human- 
ity was that of the primeval man. Big 
and strong and coarse, he had the primi- 
tive instincts developed almost in excess. 
He was frankly appetitive, robustly esuri- 
ent—a mass of mighty longings and un- 
concealed desires. It was said of him 
that every want of his became at once a 
lust, to be sated greedily and at the very 
moment of its birth. Not all the lusts 
of the flesh, however, mastered him. In 
his family relations and as a husband and 
a father, his life was irreproachable ; yet in 
the wider sense of the word, one may ap- 
ply to him the striking phrase of a recent 
English novelist, and say that he was as 
sensual as a mutton chop. He lusted 
after wealth and got it. He lusted after 
power and he got that also. And all 
through his life, his minor appetites were 
forever making themselves felt and seen. 
But he was so wholly natural with regard 
to them, his desires were so openly 
avowed and his enjoyment in their grati- 
fication was so hearty and spontaneous, as 
to induce in those who knew him a gen- 
uine cordiality. The simplicity and even 
homeliness of his tastes, while they often 
amused, were on the whole attractive. 
When he was at the height of his career, 
and had at his command every luxury 
that wealth could give, he used to boast 
of but one thing, and that was of a su- 
perior kind of corned-beef hash, of 
which he said his cook alone possessed 
the recipe; and whenever he wished to 
pay the highest possible compliment to a 
friend, he sent him an invitation to a 
breakfast at which this corned-beef hash 
was served. Such things as this tickled 
the fancy of his associates, and most men 
found it hard to think much ill of one 
who could talk with boyish glee of a treat 
so innocently plebeian. His younger ac- 
quaintances used to speak of him as 
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“Uncle Mark;” and this familiar title 
affords a clue to the sort of affectionate 
familiarity which he inspired. Hanna 
was, in fact, of the earth, earthy; but 
there was something of the wholesome- 
ness of the earth about him, and a stock 
of manliness as well. He spoke out the 
thing he really thought. If he was dis- 
pleased, he grunted and swore. But he 
could be generous, and he was afraid of 
no man. Mr. Lincoln Steffens tells the 
story of how Hanna once undertook to 
make a political speech to a crowd of 
Welshmen who had no mind to listen to 
him. Every sentence that he spoke was 
interrupted by their jeers, until Hanna’s 
blood grew hot. 

“There’s a lot of American in me,” he 
shouted. “There’s some Scotch. Some- 
wheres way back there’s Irish blood. But 
by G—, there’s no Welsh! If there was, 
I’d go down there and lick the whole lot 
of you!” 

This, «says Mr. 
Welshmen ; 


Steffens, won the 
and they cheered Mark 


Hanna and listened to him willingly while 
he finished what he had to say.* 

One of the most marked of Hanna’s 
attractively human qualities was the 


warmth of his personal friendships. 
When he hated, he hated with all the 
strength of his masculinity; but he also 
set no bounds to the ardour of his likings. 
This coarse-fibred man had something of 
the gentleness of a woman where friend- 
ship was concerned, and also something 
of the unrestraint of a child. When his 
confidence had been fully won, his cyni- 
cism and the hardness of his character 
seemed to disappear. Singularly lacking 
in complexity, in private life his emotions 
were as little controlled as were his appe- 
tites in public matters. At the success of 
a friend, he would caper clumsily. Over 
the bereavement of a friend, he would 
blubber like a schoolboy. He had no 
reverence for any one; but he did possess 
an unusual capacity for affection, and 
there can be no doubt that for Mr. 
McKinley his affection was sincere and 
that it did him honour. Between the two 
there existed what it is no exaggeration 
to call a genuine fondness. Psychologi- 


*See a paper by Mr. Steffens entitled “Ohio: 
a Tale of Two Cities,” in McClure’s Magazine 
for July, 1905. 
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cally this is to be explained as based upon 
the attraction of opposites, for no two 
men could have been more unlike. Curi- 
ously contrasted, indeed, were McKin- 
ley’s suavity and Hanna’s bluntness, 
McKinley’s caution and Hanna’s courage, 
McKinley’s vacillation and Hanna’s al- 
most insolent tenacity of purpose. 
McKinley respected all of life’s conven- 
tions. Hanna hooted at them. McKinley 
believed that the will of the majority was 
the will of God. Hanna was sure that 
majorities could be manufactured, and 
that their will was only the reflection of 
the far stronger will of the few able men 
who play upon the motives of human 
passion and self-interest. It is probable 
that McKinley never really understood 
Mark Hanna; but there can be no ques- 
tion that Hanna rightly understood 
McKinley, and that he admired in him 
those qualities of which he was himself 
completely destitute. At the close of the 
St. Louis Convention, speaking to a 
newspaper correspondent, Hanna burst 
out with the enthusiastic exclamation, “I 
love McKinley! He is the best man I 
ever knew.” We may be sure that these 
words and the feeling back of them were 
entirely sincere.* 

The close and intimate friendship be- 
tween the two men had most important 
political results. Their personal liking 
for each other was strengthened by the 
consonance of their ambitions. Mr. 
McKinley desired to be President of the 
United States; Mr. Hanna had set his 
heart upon becoming one of the two 
Senators from Ohio. In fighting the 
battle for his friend, Hanna was opening 
up a path to the fulfilment of his own 
long-cherished hope. So successful had 
he shown himself in making Mr. McKin- 
ley twice Governor, so keenly practical 
had been his management of men and of 
affairs, so vast were the resources which 
he had at his command, and so un- 
doubted was his loyalty, that to him Mr. 
McKinley’s political fortunes were unre- 
servedly entrusted in this crucial year of 
1896. Whatever the chief Republican 
aspirant for the Presidency did or said 
or wrote, was done or said or written 
only after the approval of Mark Hanna 
had been given to it. Few knew this 


*Report in New York Tribune, June 21, 1896. 
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at the time; but it began to be under- 
stood as the months wore on, though even 
then, and for a long while afterwards, 
the full significance of the fact was only 
half appreciated. What it really meant 
was that behind the candidacy of a most 
amiable, dignified, and upright gentleman 
there was advancing into a place of al- 
most unlimited power and opportunity 
a dominant influence which was seriously 
to modify the character of American pub- 
lic life. Here, in fact, one sees the initial 
appearance of what came to be known as 
“the business man” in the highest sphere 
of national politics. For it was as a 
“business man” that Hanna always spoke 
of himself. Politics with him were an ad- 
junct to his “business ;” and the esoteric 
interests of “business” such as his were 
for a while to direct the course of Ameri- 
can history. Before this time, in the 
United States as in all other nations of the 
first rank, men of wealth had often gained 
political power, and it was frequently 
their wealth which had enabled them to 
do so. But in general, and with most of 
them, wealth was the means, and political 
office the end. Again, as has been already 
shown in the course of this narrative, 
wealth had been often wrongly and un- 
scrupulously used for the furtherance of 
political ambition. But in 1896 a novel 
phenomenon was exhibited, the result of 
many causes, all of which, however, had 
tended towards one result. Now for the 
first time, a party, if such it can be called, 
had arisen which was not devoted to any 
definite political principles at all, but 
rather to the furtherance of interests that 
were commercial and financial. This 
party, though not recognised as a 
party, was neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican, but was the party of wealth— 
consolidated, highly organised, directed 
by men of rare ability, and using political 
power no longer as an end, but as a 
means, its real object being the private 
advantage of moneyed men, the safe- 
guarding of corporations from legal 
interference and control, and the exploi- 
tation of official influence for the benefit 
of individuals who were unknown to pub- 
lic life. All this was implied in the men- 
tion of “the business man in politics.” 
The business man in politics was the 
capitalist who needed political favours or 
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protection in his “business ;” and whether 
he were nominally a Republican or a 
Democrat, his allegiance to either party 
counted as nothing when compared with 
the sympathetic solidarity of interest 
which bound him to all other men of the 
same class. The representatives of wealth 
—manufacturers, bankers, mine-owners, 
railway managers, and heads of great 
financial institutions in general—had by 
this time come to constitute what was in 
reality another party which did not, in- 
deed, appear to be such, which had no 
name, and which did not hold conven- 
tions and openly nominate candidates of 
its own, but which loomed large behind 
the two older parties, endeavouring to 
play off one against the other, and to use 
indifferently the machinery of each for 
the esoteric welfare of consolidated 
wealth. The most far-sighted of the men 
who gave, as it were, the mot d’ordre to 
this formidable association, had _per- 
ceived with dread a growing tendency 
among the American people to expect 
from the Federal Government, rather 
than from the States, that redress for 
many a wrong, which only far-reaching 
centralised power could give. The par- 
ticularism of earlier years was disappear- 
ing. The old-time doctrine of States 
Rights was fast losing its hold upon the 
American people. Republican rule and 
the arguments of the Protectionists had 
gradually fostered a belief that if the 
Government at Washington was to be 
the creator of prosperity, so must it also 
be the fountain-head of justice. Many 
events of the preceding decade had stim- 
ulated and enhanced the intensity of this 
feeling, but perhaps the most significant 
of all was the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the debates over which 
had revealed the immense powers con- 
ferred by the clause in the Constitution 
permitting the Government to regulate 
commerce between the States. The par- 
ticular act in question had as yet imposed 
no serious check upon the operations of 
the various Trusts; but the principle 
which it had established was pregnant with 
possibilities of disaster to those corpora- 
tions which had successfully defied the 
common law and had found it easy to con- 
trol the legislative action of individual 
States. A shiver must have passed 








through many a directorate when Con- 
gress actually set upon the statute-books 
even an imperfect law invoking so great 
a power against the lawlessness of wealth. 
President Cleveland’s vigorous assault 
upon the overprotection of special indus- 
tries must likewise have made a deep im- 
pression. That one attack had practically 
failed ; yet another might succeed. On the 
whole, the temper of the times and a 
steady drift towards something like State 
Socialism were becoming plain to many, 
and to none more so than to those persons 
who now came to the surface of affairs, 
bearing the euphemistic name of “busi- 
ness men in politics.” In was because 
Mr. Hanna was a perfect type of the 
class which has been here described, that 
his personality and his character assume 
so much importance. It was an unerring 
instinct which led the cartoonists and 
caricaturists in the press to draw his like- 
ness and let it symbolise predaceous capi- 
tal. And just as Mr. Hanna had for- 
merly got control of the city government 
of Cleveland in order to secure fran- 
chises for his street-railways, so now both 
he and his associates began a vigorous 
campaign for the control of the national 
administration, because it, too, had be- 
come essential to the future safety of 
their “business.” The very audacity of 
their scheme almost excites one’s admi- 
ration; nor did it necessarily imply the 
presence of corruption in its grosser forms. 
Theirs was a far more scientific game, 
as it was also a far bolder one, than that 
of the old-time purchasers of legislation. 
Those who played it kept, for the most 
part within the letter of the law. The 
persons with whom they had to do 
were no longer the cheaply venal 
creatures to whom money bribes could 
be safely offered. Men of reputation and 
honour must be influenced and used 
through what were apparently legitimate 
rewards. But the effect upon American 
life, both public and private, of the en- 
trance of this new caste or party was de- 
plorable, in that it meant the enervation 
of civic morality and the exaltation of 
social ideals that were debasing. 


During the early months of 1896, 
Mr. Hanna as the chief McKinley man- 
ager, undertook a very difficult rdle. The 
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Republicans in the Eastern States were 
almost solidly in favour of maintaining 
the gold standard and of establishing it 
by law. In most of the Western States, 
on the other hand, the party was honey- 
combed by what was styled the “silver 
heresy.” The money question was forc- 
ing its way insistently to the front and 
demanding a solution. Neither element 
of the party must be repelled. A ma- 
jority of delegates from both sections of 
the country must cast their votes for 
Mr. McKinley in order to secure his nom- 
ination and make his election possible. 
Mr. Hanna’s management was masterly, 
and revealed a rare genius for political 
strategy. Above and beyond his already 
well-known shrewdness, courage and re- 
sourcefulness, he now exhibited a rare 
discretion and a diplomatic taciturnity, 
which few had ever thought this rough, 
impulsive person to possess. ‘The story 
of how Mr. Hanna brought about the 
nomination of McKinley has never yet 
been fully told. His course, at the 
time, was utterly misunderstood. A reading 
of the contemporary newspapers will 
serve to show that even the surface facts 
were ludicrously misrepresented. The 
narrative that is now to be set forth is 
that which Mr. Hanna himself was after- 
wards wont to tell in private conversa- 
tion ; and it is in complete accord with all 
the circumstances which are matters of 
both personal and public record. 

Mr. Hanna was himself a thorough be- 
liever in the gold standard. Furthermore, 
he intended that the Republican Conven- 
tion should make an unequivocal declara- 
tion in favour of such a standard. But 
for the time he kept his purpose to himself 
and bent his energies to the single task 
of securing delegates favourable to Mc- 
Kinley. The Western States were his 
chief concern. New England was prac- 
tically a negligible quantity and was in 
any case practically committed to the 
support of Mr. Speaker Reed. The 
greatest of the Middle States, New York 
and Pennsylvania, had candidates of their 
own, who stood no chance of nomination, 
but whose appearance in the field would 
at the outset neutralise the influence of 
those States in the Convention. The 
West and South were, therefore, the ob- 
ject of Mr. Hanna’s immediate solicitude. 
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Both sections had a leaning towards the 
doctrine of free silver; and, hence, 
Mr. McKinley must be represented for 
awhile as a genuine “friend of silver.” 
Yet this point must not be too strongly 
pressed, and the currency question must 
be treated as one of subsidiary interest 
and importance. Such is a brief outline 
of the situation as it appeared to 
Mr. Hanna; and his able campaign was 
conducted in accordance with its exi- 
gencies. As early as January of 1896 
the Republican newspapers throughout 
the country began to display a remark- 
able enthusiasm for Mr. McKinley’s nom- 
ination,—not, however, because of his 
past or present attitude toward the 
money question, but because he was the 
exponent of high tariff duties and easy 
times. The lean years of the Cleveland 
administration were explained as wholly 
due to the repeal of the McKinley Act 
of 1890. Voters have short memories, 
and they had long since forgotten that 
the Treasury deficits, the lowered wages, 
and the shutting down of mills and fac- 
tories had begun during Mr. Harrison’s 
Presidency. All that they were permit- 
ted to remember was the fact that now at 
least 3,000,000 men were.out of work, 
and that a Democratic President had 
been in office for three years. The days 
of Harrison were lauded as an era of 
abundance; and the election of McKin- 
ley on the tariff issue was declared to be 
the only way of bringing back that glo- 
rious period. The old cry of “Bill Mc- 
Kinley and the McKinley Bill!’ was sup- 
plemented by the new and taking catch- 
word, “McKinley and the Full Dinner- 
Pail!” Someone described the Ohio 
statesman as “the advance agent of pros- 
perity,” and this phrase went from mouth 
to mouth and was caught up by the news- 
papers. Never was a press campaign 
more skilfully conducted. It seemed to 
reflect a spontaneous demand for the 
nomination of Mr. McKinley in the great 
Republican strongholds. Yet the silver 
question would not down, but every- 
where distracted men’s attention from the 
tariff cry. The gold men in the East and 
the silver men in the West were equally 
clamorous to know just where the “ad- 
vance agent of prosperity” himself stood. 
When the Ohio State Convention met on 
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March 11th, its pronouncement on the fi- 
nancial issue was eagerly awaited; for 
surely Mr. McKinley’s own State might 
be expected to give the watchword to his 
party throughout the land. But Mr. 
Hanna was too shrewd to show his hand 
just yet; and so the Convention adopted 
that sort of Delphic utterance which the 
vocabulary of American politics ex- 
pressively denominates a “straddle.” The 
State platform said: “We contend for 
honest money; for a currency of gold, 
silver, and paper. . that shall be as 
sound as the Government and as untar- 
nished as its honour.” To that end, the 
Ohio Republicans favoured “bimetal- 
lism,” and demanded the use of “both 
gold and silver as standard money.” 

Of course, this declaration under all its 
sounding phrases was ambiguous to a 
degree. Everybody—Democrats, Repub- 
licans and Populists—desired “honest 
money ;” they were all agreed that “gold, 
silver and paper” ought to constitute the 
currency of the United States. But as 
to what was “honest money,” and as to 
what were to be the relative values of the 
“gold, silver and paper,” opinions were 
everywhere as widely divergent as those 


of President Cleveland and “Coin” Har- 


vey. The effect of this Ohio declaration 
was, on the whole, however, just what Mr. 
Hanna had intended. It left things pre- 
cisely where they were in the West, and 
enabled the McKinley agents to explain 
their candidate’s opinions in whatever way 
was most likely to please their auditors 
in each section. As for Mr. McKinley 
himself, he remained at his home in 
Canton, refusing with much dignity to 
be interviewed, but making from time to 
time a brief address on the subject of 
the tariff. In New England, and above 
all in New York, this reticence excited 
both alarm and indignation. Was Mr. 
McKinley still a silver man at heart as 
he had been in 1878, when he voted for 
the Bland-Allison Bill, and as he had 
seemed to be when later he reproached 
President Cleveland for having “struck 
down silver”? Many and vehement were 
the demands that he come out frankly 
and say just what he thought about the 
most vital issue of the day. Mr. Hanna 
and his associates treated this demand as 
though it were impertinent and almost in- 





sulting. Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio said 
with a show of solemn indignation : 

“No man’s friends have a right to call upon 
him to foreshadow the party’s platform. . . . 
Major McKinley will respond to the platform, 
but he will not dictate what the platform shall 
be.”* 


Perhaps through the minds of some of 
the anxious Republicans who read these 
words, there may have flitted a recollection 
of Mr. Cleveland’s blunt letter to the Re- 
form Club in 1892,t when he spoke out 
just what he thought, even though he 
felt that in doing so he was forfeiting 
the Presidency. Their fears, at any rate, 
led them to work hard for delegations fa- 
vourable to the gold standard. Early in 
June, it was evident that Mr. Hanna had 
in all probability secured a majority in 
support of McKinley’s nomination, while 
it was also probable that the silver men 
would be outvoted. Twenty-two Repub- 
lican State conventions had, in fact, pro- 
nounced openly against the free coinage 
of silver. Yet it still seemed possible that 
the National Convention in St. Louis 
would repeat the Ohio “straddle,” and 
thus continue the traditional policy of 
evasion and equivocation. 

The Convention met on June 16th, with 
little show of genuine enthusiasm among 
the delegates.[ Even before the formal 
opening, the money question had dwarfed 
all other topics of discussion. There were 
rumours of dissension and threats of ac- 
tual voting. Senator Platt of New York 
openly attacked Mr. McKinley for his secre- 
tiveness and “duplicity,” and spoke of 
withdrawing from the Convention if it 
failed to make a specific declaration for 
the gold standard. The New York dele- 
gation, of which Mr. Platt was chairman, 
passed resolutions condemning the free 
coinage of silver. On the other hand, 
Senator Teller, who headed the Colo- 
rado delegation, made it plain that if 
a gold “plank” were adopted, he and 
his followers would secede. The dele- 
gations from the Western mining States 
were equally emphatic. Mr. Hanna had 
secured most of the Southern delegates 
for his candidate, but some were still in 


*Interview in the New York Times, May 


18, 1896. 
tSee Tue Bookman for July, p. 481. 
tNew York Tribune, June 16 and 17, 1896. 
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doubt. One of the Texan delegates re- 
ceived by every mail post-cards on which 
large and vivid characters in red admon- 
ished him: “If you vote for McKinley 
you need not come back to Dallas!’* 
The New England representatives still 
warmly urged the claims of Mr. Reed, 
whose foremost champion was Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. The New York 
delegates were favourable to the can- 
didacy of Mr. Levi P. Morton, who had 
been Vice-president during the Harrison 
administration. Mr. Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania showed how completely he was 
master of his own State by the fact that 
the Pennsylvania delegates were pledged 
to give him at least a complimentary vote. 
The lowa delegation had been directed to 
put Senator Allison in nomination. 
Thus, when the first session of the Con- 
vention began, under the temporary 
chairmanship of Mr. Charles W. Fair- 
banks of Indiana, all was confusion, and 
rumours of every sort were rife. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hanna was solidify- 
ing the strength of the McKinley forces 
and hourly adding to their numbers. In 
his pocket he had a draét of the ““money 
plank” which he meant to have the Con- 
vention finally adopt, and it was ex- 
plicitly and unequivocally in favour of 
the gold standard. He had shown it to 
Mr. McKinley, who had approved it and 
who had himself prepared the draft of a 
tariff plank. But not even yet was 
Mr. Hanna ready to declare himself. He 
meant to manceuvre in such a way as to 
make his final move appear to be a con- 
cession, in return for which he could 
ask a substantial equivalent. In other 
words, he was to receive a reward for 
doing the very thing that he had all along 
intended to accomplish. The Committee 
on Resolutions found it difficult to reach 
an agreement as to the financial declara- 
tion to be made. Senator Teller, who was 
a member of that Committee, held out for 
a free silver plank,and his colleagues were 
slow to antagonise him. Mr. Hanna let 
them discuss the question for nearly two 
days, during which time the business of 
the Convention was at a standstill, the 
members listening to speechmaking, to the 
arguments of woman suffragists, and to 
patriotic music. On the first day, the ses- 
*New York Tribunc, June 16, 1896. 
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sion lasted for little more than an hour. 
The wildest stories were circulated re- 
garding the coming action of the Plat- 
form Committee. This delay and the re- 
sulting rumours seriously alarmed the ad- 
vocates of gold. They feared lest in the 
end some sort of compromise might be 
made. Finally, several of the most influ- 
ential of their number decided to take the 
bull by the horns. They went to Mr. 
Hanna’s rooms in the hotel where he was 
staying, and delivered a sort of ultima- 
tum. They demanded that he accept a 
gold-standard plank for the platform, or 
else they would carry the fight to the floor 
of the Convention and thus precipitate an 
open conflict between themselves and the 
supporters of Mr. McKinley. They gave 
Mr. Hanna just an hour in which to ac- 
cede to their demand.* That wily 
leader must have smiled grimly as they 
left him to reflect upon the threat which 
they had made. They had quite uncon- 
sciously played his game and victory was 
now assured. Needless to say, in less 
than the prescribed hour Mr. Hanna an- 
nounced himself to be a gold man ; and the 
plank which he had brought with him to 
St. Louis was incorporated in the plat- 
form to be reported. Apparently he had 
and 


yielded under strong compulsion ; 
the gentlemen who had seemingly forced 
their will upon him now thought of him 
with that kindliness which generous vic- 
tors feel towards a vanquished foe.+ 
And so it came to pass that on 


*McClure, Our Presidents, p. 366 (New 
York, 1905). Colonel McClure tells this as 
of his own personal knowledge. 

tThe credit of having forced the gold plank 
upon the Convention has been claimed by many 
persons—especially by Senator Platt, by Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts and by Mr. Ed- 
ward Lauterbach of New York; but there is 
no reason for thinking that Mr. Hanna’s own 
statement regarding the matter is inaccurate. 
What influences may have operated upon 
Mr. Hanna himself earlier in the year, it is dif- 
ficult to say. There exists a strong belief that 
he decided in favour of an explicit declara- 
tion for gold because of the insistence of 
Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat, the editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Record-Herald (then the 
Times-Herald). Mr. Kohlsaat had long been 
an intimate friend of Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Hanna, and it is certain that he very 
strongly urged the insertion of the gold plank 
in the St. Louis platform. There is no good 
reason for thinking that Messrs. Platt and 
Lodge played any important part in the epi- 
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June 18th the platform was read to the 
Convention by Senator Foraker. It de- 
scribed the Cleveland administration as 
responsible for “a record of unparalleled 
incapacity, dishonour, and disaster.” It 
renewed Republican allegiance to “the 
policy of protection as the bulwark of 
American industrial independence and the 
foundation of American development and 
prosperity.” “Protection and Reciprocity 
are twin measures of Republican policy 
and go hand in hand. Democratic rule has 
recklessly struck down both, and both 
must be re-established.” It declared for a 
“firm, vigorous and dignified” foreign 
policy; for American control of the 
Hawaiian Islands; for the purchase of 
the Danish West Indies ; and for the con- 
struction, operation and ownership of a 
Nicaraguan canal by the United States. 
The Monroe Doctrine was reaffirmed, 
and American intervention in Cuba was 
mentioned with approval. ‘“We favour 
the continued enlargement of the navy, 
and a complete system of harbour and 
sea-coast defences.” 

Amid breathless silence, the part of the 
platform relating to the money question 
was read out: 


“The Republican Party is unreservedly for 
sound money. . . . We are unalterably op- 
posed to every measure calculated to debase 
our currency or impair the credit of our coun- 
try. We are therefore opposed to the free 
coinage of silver, except by international agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of 
the world, which we pledge ourselves to pro- 
mote; and until such agreement can be ob- 
tained, the existing gold standard must be 
preserved. All our silver and paper currency 
must be maintained at parity with gold; and 
we favour all measures designed to maintain 
inviolably the obligations of the United States, 
and all our money, whether coin or paper, 
at the present standard, the standard of the 
most enlightened nations of the earth.” 


sode. Mr. Hanna speaking of them, soon after 
the Convention, said: “I do not desire to de- 
tract from the efforts made by these gentle- 
men for the cause of sound money, but I do 
wish to state most emphatically that the plank 
defining the party’s position was advocated by 
Western men, drawn up by Western men, and 
approved by me before any man from the East 
reached St. Louis. The plank as finally ap- 
proved by me went to the Convention without 
Eastern interference or suggestion.” 
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No sooner had the platform been re- 
ported to the Convention, than Senator 
Teller of Colorado rose and offered a 
substitute for its gold-standard declara- 
tion. Mr. Teller’s substitute was one 
which he had tried in vain to induce the 
Committee to adopt. It declared that 
“the Republican Party favours the use of 
both gold and silver as equal standard 
money ;” and it pledged the party to se- 
cure “the free, unrestricted and inde- 
pendent coinage of gold and silver” in 
the mints of the United States “at a 
ratio of 16 parts of silver to 1 of gold.” 

This embodied the extreme demand of 
the free-silver men and it was certain to 
be rejected. Many delegates might have 
favoured the device of a “straddle,” as a 
measure of expediency; but Senator Tel- 
ler had forced the monetary issue in a 
way which admitted of no compromise. 
In support of his substitute he spoke with 
intense feeling, his voice often faltering, 
and tears of unaffected emotion in 
his eyes. For him it was a solemn mo- 
ment. He had been a Republican all his 
life, and to part with his old associates 
was unspeakably bitter. 


“When the Republican Party was organised, 
I was there. It has never had a national can- 
didate since it was organised that my voice 
has not been raised in his support. It has 
never had a great principle enunciated in its 
platform that has not had my approbation until 
now. With its distinguished leaders I have 
been in close communion and close friendship. 
I have shared in its honours and in its few 
Do you think that we 
with a party like 
this unless it be a matter of duty—a duty, not 
to our respective States only, but a duty to 
all the people of this great land?” 


defeats and disasters. 


can sever our connection 


The Convention respected Mr. Teller’s 
emotion and listened to his address in 


sympathetic silence. But when the roll 
was called, his substitute was rejected by 
a vote of 818 to 105, and the platform as 
reported from the Committee was 
adopted by a vote of 812 to 110. Those 
delegates who were in full accord with 
Mr. Teller then rose and left the conven- 
tion hall. They were only thirty-four in 
number, yet among them were four Sen- 
ators of the United States and two 
members of the House of Represen- 
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tatives.* The Convention then  pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of a candidate 
for the Presidency. The nominating 
speeches were beneath the level of even 
Convention oratory, and neither Senator 
Foraker’s oration in behalf of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, nor Senator Lodge’s in support 
of Mr. Reed, nor Mr. Depew’s for Mr. 
Morton, showed any great rhetorical 
ability. The result was already known to 
all, even before the delegates had been 
polled. A test of Mr. McKinley’s 
strength as against the united opposi- 
tion had previously been made upon a 
question of sustaining the Committee on 
Credentials, and the vote showed the 
Ohio candidate to have a large majority 
(545 to 359). This was vastly increased 
when the Convention voted directly on 
the nomination. Mr. McKinley re- 
ceived 661 votes; Mr. Reed, 84; Senator 
Quay, 61: Mr. Morton, 58; and 
Senator Allison, 35. The choice of 
Mr. McKinley was then made unani- 
mous amid the first genuine enthusiasm 
that had been shown. The cheering was 
vociferous and prolonged ; and it reached 

*The four senators were Messrs. Teller 
(Colorado), Dubois (Idaho), Cannon (Utah), 
and Pettigrew (South Dakota). The States 
represented in the secession were Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Montana and South 
Dakota. 
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a climax when a delegate raised upon the 
point of a flag-staff a cocked hat such as 
one associates with the appearance of 
Napoleon. It was a harmless whim on 
the part of Mr. McKinley to fancy that 
he bore a certain physical resemblance to 
the victor of Marengo; and a knowledge 
of this lent vigour to the cheering which 
greeted the Napoleonic emblem. Unsym- 
pathetic Democrats noted that the nom- 
ination had been made on June 18th, the 
date of the battle of Waterloo; and they 
professed to see in the coincidence an 
omen of disaster to the Republican 
Napoleon. 

For the Vice-Presidency, the Conven- 
tion nominated on the first ballot 
Mr. Garret A. Hobart, a wealthy lawyer 
and man of affairs, whose home was in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. McKinley’s nomination was well 
received by Republicans throughout the 
country; and the explicit utterance in 
favour of the gold standard appeased the 
capitalists and business men who had pre- 
viously opposed him as a trimmer. But his 
selection on a gold platform had also the 
effect of consolidating the advocates of 
silver and of making the election turn 
inevitably upon the financial question. 
Even before this the Democratic Party 
in the West and South had become prac- 
ticallya free-silver party. The conventions 
of thirty States had passed resolutions 
approving the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. Only ten States 
had declared for the maintenance of the 
gold standard. The convention of one 
State alone (Florida) had ignored the 
money issue altogether. It was so plain 
that the approaching National Conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party would be 
controlled by the free-silver men, that 
many conservative Democrats (or 
“Cleveland Democrats,” as they were 
called) were at first inclined to take no 
part in the Convention’s councils, but to 
break openly with their party in advance 
of its assemblage. From this course, 
however, they were dissuaded by 
President Cleveland himself, who, on 
June 16th, caused a letter to be pub- 
lished which may be considered his last 
official utterance as the head of the 
Democratic Party. In it his faith in the 
ultimate good sense of the people was 
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still apparent. His tone was still both 
confident and courageous. A National 
Convention, wrote he, is a gathering for 
conference and reflection. No Democrat 
should refuse to take part in it from 
sheer faint-heartedness or with the be- 
lief that itsconclusions are predetermined. 
On the contrary, every one should do all 
within his power to guide its delibera- 
tions to wise and salutary ends. “A 
cause worth fighting for is worth fighting 
for to the end.” 

This spirited summons rallied the 
conservative leaders of the party; and 
when the Convention met at Chicago on 
July 7th, both factions were fully repre- 
sented there. But as soon as the dele- 
gates began to arrive, it was plain 
that only a miracle of management could 
stem the tide that had set in for free 
silver. As Mr. Richard P. Bland ex- 
pressed it in a published interview, the 
Democracy of the West were convinced 
that “the gold standard meant bank- 
ruptcy,” and that the Convention would 
declare for the “free coinage of silver 
at 16 to 1 and d—n the consequences !’’* 
A correspondent of the New York 
World, which was the organ of the Cleve- 
land Democrats, described the situation in 
Chicago very accurately in these words: 
“The Silverites will be invincible if 
united and harmonious; but they have 
neither machine nor boss. The oppor- 
tunity is here; the man is lacking.” 

Such was, indeed, the case. There 
were present men who in former years 
had exercised almost dictatorial power in 
Democratic conventions; but they were 
now swept aside unheeded, or made to 
feel that they were distrusted and dis- 
liked. Senator Hill, Mr. Whitney and 
ex-Governor Flower of New York were 
there, and so were ex-Governor W. E. 
Russell of Massachusetts and Mr. Bragg of 
Wisconsin; yet they were lost in the 
swirling mob that marched and shouted 
and sang without leadership or any 
definite purpose save a desire to 
“smash things” and to shake off 
the domination of the East. Fanatics 
like Altgeld and Tillman rode the crest 
of this human deluge, and their wild talk 
harmonised with the reckless mood of 

*Interview in New York World, July 1, 
1896 
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those who listened to them eagerly. 
One finds it interesting to speculate 
upon the feelings with which Senator 
Gorman of Maryland must have watched 
the strange scenes that were taking place 
on the eve of this Convention of his 
party. At the Convention of 1892, he 
had been an honoured leader. The cause 
for which he then contended had tri- 
umphed at the polls. A Democratic 
President and a Democratic Con- 
gress had sought to keep their pledges 
to the nation by wise and moderate 
counsels, by the remission of unjust 
taxation, and by shaking off the grasp 
of the money power. But Mr. Gorman 
and those who acted with him had 
turned that great victory to naught. 
They had humiliated their chosen leader, 
and made the professions of their party 
seem dishonest and ridiculous. But in 
doing this, they had sown the wind, and 
they were now blasted by the whirlwind 
of political retribution. Who in all this 
vociferous multitude cared for what 
Mr. Gorman and his associates wished or 
thought? The most uncouth of all the 
delegates from a mining camp was here 
of more importance than the smooth 
Senator from Maryland, who, having by 
his machinations sapped the strength of 
the conservative Democracy, had thus 
unbarred the flood-gates of a furious 
torrent which was already far beyond 
control. 

How completely the great majority of 
the delegates had cast away their old al- 
legiances was made evident when the 
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began ; and in opposition to Mr. Hill, Sen- 
ator John W. Daniel of Virginia, an ardent 
silver advocate, was put in nomination, 
and was elected to the temporary chair- 
manship by the decisive vote of 556 to 349. 
A preliminary test of strength had now 
been made; and from this moment the 
silver men were exultantly aware of their 
supremacy. An eye-witness of the scene 
thus noted its significance: “The sceptre 
of political power has passed from the 
strong, certain hands of the East to the 
feverish, headstrong mob of the West and 
South.”* During the debate, a delegate 
had casually spoken the name of Presi- 
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Convention first assembled on July 7th, in 
a vast structure, styled the Coliseum, 
under whose spreading roof of glass and 


dent Cleveland. Many of the spectators 
at once rose to their feet and cheered ; but 


iron fifteen thousand human beings were 
crowded together in the heat of a summer 
sun. The National Committee was still 
controlled by the conservative element of 
the party; and this Committee now pre- 
sented to the Convention the name of 
Senator Hill of New York as its selection 
for the temporary chairmanship. Both 
usage and etiquette required that their 
choice should be ratified by the delegates 
as a matter of ordinary courtesy. But not 
even for a temporary office would the ma- 
jority accept an Eastern man who was 
also an opponent of free silver. A de- 
bate remarkable for its bitterness at once 


it was an ominous circumstance that not 
a single delegate joined in the cheering, 
even those from New York remaining 
silent in their places. Mr. Altgeld, on 
the other hand, was greeted with yells of 
unrestrained delight. 

Having won this victory, and having 
listened to an address by Senator Daniel, 
the Convention adjourned until the fol- 
lowing day. When it reassembled on the 
morning of July 8th, it was plain that the 
silver faction meant to use its power to 
the full. By a sweeping majority the 
representation of each Territory was aug- 


*New York World, July 8, 1806. 
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mented from two members to six. The 
delegation from Nebraska, which was 
pledged to support the gold standard, was 
unseated, and a contesting delegation of 
silver men, with Mr. William J. Bryan at 
its head, was admitted to the Convention. 
Four gold delegates from Michigan were 
rejected, and four silver delegates were 
substituted in their places, thus giving to 
the silver faction, under the unit rule, the 
entire vote of Michigan. Having made 
these changes, all of which greatly in- 
creased the strength of the majority, Sen- 
ator S. M. White of California was made 
the permanent President of the Conven- 
tion. 

On July 9th, the Committee on Reso- 
lutions reported a platform devoted al- 
most wholly to the money question, which 
was declared to be “paramount to all 
others at this time.” The platform, after 
denouncing the demonetisation of silver 
as being the cause of the prevalent finan- 
cial distress, went on to say: 


“We are unalterably opposed to monometal- 
lism, which has locked fast the prosperity of 
an industrial people in the paralysis of hard 
times. Gold monometallism is a British policy, 
and its adoption has brought other nations into 
financial servitude to London. We de- 
mand the free and unlimited coinage of both 
silver and gol at the present legal ratio of 
16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other We demand that the 
standard silver dollar shall be a full legal 
tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public 
and private; and we favour such legislation as 
will prevent for the future the demonetisation 
of any kind of legal-tender money by private 
contract.” 


nation. 


The resolutions were made to condemn 
“the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of 
the United States in time of peace and 

the trafficking with banking syndi- 
cates’; and to denounce “arbitrary inter- 
ference by Federal authorities in local af- 
fairs,” and especially “government by in- 
junction,” which was described as “a new 
and highly dangerous form of oppres- 
sion, by which Federal judges become at 
once legislators, judges and execution- 
ers.” “Life tenure in the public service” 
was also disapproved in favour of ap- 
pointments for fixed terms of office. The 
Monroe Doctrine was reaffirmed; sym- 
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pathy was expressed for the people of Cuba 
in their struggle for independence ; and an 
enlargement of the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was de- 
manded, together with such “control of 
railroads as will protect the people from 
robbery and oppression.” 

It will be noted that, contrary to all 
usage, this platform as reported by the 
majority contained no word of approba- 
tion for President Cleveland. More than 
that, it condemned every important policy 
with which he had been identified. It was, 
indeed, precisely what those who wrote 
it meant that it should be—a repudiation 
of him and of his administration. A mi- 
nority of the Committee, however, pre- 
sented a protest to the Convention signed 
by sixteen members representing sixteen 
different States.* These gentlemen pro- 
nounced some of the declarations in the 
platform, as reported by the majority of 
the Committee, to be “wholly unneces- 
sary.” Others were called “ill-considered 
and ambiguously phrased,” while still 
others were “extreme and revolutionary.” 
The minority, therefore, offered in place 
of the free silver declaration, a substitute 
to the effect that any attempt on the part 
of the United States alone to establish 
free silver coinage would both imperil 
the national finances and retard or pre- 
vent the success of international bimetal- 
lism. “It would place this country at 
once upon a silver basis, impair contracts, 
disturb business, diminish the purchasing 
power of the wages of labour, and inflict 
irreparable evil upon our nation’s com- 
merce and industry.” Finally, the mi- 
nority offered the following resolution as 
an amendment to the majority’s report: 


“We commend the honesty, economy, cour- 
age and fidelity of the present Democratic 
national administration.” 


30th reports were now before the Con- 
vention, and the climax of the struggle 


had been reached. At once Senator Till- 
man leaped to the platform. To him the 
minority report, with its praise of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, was like a red rag to a 
*Among the signers of the protest were 
Senator Hill of New York, Mr. Vilas of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Gray of Delaware, and Messrs. 
Lynde Harrison, C. V. Holman, John E. Rus- 
sell, John Prentiss Poe. William R. Steele, 
Robert E. Wright and Charles D. Rogers. 
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bull. He fronted the multitude, dark and 
savage-featured, his face flushed, his hair 
unkempt, “the incarnation of the mob, 
vengeful and defiant.” There was a 
strange gleam in his one eye. When he 
began to speak his fury soon rose to a 
fierce crescendo. He paced the platform 
like a madman, clenching his fists, hissing 
out his words, tossing his hands high 
above his head, and snapping his jaws to- 
gether.* So completely had his passion 
mastered him, that much of what he said 
was unintelligible; but those who heard 
him gathered that he was denouncing 
Mr. Cleveland as “a tool of Wall Street,” 
a tyrant, and one who richly deserved to 
be impeached and driven from his high 
office. Oddly enough, the vehemence of 
Mr. Tillman defeated its own object. In- 
tense as was the feeling of the multitude 
to which he spoke, such raving did not 
touch its sympathies. Though applause 


was given to him by many, in his violence 
he had overshot the mark. Senator Hill, 
who spoke in behalf of the minority re- 
port, failed in another way to meet the 
mood of the vast audience. His face was 
ashen white and his manner glacial. Mr. 
Hill entirely lacked the oratorical temper- 


ament. Wholly unimpassioned at all 
times, the emotion of those about him 
seemed to make him colder and still more 
unbending. “I am a Democrat,” he be- 
gan, “but I am not a revolutionist.”” Then 
he proceeded with a discourse that was 
wholly argumentative, an appeal to 
reason, which, if pronounced before a 
purely deliberative body, might well have 
carried conviction in its words. But it 
was no deliberative body that he now ad- 
dressed, but a surging mass of men 
frantic with excitement, upon whom mere 
argument was thrown away. He might 
as well have spoken to a cyclone; and 
when he took his seat, he knew that he 
had failed. Mr. Vilas of Wisconsin and 
Mr. Russell of Massachusetts, who fol- 
lowed and supported Mr. Hill, were no 
less ineffectual. Weakness of voice, an 
evident consciousness of coming defeat, 
and an unpopular cause, all combined to 
make their efforts unavailing. 

Until now there had spoken no man to 
whom that riotous assembly would listen 
with respect. But at this moment there 

*Report in New York World, July to, 1806. 
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appeared upon the platform Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska, who came 
forward to reply to the three preceding 
speakers. As he faced the twenty thou- 
sand yelling, cursing, shouting men before 
him, they felt at once that indescribable, 
inagnetic thrill which beasts and men 
alike experience in the presence of a 
master. Serene and self-possessed, and 
with a smile upon his lips, he faced the 
roaring multitude with a splendid con- 
sciousness of power. Before a single 
word had been uttered by him, the pande- 
monium sank to an inarticulate murmur, 
and when he began to speak, even this 
was hushed to the profoundest silence. 
A mellow, penetrating voice that reached, 
apparently without the slightest effort, to 
the farthermost recesses of that enormous 
hall, gave utterance to a brief exordium: 


“Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
CoNVENTION: I should be presumptuous, in- 
deed, to present myself against the distin- 
guished gentlemen to whom you have listened, 
if this were a mere measuring of abilities; but 
this is not a contest between persons. The 
humblest citizen in all the land, when clad 
in the armour of a righteous cause, is stronger 
than all the hosts of error. I come to speak to 
you in defence of a cause as holy as the cause 
of liberty—the cause of humanity.” 


Mr. Bryan had in these three sentences 
already won his auditors. The repose 
and graceful dignity of his manner, the 
courteous reference to his opponents, and 
the perfect clearness and simplicity of his 
language, riveted the attention of every 
man and woman in the convention hall. 
As he continued, it was with increasing 
earnestness and power. He spoke briefly 
of the issue which was there to be deter- 
mined. He held it to be an issue based 
upon a vital principle—the right of the 
majority to rule and to have its firm con- 
victions embodied in the declaration of 
the party. 

“Tt is not a question of persons; it is a 
question of principle; and it is not with glad- 
ness that we find ourselves brought into con- 
flict with those who are now arrayed upon 
the other side. When you [turning to 
the gold delegates] come before us and tell 
us that we are about to disturb your business in- 
terests, we reply that you have disturbed our 
business interests by your course. 
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“We say to you that you have made the 
definition of a business man too limited in 
its application, The man who is employed for 
wages is as much a business man as his em- 
ployer. The attorney in a country town is as 
much a business man as the corporation coun- 
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The miners who go down a thousand feet 
into the earth, or climb two thousand feet 
upon the cliffs, and bring forth from their 
hiding places the precious metals to be poured 
into the channels of trade, are as much busi- 
ness men as the few financial magnates who, 
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sel in a great metropolis. The merchant at 
the cross-roads store is as much a business 
man as the merchant of New York. The 
farmer who goes forth in the morning and 
toils all day—who begins in the spring and 
toils all summer—and who, by the application 
of brain and muscle to the natural resources 
of the country, creates wealth, is as much a 
business man as the man who goes upon the 
board of trade and bets upon the price of grain. 


in a back room, corner the money of the 
world. We come to speak for this broader 
class of business men.” 


Mr. Brvan’s delivery of this passage 
was remarkable for its effectiveness. He 
spoke with the utmost deliberation, so 
that every word was driven home to each 
hearer’s consciousness, and yet with an 
ever-increasing force which found fit ex- 
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pression in the wonderful harmony and 
power of his voice. His sentences rang 
out, now with an accent of superb dis- 
dain, and now with the stirring challenge 
of a bugle call. 


“We do not come as aggressors. Our war 
is not a war of conquest; we are fighting in 
the defence of our homes, our families, and 
posterity. We have petitioned, and our peti- 
tions have been scorned. We have entreated, 
and our entreaties have been disregarded. We 
have begged, and they have mocked when 
our calamity came. We beg no longer; we 
entreat no more; we petition no more. We 
defy them!” 


As Mr. Bryan pronounced these 
spirited words, the great hall seemed to 
rock and sway with the fierce energy of 
the shout that ascended from twenty 
thousand throats. When he flung out the 
sentence “We defy them!” the leaderless 
Democracy of the West was leaderless no 
more. In that very moment, and in that 
burst of wild applause, it was acclaiming 
its new chief. 


“You come to us and tell us that the great 
cities are in favour of the gold standard. We 
reply that the great cities rest upon our broad 
and fertile prairies. Burn down your cities 
and leave our farms, and your cities will spring 
up again as if by magic; but destroy our 
farms, and the grass will grow in the streets 
of-every city in the country. .. . 

“We go forth confident that we shall win. 
Why? Because upon the paramount issue of 
this campaign there is not a spot of ground 
upon which the enemy will dare to challenge 
battle. If they tell us that the gold standard 
is a good thing, we shall point to their plat- 
form and tell them that their platform pledges 
the party to get rid of the gold standard and 
to substitute bimetallism. If the gold standard 
is a good thing, why try to get rid of it? I 
call your attention to the fact that some of 
the very people who are in this Convention 
to-day and who tell us that we ought to de- 
clare in favour of international bimetallism— 
thereby declaring that the gold standard is 
wrong and that the principle of bimetallism is 
better—these very people four months ago 
were open and avowed advocates of the gold 
standard, and were then telling us that we 
could not legislate two metals together, even 
with the aid of all the world. If the gold 
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standard is a good thing, we ought to declare 
in favour of its retention and not in favour of 
abandoning it; and if the gold standard is a 
bad thing, why should we wait until other 
nations are willing to help us to let go? Here 
is the line of battle, and we care not upon 
which issue they force the fight. We are pre- 
pared to meet them on either issue or on 
both. . 

“It is the issue of 1776 over again. Our 
ancestors when but three millions in num- 
ber had the courage to declare their political 
independence of every other nation. Shall we, 
their descendants, when we have grown to 
seventy millions, declare that we are less in- 
dependent than our forefathers? No, my 
friends, that will never be the verdict of our 
people. Therefore, we care not upon what 
lines the battle is fought. If they say bi- 
metallism is good, but that we cannot have 
it until other nations help us, we reply that, 
instead of having a gold standard because 
England has, we will restore bimetallism, and 
then let England have bimetallism because the 
United States has it. If they dare to come 
out into the open field and defend the gold 
standard as a good thing, we will fight them 
to the uttermost. Having behind us the pro- 
ducing masses of this nation and the world, 
supported by the commercial interests, the 
labouring interests, and the toilers every- 
where, we will answer their demand for a 
gold standard by saying to them: You shall 
not press down upon the brow of labour this 
crown of thorns—you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold!” 


The scene enacted in the Convention, 
as Mr. Bryan finished speaking, was 
indescribable. Throughout the latter 
part of his address, a crash of ap- 
plause had followed every sentence; but 
now the tumult was like that of a great 
sea thundering against the dykes. Twenty 
thousand men and women went mad with 
an irresistible enthusiasm. This orator 
had met their mood to the very full. He 
had found magic words for the feeling 
which they had been unable to express. 
And so he had played at will upon their 
very heart-strings, until the full tide of 
their emotion was let loose in one tumul- 
tuous shout which seemed to have no 
end. When order was partially re- 
stored, the substitute resolutions offered 
by Senator Hill were rejected with cries 
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of derision, as were two other amend- 
ments afterwards proposed by him; and 
then the free-silver platform was adopted 
by a vote of 628 to 301. Having taken 
this action, the delegates, exhausted by 
the day’s exciting scenes, adjourned until 
the following afternoon. 

Over night, the question of the candi- 
date to be nominated was earnestly dis- 
cussed. It was evident that Mr. Bryan 
had suddenly leaped into a prominence 
which made him a formidable competitor 
for the highest honours. Before hisaddress, 
no one had thought of him as a presidential 
candidate. Mr. Bland of Missouri, who 
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was popularly styled “the Father of Free 
Silver,” possessed the largest following. 
jut now there were many who believed 
that their true leader had been revealed 


to them in Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bland was 
able and experienced; but he lacked the 
fire and the genius for command which 
the young Nebraskan had so strikingly 
exhibited. Hence, when the Convention 
reassembled, and proceeded to the selec- 
tion of a candidate, although the first bal- 
lot showed Mr. Bland to have received 
235 votes, Mr. Bryan came next with 1109, 
the number necessary to a choice being 
502. Thirteen other gentlemen* received 

*Among them were Senators Hill, Turpie, 


Tillman and Teller; Mr. Boies of Iowa, 
Mr. Russell of Massachusetts, Vice-president 


scattering votes. On the second and third 
ballots, both Mr. Bland’s and Mr. Bryan’s 
following was increased; but on the 
fourth, Mr. Bryan led with 280 votes to 
241 for Mr. Bland. When the roll was 
called for the fifth time, Mr. Bryan lacked 
only 12 votes of a nomination, and at once 
78 delegates changed their votes from 
other candidates to him, thereby making 
him the choice of the Convention. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Arthur Sewall, a wealthy 
ship-builder of Maine, was nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency.* 

The action of the Convention was re- 
ceived in the West with immense enthusi- 
asm, in the South with doubtful approba- 
tion, and in the East with anger and 
dismay. Over the offices of some Demo- 
cratic newspapers, flags were hoisted at 
half-mast. Many journals expressed 
strong disapproval.t Not a few openly 
avowed their purpose of supporting the 
Republican candidates. The Western 
silver men were described by these papers 
as being really Populists who had stolen 
the name of Democrats. The gold dele- 
gates, returning from the scene of their 
defeat, set themselves to stimulate this 
feeling, where they did not take refuge in 
significant silence. “Are you still a 
Democrat?” an intimate friend asked of 
Senator Hill. “Yes,” replied the Senator ; 
“T am a Democrat still;’’ adding after a 
significant pause—‘“very still.” Naturally, 
the Republicans rejoiced at these evi- 
dences of Democratic dissension. It ap- 
peared for a few days as though a victory 
over Mr. Bryan might be won almost 


Stevenson, Mr. Blackburn of Kentucky and 
Mr. Pennoyer of Oregon. Of the gold dele- 
gates, 178 refused to take part in this ballot; 
and 162 abstained from voting further. 


*Five ballots were taken before Mr. Sewall 
was chosen, his chief competitors being Mr. J. 
C. Sibley, Mr. J. R. McLean (Ohio), Mr. G. F. 
Williams (Massachusetts) and Mr. Bland. 
More than 250 gold delegates refused to take 
part in the balloting for a vice-presidential 
candidate. 

*The following comments in the New York 
World of July 11th are sufficiently character- 
istic of conservative Democratic sentiment at 
the time: 

“Lunacy having dictated the platform, it was 
perhaps natural that hysteria should evolve 
the candidate. There is no doubt as to 
the result of the election, except as to the 
size of McKinley’s popular and _ electoral 
majority.” 
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without a struggle. But very soon this 
view was seen to be erroneous, and Mr. 
McKinley’s managers perceived with gen- 
uine alarm that the contest was to be one 
of the fiercest ever fought in American 
political history. For though in New 
England and New York, Mr. Bryan was 
certain to lose many votes, this loss would 
be offset by the thousands of votes which 
would be given him by the “Silver Re- 
publicans” and by the Populists in the 
Western States. On July 22d, these two 
parties held conventions in St. Louis, and 
each of them nominated Mr. Bryan for 
the Presidency, though the Populist Con- 
vention substituted the name of Mr. 
Thomas E. Watson of Georgia for that 
of Mr. Sewall as its candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency.* Already a section of 
the Prohibition Party, known as the 
“broad gaugers,” had adopted a platform 
favouring the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. It was plain, therefore, 
that Mr. Bryan would receive a very 
heavy vote from sources outside the pale 
of the regular Democracy. Moreover, as 
time went on, many conservative Demo- 
crats who had earnestly opposed the silver 
movement were still so far affected by 
their sentiments of party loyalty as to pre- 
fer any Democratic candidate to a Re- 
publican. It was for the purpose of draw- 
ing the votes of these men away from 
Mr. Bryan that the gold Democrats sum- 
moned a convention which met at Indian- 
apolist on September 2d, and, adopting 
the name of “National Democratic 
Party,” nominated for the Presidency 
General John M. Palmer of Illinois, and 
for the Vice-Presidency General Simon 
B. Buckner of Kentucky. This Conven- 
tion, to which forty-one States and three 
Territories sent delegates, adopted a plat- 
form condemning “the Populist Conven- 
tions of Chicago and St. Louis,” urging 
the maintenance of the gold standard, and 
highly commending “the fidelity, patriot- 
ism, and courage” of President Cleveland 
in fulfilling “his great public trust,” in 
maintaining “civil order and the enforce- 

*Those Populists who opposed a direct alli- 
ance with the Demogratic Party were styled 
“Middle-of-the-road_ men.” 

tGovernor Roswell P. Flower of New York 
was temporary chairman of the Convention, 


and Senator Caffery of Louisiana its perma- 
nent president. 


ment of the laws,” and in upholding “the 
credit and honour of the nation.”* 

The Democratic nominations were no 
sooner made than the whole country per- 
ceived the supreme issue of the campaign 
to be the silver question. Even Mr. Mc- 
Kinley ceased to discourse upon the tariff, 
and addressed his visiting delegations on 
the one subject of the currency. The Re- 
publicans took up the cry of “sound 
money,” and made that the party slogan. 
Active canvassing began at an unprece- 
dentedly early date. There was no inter- 
val of rest and apathy. Mr. Bryan him- 
self forced the fighting, and made the 
first aggressive move by journeying in 
August to New York City in order 
that he might receive the formal 
notice of his nomination in the Madison 
Square Garden. As he expressed it, in a 
phrase that was much criticised at the 
time, he wished first to present his cause 
“in the heart of what now seems to be the 
enemy’s country.”+ His intention created 
a genuine panic among the Republicans. 
Although in their public prints they had 
sneered at Mr. Bryan’s oratorical powers, 
although they had derisively dubbed him 
“the Boy Orator of the Platte,” and 
although they had absurdly described the 
famous peroration of his Convention 
speech as “blasphemous,” they were 
secretly afraid lest his eloquence should 
produce the same effect in New York as 
it had in Chicago. But Mr. Bryan him- 
self knew better. He was wise enough to 
understand that the conditions in Chicago 
could not possibly be reproduced in New 
York. He was aware that public expecta- 
tion had been worked up to so extrava- 
gant a pitch that were he Demosthenes 
and Cicero in one, he must inevitably fail 
to satisfy it. He therefore very sensibly 
declined to attempt what would have been 
impossible—in other words, he refused to 
compete against himself. When-he ap- 
peared before the immense audience in 
New York, he read a very carefully pre- 
pared address, well reasoned, temperate, 
and plausible, but with no attempt at elo- 
quence whatever. His opponents at once 


*See Hopkins, Political Parties in the United 
States (New York, 1900). 

tSpeech at Lincoln, Nebraska. August 8th. 
= __— The First Battle, p. 300 (Chicago, 
1897). 
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set up a howl of derision, and even many 
of his own supporters were for the mo- 
ment much chagrined. Nevertheless, he 
had acted wisely, and he had followed 
an excellent precedent; for Mr. Lincoln, 
when he first came to New York after 
receiving the Republican nomination in 
1860, had also read his speech and 
had declined to trust to his gift of 
improvising. But the circumstances of 
the meeting at the Madison Square 
Garden were undoubtedly unfortunate 
for Mr. Bryan. The night was 
one of intense midsummer heat. The 
sweltering audience was kept waiting in 
extreme discomfort. The notification 
speech of Governor W. J. Stone of Mis- 
souri was inexcusably long, while Mr. 
Bryan himself spoke for nearly two whole 
hours. A feeling of relief was experi- 
enced by the Republicans when they 
found that their formidable adversary 
had at least performed no miracle of elo- 
quence in “the enemy’s country.” 

But Mr. Bryan gave them no cause to 
relax their efforts to defeat him. With 
astonishing energy, he planned and car- 
ried out four long journeys through 
the country, speaking at every place of 
importance in the doubtful States. 
On a single one of these progresses, 
he travelled more than twelve thousand 
miles, and was everywhere received by 
enormous gatherings and with intense en- 
thusiasm. The funds for his campaign 
were scanty. All the financial interests of 
the country were arrayed against him. 
His managers had no great sums to lavish 
in subsidising newspapers, in circulating 
documents, in hiring bands, and in deco- 
rating whole cities with political banners. 
Mr. Bryan, in fact, fought single- 
handed against the party of wealth; yet 
almost alone, he made his foes strain 
every nerve to compass his defeat. It was 
estimated* that not less than 5,000,000 
persons heard him speak,and among them 
there were few who showed him anything 
that savoured of discourtesy. Almost the 
only exception was found in an incident 
at New Haven, where the students of 
Yale University interrupted his address 
with yells for McKinley and jeers for Mr. 
Bryan and his cause. But this was an 


*By Mr. R. F. Rose of the Associated Press. 
See Bryan, op. cit., p. 618. 
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exceptional incident and one which only 
the New York Sun had the hardihood to 
defend. It would, indeed, have been very 
difficult for any fair-minded person, after 
hearing Mr. Bryan, to feel aught but a 
sincere personal respect for him. The 
tone of all his speeches was admirable. 
He dealt with principles alone and not with 
persons. Although showered with abuse 
by the Republican and Gold Democratic 
newspapers, he never condescended to 
reply in kind; and for his chief political 
adversary he had only words of courteous 
consideration. Speaking in the town of 
Canton, Mr. McKinley’s home, he said— 
and the sentences were very characteristic 
of his manliness: 


“I am glad to meet the people of this city, 
the home of my distinguished opponent, and I 
am also glad in their presence to testify to 
his high character and great personal worth. 
I shall be satisfied if, as an individual, I may 
be able to stand beside him in public esteem. 
. . . I tell my neighbours at home that I shall 
bear them no ill-will if they believe that my 
opponent should be elected; and I have so 
high an opinion of my opponent that I know 
he will say to his townsmen here that every 
one should be free to make his ballot repre- 
sent a freeman’s will, although it may result 
in keeping your distinguished citizen among 
you as a neighbour still.” 


Very different from this was the treat- 
ment accorded Mr. Bryan by his adver- 
saries. They could find nothing in his 
private life to censure; but they circu- 
lated absurd and wholly baseless stories, 
besides misrepresenting the whole tenor 
of his political teaching. They professed 
to believe that he had once been a strolling 
actor ; they denounced him as an anarchist 
and an enemy of public order. Some 
phrases in the Democratic platform re- 
lating to the income tax decision were so 
garbled as to make it appear that Mr. 
Bryan desired to abolish or discredit the 
Supreme Court. Thousands of men, 
women and children were led to think of 
Mr. Bryan as the incarnation of riot, revo- 
lution and ruin. Some of the bitterest of 
the attacks upon him were made by the 
organs of the gold-standard Democracy. 
Thus, after Mr. Bryan had delivered an 
address at Louisville, the Courier-Journal 









of that city, edited by Mr. Henry Watter- 
son, said of him: 

“Mr. William J. Bryan has come to Ken- 
tucky, and Kentuckians have taken his meas- 
ure. He is a boy orator. He is a dishonest 
dodger. He is a daring adventurer. He is a 
political fakir. He is not of the material of 
which the people of the United States have 
ever made a President, nor is he even of the 
material of which any party has ever before 
made a candidate.” 


Popular preachers harangued their 
congregations on the despicable charac- 
ter and the evil purposes of Mr. Bryan. 
In Brooklyn, the Rev. Cortlandt Myers, 
in a sermon, said of the Chicago plat- 
form: “That platform was made in 
hell!”* The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst in 
New York spoke of the silver movement 
as inimical to credit, and an attempt, “de- 
liberate and hot-blooded, to destroy what 
little of it still remains. I dare, in God’s 
pulpit, to brand such attempts as accursed 
and treasonable!”+ Mr. Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., cried aloud to a New York congre- 
gation that Mr. Bryan was “a mouth- 
ing, slobbering demagogue whose patriot- 
ism is all in his jaw-bone!”{ From these 
citations it will be seen that the violence 
of language which in the Populist orators 
had so amused the people of the East, 
was now fully matched by the ranting 
of the gold men. Even some of the Cath- 
olic clergy were induced to speak in 
opposition to Mr. Bryan’s cause, though 
of course they did so in terms of 
moderation and decorum. Governor 
Culberson of Texas had written to 
Prince Bismarck a letter asking for an 
expression of opinion as to the merits of 
bimetallism as against gold monometal- 
lism. The ex-Chancellor replied from 
Friedrichsruhe, under date of August 24, 
1806, to the effect that he had always per- 
sonally had a preference for bimetallism, 
“without considering myself infallible 
over against experts on the subject.” He 
added : 


“The United States are commercially freer in 
their movements than any single one of the 


ae 13, 1896. Report in Brooklyn 
agle. 

TtSeptember 27, 1896. Report in New York 
Tribune. 

tOctober 4, 1806. Report in New York 
World. 
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European nations; and if North America 
should find it compatible with its interests to 
take an independent step in the direction of 
bimetallism, I do believe it would have an 
appreciable influence upon the establishment of 
an international agreement and the conjunction 
of the European States.” 


The silver orators made much of this 
letter, and Archbishop Ireland of St. 
Paul took occasion to refer to it in a 
statement which he made in answer to a 
request from a number of prominent mer- 
chants and bankers. The Archbishop 
wrote: 


“Herr von Bismarck counselled the United 
States to go ahead and make the experiment 
all alone. Yes, and some Americans quote 
his advice as an authority. The sly old fox 
would, indeed, be pleased to see America make 
the experiment and go to the bottom of the 
sea.”* 


It was not, however, upon newspaper 
discussion, or platform oratory, or the 
influence of the clergy that the Republi- 
can managers placed their main reliance. 
The whole vast machinery of commerce, 
of business and of finance was set in mo- 
tion to create a general impression that 
Mr. Bryan’s success would mean disaster 
to every section of the American people. 
As the month of November drew near, 
capitalists resorted to the very effective 
device of giving large orders to manufac- 
turers, on condition that these orders 
were to be executed only in case of Mr. 
McKinley’s election. In this way notice 
was served upon the artisans that if they 
voted for Mr. Bryan they would be 
voting to deprive themselves of work. 
The great insurance companies of 
New York and New England, which 
held mortgages upon’ farms in the 
Western States, notified the mort- 
gageors that, if Mr. McKinley were 
elected, the mortgages would be ex- 
tended for a period of five years at a low 
rate of interest. At the end of the week 
preceding the election, many employers of 
labour, in paying off their workmen, gave 
them notice that they could not return to 


*Letter of October 2, 1896. See the leading 
journals of that date. 
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work in the event of Mr. Bryan’s success.* 
The city banks brought to bear upon their 
country correspondents such powerful 
pressure as they could readily exercise; 
and these correspondents transmitted that 
pressure to their depositors. In fact, the 
myriad influences which Mr. Hanna un- 
derstood so well were all directed with 
astonishing effectiveness to the single end 
of defeating Mr. Bryan at any cost. 
These means were doubtless more certain 
in their operation than the mere use of 
money ; yet money, too, was spent with a 
profusion hitherto unknown even in 
American political campaigns. A mem- 
ber of the Republican Committee sub- 
sequently admitted that the campaign ex- 
penses of his party in 1896 amounted to 
not less than $25,000 a day from 
August Ist until the eve of the election. 
This money came from capitalists and 
business men in general, and even from 
fiduciary institutions. 

Yet the result of an election so bitterly 
contested as was that of 1896 can scarcely 
be decided by the use of money or by in- 
fluences more insidious and no less dis- 
creditable. How did the cause for which 


Mr. Bryan so brilliantly contended com- 


mend itself to the sober judgment of in- 
telligent Americans? In what way did 
the majority of these men sum up their 
verdict at the close of the campaign? Let 
us run over the main contentions of the 
silver party and then endeavour to point 
out alike their weakness and their 
strength. Until 1873, either gold and 
silver bullion could be taken by any one 
to the mints of the United States to be 
coined into standard dollars at a ratio 
of 16 to 1 (exactly 15.988 to 1). By 


*See, for example, the news columns of the 
Wilmington (Delaware) News for Novem- 
ber 3, 1896; and a letter published by an acute 
observer of American conditions, in the 
+ * pee Gazette (London), November 6, 
I 

tSome light was thrown upon the sources 
of this fund when, in October, 1905, the inves- 
tigations of a committee of the New York Leg- 
rag brought out the fact that Mr. John 

McCall, President of the New York Life 
ve Company, had ordered the sum of 
$50,000 paid to the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and this without the knowledge or con- 
sent of his board of directors or of his finan- 
cial committee. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of the same city contributed, in the 
same secret way, the sum of $15,000. 
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1873, however, the immense production of 
silver had cheapened the market value of 
that metal, so that the old ratio of coinage 
was.no longer an exact one. The price 
of silver was continually falling and 
fluctuating ; and hence, as early as 1870, 
President Grant’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had drafted a bill to demonetise the 
silver dollar and establishing the single 
gold standard for the United States. This 
bill was passed by the Senate in 1871, and 
two years later, in 1873, it was passed by 
both Houses and became law. It had 
been before Congress for nearly three 
years, and it had met with scarcely any 
opposition. Presently, the world’s annual 
production of gold diminished so that the 
value of the gold dollar appreciated, while 
the supply of that metal shrank in pro- 
portion to the growth of the population, 
thus causing what some described as a 
“contraction of the circulating medium.” 
This brought several results to pass. 
Prices, being measured in terms of gold, 
continually fell, while debts contracted 
under the other system were now payable 
in dollars of a greater intrinsic value 
than before. It soon began to be asserted 
that the Act of 1873 had been passed by 
a conspiracy of the capitalists, who had 
smuggled it through Congress by craft 
and stealth. It was spoken of as “the 
crime of 1873,” and was cited as an 
example of the wickedness of the finan- 
ciers. Of course, the facts as just 
given show that the charge was false. In 
one of the later debates in the Senate, Mr. 
Stewart of Nevada, after violently 
denouncing the “crime of 1873,” was put 
to confusion by Senator Sherman, who 
showed by the record that Mr. Stewart 
had himself both spoken and voted for the 
“crime.” In fact, all the Senators from 
California, Oregon and Nevada had sup- 
ported the demonetising Act. 
Nevertheless, it had unquestionably 
worked a hardship to the debtor class. 
throughout the country, just as did the re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1879.* Yet 
this hardship was in reality due to natural 
causes—to a decrease in the world’s gold 
supply. What Mr. Bryan proposed to do, 
was to expand the currency by opening 
the mints once more to free silver coinage 
at the old ratio. He believed that this 
*See Tue Booxman for July, p. 478. 











would at once increase the volume of 
money in circulation, raise prices, and 
perform an act of simple justice to the 
debtor class. That is, he believed that 
an act of legislation could at once 
effectually correct an inequitable 
condition which was the result of purely 
natural causes. That he was perfectly 
right in his diagnosis of the financial situ- 
ation few will now deny. But that his 
proposed remedy was perilous in the ex- 
treme remains the opinion of the ablest 
students of financial problems. The 
dangers which it seemed to threaten 
finally rallied to the support of Mr. 
McKinley, that mass of thoughtful citi- 
zens who in effect always hold the balance 
of political power. Mr. Bryan’s definition 
of a debtor class was, in fact, too limited 
to be convincing. His thought was 
mainly of the farmers of the West who 
had mortgaged their lands to Eastern 
creditors. But the true debtor class was 
a much larger one than this. To it in 
reality belonged every person who had 
deposited his savings in a bank, or who 
had taken out a policy of life insurance, 
or who had made any small investment as 
a provision against old age or illness. 
These persons dreaded the possibility of 
receiving in place of their hard-earned 
money some form of depreciated cur- 
rency; and they did not draw any fine 
distinction between the so-called “fiat 
paper money” of the old Greenback Party 
and the fiat silver money of the new De- 
mocracy. And so, in the end, the pru- 
dence, or caution, or timidity of this large 
class turned the scale against the party of 
free silver.* 

The excitement which marked this 
whole extraordinary contest increased in 
its intensity until the very end. An im- 
posing demonstration in New York City 
signalised the close of the campaign on the 
Saturday before election day. More than 
150,000 voters marched up Broadway, 
under a forest of flags and vivid decora- 
tions, which covered nearly every build- 
ing on the way. Thousands of them were 
men who had never, perhaps, taken part 


*For a brief criticism of both the gold and 
the silver arguments from the standpoint of 
one who accepted neither as convincing, see 
Fonda, Honest Money, ch. viii. (New York, 
1895). 
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in a political parade before. Lawyers, 
merchants, clergymen, bankers, university 
professors, authors—all marched shoulder 
to shoulder, cheering lustily for “sound 
money” and incidentally for the Republi- 
can candidates. The demonstration had 
no great political significance, for New 
York was known to be safely Republican ; 
yet the outpouring was one of the most 
picturesque as well as one of the most 
impressive incidents in a contest that was 
full of life and colour. 


The election was unexpectedly decisive. 
Before midnight on November 34d, it 
was known that Mr. Bryan had been 
defeated and that he would _ re- 
ceive in the Electoral College only 176 
votes to 271 for Mr. McKinley. He had 
carried all the Southern States except 
West Virginia; and had also received the 
votes of Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, 
while California and Kentucky had each 
given him one electoral vote. But the 
solid opposition of the East, the North- 
west and the Middle West had overborne 
his loyal following in the more thinly 
settled mining States.* Yet Mr. Bryan 
had given the Republican Party a shock 
of extreme severity. The extent of its 
fright may be measured by the ferocity 
with which its newspaper organs referred 
to Mr. Bryan even after the election. The 
following passage from the New York 
Tribune is sufficiently illustrative to de- 
serve citation: 


“The thing was conceived in iniquity and 
was brought forth in sin. It had its origin 
in a malicious conspiracy against the honour 
and integrity of the nation. It gained such 
monstrous growth as it enjoyed from an as- 
siduous culture of the basest passions of the 
least worthy members of the community. It 
has been defeated and destroyed because right 
is right and God is God. Its nominal head 
was worthy of the cause. Nominal, because 
the wretched, rattle-pated boy, posing in vapid 
vanity and mouthing resounding rottenness, 
was not the real leader of that league of hell. 
He was only a puppet in the blood-imbued 

*In the popular vote, Mr. McKinley received 
7,111,607 votes, and Mr. Bryan, 6,509,052,—a 
majority for Mr. McKinley of 602,555. Gen- 
eral Palmer, the candidate of the Gold Demo- 
crats, received 134,645 votes. 
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hands of Altgeld, the anarchist, and Debs, the 
revolutionist, and other desperadoes of that 
stripe. But he was a willing puppet, Bryan 
was,—willing and eager. Not one of his masters 
was more apt than heat lies and forgeries and 
blasphemies and all the nameless iniquities of 
that campaign against the Ten Command- 
ments. He goes down with the cause, and 
must abide with it in the history of infamy. 
He had less provocation than Benedict Arnold, 
less intellectual force than Aaron Burr, less 
manliness and courage than Jefferson Davis. 
He was the rival of them all in deliberate 
wickedness, and treason to the Republic. His 
name belongs with theirs, neither the most 
brilliant nor the most hateful in the list. Good 
riddance to it all, to conspiracy and conspira- 
tors, and to the foul menace of repudiation 
and anarchy against the honour and life of the 
Republic.” 


Mr. Bryan himself set an example of 
dignity and generous feeling which his 
newspaper assailants might well have 
tried to emulate. No sooner was the re- 
sult of the election a certainty than he 
telegraphed to his successful rival a mes- 
sage of cordial congratulation, to which 
Mr. McKinley at once replied in terms 
of equal courtesy and personal good will. 

Thus ended the most eventful political 
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struggle which the people of the United 
States had witnessed since that which 
ended in the first election of Abraham 
Lincoln. Looking back upon it with a 
true perception of its significance, one 
finds in it the temporary failure of a noble 
cause through a faulty adaptation of 
means to end. For the underlying 
issue was not that of the money question 
at all. The money question, in fact, served 
only to obscure the underlying issue and 
to postpone its ultimate decision. The 
people of the West, and in fact the people 
of the whole country, were suffering from 
the innumerable abuses which the lawless- 
ness of corporate wealth had brought 
upon them. Unwisely they sought a 
remedy through an attempt to establish 
an unsound economic principle. The re- 
sult was their defeat, and for a time the de- 
feat of the cause for which they were con- 
tending. The way to deliverance was not to 
be opened to them through the door of the 
national finances. Mr. Bryan resembled 
a champion who rushes forth to meet a 
powerful antagonist, and who has armed 
himself with a sword of which the blade is 
flawed. At the very crisis of the com- 
bat, his weapon was shattered in his 
grasp, and the victory was given to his 
adversary. 





NINE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I. A History or Ecypr 
II. THe RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 
III. Primitive Art 1n Ecypt 


Of these three works,* the first and the 
third are of exceptional interest to stu- 
dents of Egyptology. The book by 
Petrie, in particular, may be said to be 
almost a model of a presentative history 


*A History of Egypt from the XIXth to the 
XXXth Dynasties. By W. M. Flinders Pe- 
trie. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
Georg Steindorff. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Primitive Art in Egypt. By Jean Capart. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


as distinguished from a philosophical 
one. The keynote of the whole is given 
by the author himself when he says: 
“Facts are what we alone consider in this 
history, without giving weight to the 
opinions that may have been based on 
those facts.” Such a plan indeed is the 
only one that can logically be pursued in 
writing the history of a country whose 
records, like those of India, must be 
drawn mainly from royal inscriptions, 
rich though the literature and the art 
may be in revealing the thought and the 
life of the people. The present volume 
is the third in a series of six, of which 
the first three, treating of the history of 
Egypt from the first dynasty to the fall 
of the native Pharaohs, have been writ- 





ten by Professor Petrie, while Ptolemaic 
Egypt is to be entrusted to Profes- 
sor Mahaffy, Roman Egypt to Pro- 
fessor Milne, and Arabic Egypt to 
Professor Stanley Lane Poole. The 
volume under consideration deals with 
the period of the decline of the Pharaohs. 
There are, indeed, great names, such as 
Sety I., Ramessu II., and Ramessu IIL, 
but the glories of the nineteenth and 
twentieth dynasties are gradually lost in 
a medley of internecine quarrels, soon to 
be submerged beneath the flood of for- 
eign invaders. This epoch, however, is 
of special interest to the student of the 
Bible. A song of triumph dating from 
the reign of Merenptah (1234-14 B.C.) 
gives the only mention of the Jews thus 
far known to exist on Egyptian monu- 
ments: “The people of Israel is laid 
waste—their crops are not, Kharu (Pal- 
estine) has become as a widow by 
Egypt.” This silence regarding the 
Jews in Egypt renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they were really as im- 
portant in the land of Egypt as their in- 
veterate megalomania has led them to 
suppose. The value of the work is dis- 
tinctly enhanced by the complete lists of 
monuments and officials prefixed to the 
account of each individual reign. 

An equal mead of praise cannot be be- 
stowed on Professor Steindorff’s Relig- 
ton of the Ancient Egyptians. This 
book contains a series of five lectures de- 
livered in the spring of 1904 as the fifth 
course of “The American Lectures on 
the History of Religions.” To compare 
it with Wiedemann’s Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians would be, perhaps, 
unfair, in view of the different condi- 
tions under which the two books were 
written, but when the American series is 
placed side by side with the “Hibbert 
Lectures” of England, the contrast is by 
no means to the advantage of the former. 
It would be impossible to gain anything 
like a clear idea of individual Egyptian 
deities from Steindorff’s book, which is, 
perhaps necessarily, sketchy and some- 
what superficial. The first chapter deals 
with the religion in the earliest period, 
and a clear distinction is drawn between 
the popular faith and the hieraticism 
which was later grafted upon it. In 
those early times there was no uniform 
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Egyptian religion, but as among the 
Sabzans, Phcenicians, and other Semites, 
each locality had its special “lord” or 
“lady.” The Egyptian religion seems to 
have been originally a nature-cult, rever- 
ence being paid to stones, trees, pillars, 
and, most of all, animals. In such a mix- 
ture of animism and totemism there is 
nothing specifically Egyptian, for sim- 
ilar religious phenomena may be found in 
the cults of the Semites, Greeks and 
Alaskans. In Egypt, however, the re- 
tention of the totem-god, even in the fully 
developed period of the religion, was 
somewhat unusual, as when Thot bore 
the head of an ibis, or Bast that of a cat. 
A similar survival may be traced in the 
worship of the Apis-bull, perhaps a deity 
of fertility. Nature-worship, on the 
other hand, is seen in the reverence paid 
to Horus as the sun-god. The latter 
deity, under the name of Re-Horus, 
was, indeed, elevated to the rank of 
supreme deity by Amenophis IV., who 
called the god Aton the “solar disc.” 
This was the single heresy of the Egyp- 
tian religion, and its speedy suppression 
by the successors of Amenophis speaks 
volumes for the power of the priesthood. 
Interesting chapters are also devoted by 
the author to the Egyptian views of the 
future life, to their temples and cere- 
monies, and to external influences on the 
Egyptian cult. Thus the Apis-cult sur- 
vived in the Israelitic calf-worship, but 
Steindorff’s view that the Judzo-Chris- 
tian concept of the resurrection of the 
body is Egyptian in origin seems scarcely 
probable. This teaching is generally re- 
garded as post-exilic, and is more plausi- 
bly supposed to be borrowed from Persia. 

Of far wider interest is the work of 
Jean Capart on Primitive Art in Egypt, 
for it appeals, with its wealth of illus- 
tration and its sober judgment, to all 
who concern themselves in any wise with 
the civilisation of primitive man. The 
most important chapters are those on 
personal adornment, ornamental and 
decorative art, and sculpture and paint- 
ing. Throughout the book the author 
manifests a thorough knowledge of eth- 
nology, especially of the African. Par- 
ticularly wise is his emphasis on the fact 
that primitive “art” is utilitarian in ori- 
gin, herein following the example of 
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Deniker and Grosse. The customs of 
painting the body and of tattooing, com- 
mon throughout the primitive world, 
were followed among the early Egyp- 
tians; and various forms of stone imple- 
ments, adorned, like many other objects, 
with forms of animals often extremely 
conventionalised, were used in the pre- 
Pharaonic period. Striking, too, is the 
existence of “alphabetiform” signs, a cir- 
cumstance which may render necessary a 
revision of some of the current views of 
the origin of the alphabet. The various 
forms of personal adornment and of pot- 
tery are discussed in detail and fully il- 
lustrated with a wealth of example. A 
word of praise should be said for the ad- 
mirable work of the translator of the 
book, Miss Griffith, so that her version 
reads like a bit of original English. 
Early Egyptian civilisation was African, 
overlaid by the culture of Semites, who 
probably entered the Delta by way of 
Arabia. The author’s conclusion may 
best be summed up in his own words: 
“Egyptian art, as it is revealed to us at 
the commencement of the fourth dynasty, 
appears to be composed of various ele- 
ments. Primitive art, which had its 
birth in the north of Africa and devel- 
oped during the course of centuries, was 
only to a small extent affected by foreign 
influences (AEgean and Anu?)... . The 
second element is the art of the Phara- 
onic Egyptians, of which the earliest 
stages of evolution still completely evade 
us. When it reaches Egypt it is thor- 
oughly fixed, and serves to express re- 
ligious conceptions of advanced develop- 
ment, which survive in Egypt, with only 
very slight modifications, until the close 
of the Pharaonic period.” 
Be &. 


IV 
James HuNEKER’s “VISIONARIES.”* 


Partisans of the “safe and sane” policy 
in fiction will not view with joy the pub- 
lication of Mr. James Huneker’s new vol- 
ume of short stories. For justification of 
their displeasure—and, perhaps, of the 
delight of certain readers with different 
tastes—there is conveniently at hand the 
single word “morbid.” It is the com- 


*Visionaries. By James Huneker. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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monest slurring designation of an original 
author who has the impudence to write 
what he thinks and feels. Mr. Huneker, 
indeed, has himself borne the stigma be- 
fore this. The memory is still fresh of 
an earlier volume of stories: a book of 
“Melomaniacs,” in which were set forth 
with sardonic exactitude certain life-size 
portraits of the unrestrained artistic tem- 
perament. The “Visionaries” of the new 
book are of the same breed as the music- 
mad creatures of the old—people with 
obsessions, slaves of ideas, victims of 
strange outcroppings of bizarre passions. 
And these are dangerous people to put 
into fiction. The army of readers who 
always quarrel with an artist for not do- 
ing what he never intended to do are 
ready with their “Morbid! Unwhole- 
some! Why doesn’t he write real 
stories?”’—that is, two-by-four stories, 
not seven-by-nine. 

There is, perhaps, some excuse for this 
attitude towards an author so un-Ameri- 
can as Mr. Huneker. He is Celtic in his 
wit, his high spirits, his occasional 
bravado, his inconsequence; in his liter- 
ary faiths, his artistic ideals, he is 
French—never more so than in Vision- 
aries. The motto of the book is French; 
it is dedicated to a Frenchman—“mon 
cher maitre, Remy de Gourmont ;” many 
of the characters and most of the ideas 
are French; above all, the type of the 
stories is distinctly Gallic. Mr. Huneker 
deliberately uses fiction as a vehicle for 
conveying ideas. It is not the English 
way. It is the French, and more par- 
ticularly the modern French, way, of 
which Anatole France is the supreme ex- 
ponent. There is character in plenty in 
these stories, thoughtfully conceived, bril- 
liantly realised; but created with a pur- 
pose which is almost always explicit. 
There is none of the photographic repro- 
duction, the apparently haphazard selec- 
tion of the realist. The man who writes 
thus is more philosopher or critic than 
reporter. 

Mr. Huneker is indeed prodigal of 
ideas; his is a brain restlessly active, 
erupting suggestive speculations. He is 
something more than ultra-modern in his 
attitude; a neo-romanticist, capable of 
throwing out the most revolutionary 
opinions with a laugh at their absurdity. 
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Back of his intimate and individual style 
the man is rather inscrutable. It would 
be dangerous to label his speculations as 
convictions. A sceptic, he is tremen- 
dously under the influence of Catholicism. 
“The Third Kingdom,” an amazing 
scenario of the world-drama, makes 
Christianity the fruit of cold-blooded 
scheming by the arch impostor of history. 
Yet in “An Iron Fan” he comes back to 
the irresistible dominion of the Chris- 
tian religion: “The Galilean is our 
Master.” He is fecund of bizarre sug- 
gestions and prophecies: that perfume is 
the art of the future; that pyrotechny is 
the art of the future; that lunatics are 
your only sane men; that the anti-Christ 
is to come; that the duel of the sexes is 
eternal; that in years to come the Japa- 
nese will give us our great pianists. 
The habitual reader of American mag- 
azines may well ask what all these 
theories and speculations, esthetic, theo- 
logical, metaphysical, are doing in a vol- 
ume of short stories. Mr. Huneker’s 
definition of fiction is evidently a broad 
one, and he pours into the familiar mould 
metal that is commonly cast elsewhere. 
Yet it would be unfair to imply that he 
cannot tell a story without a text. There 
are tales in this book as innocent of pur- 
pose or problem as the veriest magazine 
trifle. But they are fantastic affairs, 
French-again in imaginative quality; ex- 
uberant fancies of a man who loves to 
write, who creates dazzling shapes and 
colours of human life and tosses them off 
carelessly as soap-bubbles. They are dis- 
appointing as soap-bubbles, too; they soar 
and gleam for a moment and end in noth- 
ing. Yet these fantastic tales approach 
nearer to our every-day standards of good 
fiction than the more serious studies, and 
they contain some of the best writing Mr. 
Huneker has ever done. There is genuine 
human pathos in the single-minded devo- 
tion of the waiter in “The Purse of Aho- 
libah,” in which the imagery of Swin- 
burne’s fine poem is audaciously paral- 
leled. In “A Mock Sun,” the study of 
the poet-egotist—Maeterlinck and D’An- 
nunzio rolled into one—could not be 
better. “The Haunted Harpsichord” is 
boisterously effective burlesque, “The En- 
chanted Yodler’ whimsical humour. 
Sometimes the effect evaporates in ari ex- 


cess of sheer fantasy. “The Tune of 
Time” is madness run riot, and the 
dénouement of “The Tragic Wall” rings 
false. Yet there is a fascination in their 
wild eccentricity that draws you on in 
spite of your judgment. 

In face of all the keen enjoyment one 
derives from the reading of such a stimu- 
lating and original book, there remains 
a residuum of disappointment to be ac- 
counted for. Perhaps it is that Mr. 
Huneker, with all his skill in evoking 
moods, misses the obvious dramatic note. 
It is here that he falls behind his master, 
Anatole France. A heartier, more robust 
imagination, a more flexible and pic- 
turesque style, a greater nervous and pro- 
pulsive force back of his ideas—all these 
are in his favour. But he knows not the 
refinement, the subtle irony of the French- 
man, nor his skill in indicating the de- 
velopment of a motive. His fine gift of 
expression is pictorial. He can represent 
a soul-state often with unerring accuracy 
and acumen; but his personages do not 
progress under our eyes. To adapt a 
phrase of the day, his is the “static” short 
story. Whether this is an inherent limi- 
tation of his talent or an incident of his 
deliberate choice of subject and form, it 
is not the time to say. The question will 
be put to the test should he ever attempt 
a novel. But with every limitation of 
Mr. Huneker’s creative faculty recog- 
nised and even exaggerated, the convic- 
tion remains that his is an artistic indi- 
viduality of rare potency and of welcome 
value to American letters. 

Edward Clark Marsh, 


Vv 


KATHERINE Ceci. Tuurston’s “THE 
GAMBLER”’* 


Reading The Gambler, one is charmed 
by the haunting familiarity of the faces, 
that at the same time have individual 
traits of their own. So the first part of 
the book is Middlemarch with an Irish 
setting. Here again is the old, ineffec- 
tual antiquarian, not quite so selfish as 
Casaubon and with distinctly better man- 
ners. Like Casaubon, he is married to 
a girl thirty years his junior, and in the 

*The Gambler. By Katharine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1905. 
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first imperious glow of youth that makes 
age, as age, distasteful—only here the 
sacrifice is prompted by a dead father’s 
obligations. A little later the scene is 
shifted, and the young wife meets her 
Lord Steyne. And what a subtle bit of 
character drawing is this later Lord 
Steyne, from his scented milk bath in the 
morning and the costly perfume of his 
clothes, to his cold eyes that narrow with 
desire, and his lips that leave a linger- 
ing chill on the hand they kiss! Then 
comes the virtuous hero—why do “lady 
novelists” make masculine virtue so un- 
attractive?—and he is nothing but a 
slight reflex of Jacob Delafield in Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, not more of a prig, 
for that would be beyond human possi- 
bility, but with the same pervasive at- 
mosphere of moral rectitude, quite the 
same inflexible, self-sufficing, wooden 
virtue. Finally, appears the little dea ex 
machina, who is perfect as only a sweet 
Irish girl can be perfect, and, who averts 
inevitable disaster and brings all to a 
happy ending, after the time-honoured 
fashion of Greek comedy. 

The chief merits of the book lie, it 
seems to us, in the Irish setting of the 
first part, where the mystical “un- 
touched” aspect of land and sea, the pe- 
culiar fascination of place and people 
breathe from the pages; and second, the 
occasional touches that show a grasp of 
situation almost careless in its complete 
mastery—for example, the way the dog 
Mick is brought into the three crises of 
the heroine’s life. His first appearance 
explains the fifteen-year-old girl so thor- 
oughly that one is tempted to quote it. 
James Milbanke, the elderly archzolo- 
gist, has gone down to the southeast 
coast of Ireland to explore some ancient 
ruins near Corrigmore. He has been en- 
tertained the night before by an old col- 
lege friend, Dennis Asshlin, and has had 
sufficient opportunity to judge of the de- 
generation in Asshlin, brought about by 
hard drinking and by gambling. At ten 
in the morning there is to be a race be- 
tween Clodagh, the elder of Asshlin’s 
two daughters, and her cousin Larry, and 
Milbanke is chosen umpire. In his ex- 
citement—for there really is “a shred or 
two of frail humanity in him’”—WMil- 
banke drops his handkerchief as the two 
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near his mound, Clodagh’s mare shies the 
least bit, and in that lost second Larry’s 
cob dashes past her and wins the race. 
But- Clodagh will not have the race 
called off, and goes towards the house, 
followed by Milbanke: _ 


His crossing of the fields was measured and 
methodical, and he had barely come within 
sight of the arched gateway of the yard when 
Clodagh reappeared—this time on foot. The 
tail of her habit was tucked under one arm, 
and the struggling form of an Irish terrier 
was held firmly under the other. 

She came straight forward in his direction, 
and reaching him, would have passed on with- 
out speaking. But he halted in front of her. 

“Miss Clodagh,” he said, “you are hurt and 
disappointed.” 

Clodagh averted her eyes. 

“I’m not,” she said, shortly. 

“But I see that you are.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Miss Clodagh, you are. 
thing ?” 

Then at last she looked at him. Her cheeks 
were burning and her eyes were brimming 
with tears that only pride held back. 

“It isn’t the old race,” she said, defiantly. 
“It’s—it’s Mick.” Two tears suddenly welled 
over and dropped on the red head of the 
dog, who responded with an adoring look 
from his beautiful eyes and a wild attempt to 
lick her face. 

“Oh, I’ve had him since he was six weeks 
old,” she cried impulsively. “I’ve reared him 
and trained him myself. He knows every word 
I say.” 

Milbanke suddenly looked relieved. 

“Is that all?” he exclaimed cheerfully. “Is 
that all? We'll soon put that right. Keep 
your dog. I'll settle matters with your 
cousin.” He glanced back across the fields 
to where Larry was walking the cob to and 
fro. 

But Clodagh’s face expressed intense sur- 
prise. 

“But you don’t understand,” 
“Mick was the stake. ’Twas a fair race and 
Larry won. Mick is—is Larry’s now.” 

He laughed a little. 

“Oh, nonsense! You raced for fun!’’ 

“Yes, for the best fun we could get,” she said 
seriously. “That’s why we staked what we 
cared most about. Don’t you understand?” 

For the moment her grief was merged in 


Can’t I do some- 


she said. 
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unaffected surprise at his lack of comprehen- 
era 

But Milbanke was staring at her interest- 
edly. The scene at the breakfast-table, and 
with it Asshlin’s offended pride and ridiculous 
dignity, had risen before him with her soft, 
surprised tone, her wide incredulous gaze. 
With total unconsciousness she was voicing the 
sentiments of her race. An Asshlin might 
neglect everything else in the world, but his 
debts of honour were sacred things. 

He looked more closely at the pretty, dis- 
tressed face, at the brimming eyes and reso- 
lutely set lips. 

“And simply because you staked him,” he 
said, ‘you intend to lose the dog?” 

Clodagh caught her breath and a fresh tear 
fell on Mick’s head; then with a defiant lift- 
ing of the chin she started forward across the 
field. 

“*T was a fair race,” she said in an unsteady 
voice. 


Three years later, Mick reappears. 
Dennis Asshlin has been killed by a fall 
from his horse and has left his penniless 
children to Milbanke’s care. With the 
infinite tact of her race, Hannah, the old 
serving-woman of the Asshlins, puts the 
idea of marrying Clodagh into Mil- 
banke’s mind. At first Clodagh is simply 
horrified ; then the knowledge of her en- 
tire dependence upon Milbanke, broken 
to her as usual none too gently, by rela- 
tives, nerves her to make the sacrifice. 
There is never any illusion. She loves 
all that is “young, strong and beautiful, 
and Milbanke is old, pathetically old— 
and well preserved.” As they are being 
driven to the station after their marriage, 
Larry brings Mick to her for a wedding 
present. 


“While the horses covered a quarter of a 
mile she sat without movement or speech. But 
at last, lifting his great adoring eyes to her 
face, Mick ventures to touch her hand with 
a warm, reminding tongue. The gentle appeal 
of the action—the hundred memories it evoked 
—was instantaneous and supreme. In a sud- 
den, irrepressible tide, her grief, her uncer- 
tainty of the future, her homesickness inun- 
dated her soul. With a quick gesture she 
flung away both pride and restraint, and hid- 
ing her face against the dog’s rough coat, 
cried as if she had been a child.” 
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The next few chapters find Clodagh in 
Italy. But Mrs. Thurston’s Italy is hard 
and unconvincing, quite devoid of the in- 
timate charm of her Ireland. And the 
reckless, unscrupulous, pleasure-loving 
set to which the heroine is now intro- 
duced is much more displeasing than it 
is meant to be, for its central figure, Lady 
Frances Hope, speaks continually of 
people’s “social position.” It is here that 
Clodagh meets the insidious Lord Deere- 
hurst and is scolded by Sir Walter Gore, 
the Galahad of that disreputable crew. 
In good time, too, Milbanke dies, and his 
charming widow returns to England and 
her old associates, after turning other 
people’s heads and emptying her own 
purse at Monte Carlo. The gambling in- 
stinct in her blood has asserted itself; 
and, like a true Asshlin, her enjoyment 
of a game is proportional to her losses— 
and she always loses. But her sincerity 
is never open to question until after she 
becomes engaged, in spite of all the 
machinations of Lady Frances, to Walter 
Gore. Her financial straits, which one 
understands and sympathises with, have 
led her, at an ill-advised moment, to bor- 
row a thousand pounds from Lord Deere- 
hurst, and he, like the old reprobate he 
is, follows up his advantage in every pos- 
sible way. The author makes it quite 
clear that Clodagh had no notion of what 
that advantage would be, but Gore had 
said to her at the time of their engage- 
ment, “Not .one of these people is any- 
thing to you—in any way?” And she had 
answered, “Not one of them is anything 
to me—in any way.” Even if this could 
be condoned, on the ground that, as a 
very clever woman once said, “Men, like 
children, ought to be told, not what they 
want to know, but what they should 
know,” Clodagh’s subsequent actions, 
surely, cannot. We are asked to believe 
that she was deeply and truly in love with 
Gore—“There was, of course, her daily 
letter from Gore—the most precious 
thing in her existence—and there was 
also her daily letter to him. But even 
a woman in love cannot read and write 
—or even dream—all day, and in the in- 
tervals of idleness there invariably 
seemed to be—Deerehurst.” Now we 
don’t wish to be unreasonable. Clodagh 
could not be rude to Lord Deerehurst, 
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for she had no means of paying him until 
her half-yearly income arrived; but she 
very evidently enjoyed seeing him, en- 
joyed riding with him, and all the while 
she was telling Gore that he was “the 
only person in the world,” that “no one 
else existed,” and it is simply impossible 
to think that she meant it. 

The end came, as it must inevitably 
come, through the kind offices of Lady 
Frances, and Gore sent a letter to Clo-, 
dagh, beginning abruptly without any 
address (why should a man be obliged 
to leave off the address?), and breaking 
their engagement in words whose hard- 
ness and cruelty matched the slight of 
the omitted address. This letter found 
Clodagh back in Ireland, and its effect 
would have been most disastrous had not 
Nance, the little sister who was so sweet 
and wise and dear, told Gore the whole 
truth and got him to send a telegram re- 
calling the letter. Clodagh had gone to 
the edge of the rock, where her father 
had met his death six years before, and 
had closed her eyes for the final plunge, 
when the telegram—and Mick—brought 
her back to life and happiness. 

We cannot refrain, in closing, from 
saying a word about the illustrations, 
which seem the unkindest that ever were 
made for a book. Besides being so inap- 
propriate that they might have been cut 
out of the “society page” of a Sunday 
newspaper, they are awkward and ugly 
to the last degree. In one of them a 
woman is holding a cigarette as though 
it were a large salt-cellar, while another 
is, apparently, preparing to leap over a 
chair. In a second, which is meant to 
represent Lord Deerehurst pressing the 
cheque for a thousand pounds upon Clo- 
dagh, a man is bending forward with a 
piece of cake in his hand, while a woman 
seated in front of him is openly winking 
at a third person just outside the picture. 
In another a woman is running full tilt 
into a closed door, with her scarf stream- 
ing from under her arm like a fat um- 
brella, and so with all the rest. If The 
Gambler, which is a better book than 
The Masquerader, shall prove to be less 
popular, we shall personally ascribe the 
fact to the very unfortunate illustrations 
that misrepresent the text. 

R. W. Kemp. 
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VI 


Wuarton’s “THe House or 
MirrTH.” 


Mrs. 


The House of Mirth is the title which 
Mrs. Wharton has affixed to the most 
intense tragedy of recent years. A girl 
in New York society—a girl still, in spite 
of twenty-nine years, with all the vital- 
ity, spirit, charm that belong rightly 
to that title—begins to be very con- 
scious that a time is near at hand 
when she must do something besides 
enjoy life as it comes. She is without 
parents, practically without money, and 
without any interests except the momen- 
tary occupations of the world she lives in. 
Naturally, marriage is the obvious thing, 
and two marriages are possible: one with 
money and one with a man. Not quite 
hard enough to pursue the first indom- 
itably, she is not quite brave enough to 
abandon herself to the other. In a doubt- 
ful middle state, she allows herself to take 
only the step that seems necessary at the 
moment. The story. shows inexorably 
what happened to her. 

Why her fate should appear tragic save 
to herself may be a question. We have 
here no wreck of obvious possibilities and 
hopes, except of a meaner sort. Miss 
Lily Bart was not one of the stronger 
spirits of the world. She did not have 
the passions and interests of an artistic 
nature; she did not have the perceptions 
of intense vitality that go with a spiritual 
nature. Momentarily she was impressed 
by Selden’s conception of the republic of 
the spirit as well as by the intrinsic power 
of Gerty Farish’s young women’s clubs. 
Still, she never saw clearly any better 
path while she slipped down the worse. 
She was, one might imagine, one of the 
useless ones of this world, and her fate, 
one might say, was no more tragic than 
the death of a butterfly; indeed, not so 
much so. 

She did have, however, a very true and 
noble feeling, though blind enough, al- 
most subconscious, without moral 
strength. Under favouring circumstances, 
with a different education and environ- 
ment, she could have done great things. 
As it was, living in the limited world of 
New York, her possibilities went for 
nothing. But it is by this fine, distin- 
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guished temperament that the unhappy 
girl appeals to us more strongly than 
many of stronger mould. For it cer- 
tainly is a tragedy when anything so rare 
and beautiful finds itself forced to mere 
denial of impossibilities. And it is Mrs. 
Wharton’s great achievement, in a book 
where all is fine, that she makes us see 
and sympathise with the true distinction 
in a woman who on the surface has little 
else than beauty and charm. 

The spectacle of this tragedy is pre- 
sented upon a sordid stage. In spite of 
all the gold possessed by everybody but 
Miss Bart, it is not a brilliant world, and 
in spite of the cheerful name which Mrs. 
Wharton’s irony attaches, it is not a 
cheerful one. Nobody except the heroine 
holds our interest or respect. Of Miss 
Bart’s particular friends, Gus Trenor was 
a lout as well as a glutton, and his wife 
was a cold-hearted manager. George 
Dorset was a forlorn hypochondriac and 
his wife an implacable maniac. Rosedale 
had good things about him, but not 
enough to make him a pleasant friend. 
Mrs. Peniston was an insufferable ex- 
ample of brownstone-front respectability. 
And so on with the rest, all presented, of 
course, with the utmost happiness and 
sureness. Even the two good people are 
no real exceptions. Gertrude Farish was 
a good woman, worthy of respect and 
love. But Mrs. Wharton is so absorbed 
in her heroine’s standpoint, or, rather, 
wishes us to be, that she has little but 
flouts for her. And as for Mr. Selden, 
it is chiefly by being informed of the fact 
that we know him to be that wondrous 
combination, an intelligent worldling. 

There were once heard—may be heard 
to-day—complaints from such as dislike 
“such a combination of low-toned com- 
monplaceness.” Why should Mrs. Whar- 
ton “find it worth while continually to 
describe the belittling qualities and frail- 
ties of human nature instead of using her 
talent to give the world some uplifting 
picture of moral effort”? Why, indeed? 
Why is not comedy greater than tragedy ? 
Why is not Prospero or Portia greater 
than Hamlet? That is certainly an inter- 
esting question, which we may properly 
refer to the esthetic psychologist. Why, 
however, our complainant may continue, 
if one must be so deadly serious—why not 


relieve the scene a bit, if only for con- 
trast? Is there no one interesting in the 
best society of New York? Perhaps 
there is, but perhaps, also, the Miss Barts 
do not know it. As for Lily, her heart 
has to be hardened, or, rather, her eyes 
have to be shut, lest she see, feel and be 
saved. It is a legitimate enough literary 
convention. You must combine these 
things so as to show the essentials: you 
cannot present the whole world. 

There are books that do it: is not The 
Newcomes as tragic in feeling and as 
severe in arraignment? Probably it is. 
Probably, also, Mrs. Wharton is quite un- 
able to keep her eye on her patient and 
her finger on her pulse and at the same 
time be charmed and delighted at the pre- 
dominant joy and humour and beauty of 
human nature. Until she can do so, she 
should not be pronounced the greatest 
novelist of recent times. Pending her 
arrival at that modest eminence, we may 
be grateful that Mrs. Wharton accom- 
plishes with apparent ease the most diffi- 
cult part of her task. 

For that she certainly does. Some time 
since it was said by a master of a very 
different kind of fiction that “it is one 
thing to remark and to dissect, with the 
most cutting logic, the complications of 
the human spirit; it is quite another to 
give them body and blood.” Observation, 
analysis, logic: these processes, probably, 
Mrs. Wharton has employed rather more 
than Stevenson would have done. But 
whatever Mrs. Wharton may have done 
herself, these intellectual operations are 
not obvious in her book. “In anything 
fit to be called by the name of reading,” 
continues the same authority, “the process 
should be absorbing and voluptuous; we 
should gloat over a book, be rapt clean 
out of ourselves, and rise from the pe- 
rusal, our mind filled with the busiest 
kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable 
of sleep or of continuous thought.” That 
is a very exact description of a mental 
state that many will probably experience 
on reading The House of Mirth. It is not 
observation, analysis, logic; it is real hu- 
manity, if not the whole of it, and that 
is something likely to hold our interest 
and absorb our attention. After perhaps 
a slight repulsion at first, one is attracted 
to the unhappy butterfly, and follows her 
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flutterings with a growing feeling, to 
which the last few pages come with a 
suave and necessary relief. 

And after that, what then? one may 
ask. Suppose you are voluptuously ab- 
sorbed, that your mind sees stars, that 
you cannot sleep? Is that all one can say? 
Is there no moral teaching? No prob- 
lem? No message? No criticism of life? 
There is not, very fortunately, any one of 
these things. There is nothing that needs 
to be discussed or talked about, or an- 
swered. There is simply the impression 
of poignant tragedy, the pity and awe 
with which one becomes silent. 

E. E. Hale, Jr. 


Vil 


Ropsert Barr’s “THE SPECULATIONS OF 
Joun STEELE’* 


The Speculations of John Steele belongs 
to the modern school of business novel of 
which the stories of Messrs. Merwin and 
Webster and Mr. Robert Herrick are fair 
examples and for which the railroad and 
the Stock Exchange furnish the heroes. 
These are novels of the West, their scene 
is Chicago, their theme the making of 
money, and their atmosphere one of such 
hurry and bustle as to make New York 
seem like a country town in comparison. 
Insomuch as they deal with money-mak- 
ing, these books are alike; but there the 
resemblance ceases, for while Calu- 
met K. is a record of achievement, of 
something added to the world’s posses- 
sions, The Speculations of John Steele 
is merely a chronicle of money lost or 
won by gambling, passing from the 
pocket of one man to that of another 
without benefiting any one on its way. 
A well-known author has called the 
speculator the pirate of commerce, and 
Mr. Barr’s book is a story of adventures 
as interesting as those of Captain Kidd, 
for it has been reserved for America to 
surround the business of money-getting 
with the varied incidents that make a 
book of this.type as thrilling as a novel 
of adventure and lifts the hustle of com- 
mercial life into the domain of romance. 

John Steele is a type, not a character, 


*The Speculations of John Steele. By 
Robert Barr. New York: The F. A. Stokes 


Company. 
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and he is a fair example of that class of 
hustler which may be called typically 
American, in that no other country pro- 
duces it. Starting, as have most of the 
successful men in this country, as a poor 
boy, he owes his first promotion to a 
quickness of decision which averts a col- 
lision at the lonely shanty where he is 
station-agent and general factotum. In- 
heriting some money from an uncle who 
had made it by judicious investments, 
John Steele, the author tells us, “began 
to wonder if he, too, had inherited this 
seventh sense of money-making which 
has produced those bulky, unearned for- 
tunes for which America is celebrated or 
notorious.” 

His legacy enables him to test his sus- 
pected abilities, and he begins a series of 
speculations, in following which the 
reader shares in the excitement attending 
that form of diversion. Sometimes 
Steele is fortunate, sometimes he is not, 
but in all his transactions he displays a 
fertility of resource, a courage and de- 
cision that are only defeated when they 
are pitted against unlimited money and 
entire unscrupulousness. These forces 
are united in Peter Berington, whose per- 
sonality more than suggests the most re- 
markable figure in the business life of 
our country to-day. Mr. Barr describes 
him as “the greatest financial brain the 
world had hitherto produced—the mod- 
ern embodiment of Mammon. In early 
life there had occurred to him the obvi- 
ous proposition that if any one man could 
control the manufacture and sale of some 
simple article in universal use, he would 
secure a fortune greater than that of all 
the monarchs on earth put together. 
Peter Berington chose soap as his me- 
dium, and the world-renowned trust 
called Amalgamated Soap has been the 
outcome. His methods were as simple as 
his products. He offered what he con- 
sidered a fair price to a rival for his 
business, and if that rival refused, Peter 
crushed him by a competition the other 
could not withstand. . Berington’s 
air-tight monopoly finally produced an 
annual income in excess of the fortune 
any man on earth possessed twenty-five 
years ago. The few who knew 
him in private life described him as a 
quiet, timorous man, apparently without 
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opinions of his own, who was withal 
deeply religious. Yet all the histories 
printed of him never contained the rec- 
ord of any man who had defeated him.” 

This is the man whom Steele thwarts 
in his transactions in wheat and who now 
pursues him with a relentless, never- 
slackening desire for revenge. 

This is the weakest point in the book. 
It is necessary for the interest of the 
story that Steele should be pitted against 
some malignant and powerful enemy, 
but whether such a tremendous combina- 
tion as the Soap Trust would consider it 
worth while to buy a railroad for the 
purpose of ruining a man who had inter- 
fered with one of its schemes, is open to 
question, and that it would try to lure 
a man to his death is still more doubtful. 
But it is a question of degree, not of 
kind, and the author may be right. 

Mr. Barr takes no stand as to the 
ethics of speculation. His only aim is 
to show what possibilities it offers, and 
the fact that John Steele is ultimately 
ruined through the actions of the Soap 
Trust shows how well he knows the 
slight chance one man has against a com- 
bination backed by unlimited resources. 

The Speculations of John Steele is sure 
to interest women in spite of its dealing 
chiefly with men and their affairs and its 
almost entire lack of sentiment. It is 
not until the last chapter that the author 
awakes to a sense of his responsibilities 
and describes a tumultuous wooing 
which recalls the climax of Mr. Harry 
Wilson’s The Spenders, and leads us to 
believe that Chicago is as energetic in 
her love-making as in her business 
methods. 

It is characteristic of this class of novel 
that all its action takes place in the pub- 
lic eye. The scene shifts from office- 
buildings to railway stations and from 
thence to Pullman cars, but there is 
hardly the suggestion of a home in the 
book. There is not a dull page in the 
story. It moves on to a happy ending 
and the situations are so well handled 
that the reader’s attention is held from 
the beginning to the end, while as he 
reads he begins to understand why the 
mere pursuit of unearned wealth in this 
country is so absorbing. 

Mary K. Ford. 
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VIII 
Mr. Houcnu’s “Heart’s Desire.”* 


When you have read Mr. Hough’s 
book you will be sure to be looking for 
“Heart’s Desire” the next time you go 
through the far West country. And you 
will be sure you will know it when you 
see it. Not so much by the look of the 
valley, or of the hills about it, or of the 
scattered adobe houses with earthen roofs 
which line the arroyo, as by the “feel” of 
the place, by the spirit of unworldliness 
which it breathes. But it is not likely 
you will have the good luck to chance 
upon it. Where you go almost any one 
else can go as easily, and does go, and so 
your place, if it ever was “Heart’s De- 
sire,” is that no longer. For it was be- 
cause no one, or almost no one except 
the people of the place itself, knew it that 
“Heart’s Desire” was what it was. Mr. 
Hough himself was there once; if he 
wasn’t, then he must know some place 
very like it. Perhaps he is the Learned 
Counsel of the story. At any rate, he 
makes us see it through the eyes of one 
who loves it. 

So much for the place. As for its 
people, you know them and like them 
from the start, and that ought to 
be enough. If it isn’t, and you ask im- 
pertinent questions as to whether they 
are “the real thing” in cowboys, all I can 
say is that Mr. Hough is not telling a 
story of cow punching, but the story of 
“Heart’s Desire” and of how Eve came 
to it. 

By the way, there are two Eves, and 
the reader is surprised, after a good deal 
has been done to prepare the way for the 
first one—the “Littlest Girl,” who prom- 
ises a whole story in herself—to have her 
married out of hand to the rollicking, 
impetuous Curly with his crop of red 
hair and his easy confidence in himself. 
But then you begin to learn things about 
Dan Anderson, and instinctively you ap- 
prehend that his is to be the real story. 
Anderson is of Princeton College, and he 
is in “Heart’s Desire” because, as he puts 
it, there is there “no life, no trouble, no 
woman.” Hearing this, you say to your- 
self, “He means the woman,” and you 


*Heart’s Desire. By Emerson Hough. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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are prepared for the coming of Constance 
Ellsworth. She arrives with her father, 
who has money, and who plans a railroad 
which shall link “Heart’s Desire” with the 
rest of the world. This last is the osten- 
sible reason of his coming. Whatever 
- private reason Miss Ellsworth has for her 
visit the reader is entitled to know only 
as he turns the pages of the book. That 
this other reason, however, is a potent 
one and quite sufficient to bring about 
what follows will not generally be ques- 
tioned. 

And yet I find myself wishing that the 
second Eve did not come into the story 
at all, and that “Heart’s Desire” might 
have been to the very end the “Heart’s 
Desire” of the first chapter, and that 
Curly, and Doc, and McKinney, and Tom 
Osby with his graphophone, and the 
Littlest Girl and the twins made up the 
book by themselves. There is so much 
more about them which I am sure Mr. 
Hough knows, though he does not tell it, 
and what he has told is just enough to 
whet the appetite. 

But to blame a book for what it is not 
is unreasonable, and just now to ask for a 
Western story, particularly a story in 
which there are cowboys, and then to 
object to the introduction of a pretty girl 
from the East who has education and 
fashionable clothes and a heart, is hereti- 
cal. So to those who would not be satis- 
fied without a Constance and the com- 
plicating factor of Porter Barkley, 
“rival,” I shall only say that Mr. Hough 
has made these last characters do what 
is expected of them and do it sufficiently 
well to pass muster. Personally, I like 
the book for something quite apart from 
its “plot” or its “love story.” I like it for 
its bits of description and for the talk 
among its people, which immediately put 
one on a footing with real men; which 
make the hotel of Uncle Jim Brothers 
plain to the eye; which make one a par- 
ticipant in the trial of Curly for shooting 
the pig; which make one a witness to that 
remarkable race in which a cross-eyed 
horse, owing to the ministrations of an 
osteopath and the ingenious device of its 
owners, all but wins the prize. Mr. 
Hough’s anecdotes are, many of them, 
racy of the soil, and if they interrupt the 
flow of the narrative, they do so very 
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pleasantly. For this same quality no 
quarrel may be had because some of these 
anecdotes seem a bit irrelevant—if we ex- 
cept the extraordinary recital of the ad- 
ventures of the King of Gee-Whiz, which 
is entirely gratuitous and wholly inex- 
plicable. : 

The author of The Girl at the Half 
Way House will probably not repeat with 
his present book the popular success of 
The Mississippi Bubble—it is not the 
same sort of thing at all—but in many 
ways I like Heart’s Desire better. 

Churchill Williams. 


IX 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’s “THE TRAVEL- 
LING THrIrRDs.”’* 


The chief impression gleaned from 
Mrs. Atherton’s The Travelling Thirds 
is the fresh proof therein afforded of the 
fearful and wonderful phrases now ex- 
hibited in the popular stories of the day. 
Writing seems to be developing into the 
quest of the weirdest rather than the best 
word; and we judge it is held to be an 
indication of mediocrity to employ any 
“common or garden” expression on the 
premises. As for allowing a noun to 
appear in public unchaperoned by some 
sort of an adjective, however incompe- 
tent, that would be frankly shabby and 
indecorous. Or, rather, is it not the ad- 
jective that it is a delight to honour, while 
the noun trudges obscurely at its heels? 

Since Thackeray’s solemn assertions to 
the contrary, there has come to be so pro- 
nounced a literary snobbishness abroad 
in the land that we need no longer try 
to look the other way. And those of us 
whose modest little conversational violets 
have been ruthlessly mowed down by 
automatic rhetorical machines in human 
guise, or who have had their literary 
standards curtly snubbed on some bump- 
tious page, cannot help resenting these 
apparently groundless assumptions. It is 
cold comfort to reflect that snobbishness 
presupposes a grievous lack of humour, 
or that the author failed to note, as we 
did, the funny side of things. Yet we 
are sure that had it been so in this in- 

*The Travelling Thirds. By Gertrude Ath- 


erton. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.25. 
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stance, Mrs. Atherton would never have 
told us that the heroine “moved her head 
slowly on the long column of her throat,” 
and not expect us at once to be reminded 
of a china Mandarin, nodding industri- 
ously in some Celestial’s shop. There is 
also the peculiar thought that “her claim 
to distinction was in her grooming, her 
beauty mien,” etc. We do not think any 
one in real life, anywhere, could refer 
even once to a person’s “beauty mien” 
and not be laughed at, or relate how, 
“after they had rambled in silence for an 
hour,” some one of the party “emerged 
from her centres” without being taken 
seriously in hand by the family. Why not 
be as genuine in a book? Mrs. Atherton 
endows her heroine with the rare faculty 
of seeing colour in the atmosphere, but 
we doubt if that would suffice, in her own 
case, to explain what we hope is an 
equally rare phenomenon, and that we 
shall not often be invited to consider 
what she terms “a rich, brown silence,” 
as we would a gravy, or run the risk of 
being daubed by some one’s “pale-blue 
gaze.” To have feet, any feet, even im- 
mortal feet, “boyishly asunder,” rather 
than apart, also strikes us as pretentious, 
since they are not treading the realm of 
poetry on the heels of Paradise Lost. 
There are still, thank heaven, a few prosy 
old words that can be used again and 
again without half as much risk of cheap- 
ness as such upstart expressions give. 
While, speaking of the ridge of Mont- 
serrat in Spain, Mrs. Atherton asserts 
fiercely, “Nature would seem to have spat 
it out through gnashing teeth”—a bilious 
setting for the legend of the Holy Grail, 
to say the least. 

The Travelling Thirds are Mr. Lyman 
T. Moulton, an American literary prig, 
and his wife, twO daughters, a second 


cousin named Catalina, and later, an 
English guardsman, who falls in love 
with the cousin when she has “emerged” 
from those “centres,” before alluded to, 
and ceased to remind us—and possibly 
him—of the china Mandarin. She is, 
notwithstanding these peculiarities, and 
a mouth resembling a perfect Indian 
bow—easily accounted for by an Indian 
ancestress—an attractive young person, 
and the adventures of herself and party, 
resulting from the purchase of third-class 
tickets in Spain, are decidedly picturesque. 
We rather wonder at Catalina’s having 
only to don a fresh shirtwaist to create 
an immense sensation, and at another 
girl’s getting several paragraphs simply 
because her belt happens to make good 
connections in the back. Both have gone 
without saying so long among Americans 
as to make only the exceptions as conspic- 
uous as this tailor-made pair. Yet Mrs. 
Atherton tricks her women out for the 
most part in seedy blouses, and never takes 
a fresh toilet after a dusty ride as a matter 
of course. As for Lydia’s “little waist- 
bag,” the shopping world spurned it so 
long ago as to make it a_ positive 
anachronism in a story of to-day. 

In Mr. Lyman, Mrs. Atherton neatly 
ridicules “a beacon-light of American 
literature”—one of those ready-made 
thinkers whose palatable platitudes are 
eagerly swallowed whole by dependent 
minds. His daughter Jane, also, is “third- 
rate, and tries to conceal the fact from 
herself and others by an affectation of 
such of the literary galaxy as make the 
least appeal to the popular taste.” Mrs. 
Atherton discusses the education of 
American women as well, and incidentally 
points a moral, if she cannot be said 
always to adorn her tale. 

G. W. A. 
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Bm all the stereotyped, 

egtacant phrases of the unin- 

my iy Wa SPired reviewer, there is 
3 ¢? Hil 


anone more fatuous, more 


mY) \ ni gbanale, more exasperat- 
: ail sing in its superfluity than 
timid that of the Love Interest 
of a novel. The words themselves are 
innocent enough, on the surface, reason- 
able, even commendable. We all of us 
share the weakness of the Shakespearean 
gentleman, whom Anatole France com- 
mends, for books that are well bound, 
and that speak of love. But it is the 
way in which the phrase is used, the 
thought which prompts it, that renders 
it unpalatable. Not a week passes that 
you do not run across it somewhere, in 
publishers’ advertisements, in perfunc- 
tory notices, even in the closing para- 
graph of an otherwise adequate review, 
“there is also a Love Interest running 
through the volume which rivets the at- 
tention.” And in nine cases out of ten the 
real signification of the words is simply 
this: that the writer of that paragraph 
has suddenly realised that the central 
thought of the novel under discussion 
does not concern a proposal, a courtship, 
a series of lovers’ quarrels. It may be 
something bigger and more vital, some- 
thing that has interested him to the ex- 
clusion of the sentimental side of the 
story; but will it, he asks himself, inter- 
est that wider public that cares less for 
big, vital issues than it does for Dolly 
Dialogues? And so, in conclusion, he 
dips his pen once more in his inkstand 
and writes, as a sop to that particular 
public, “There is also a Love Interest 
running through the volume which rivets 
the attention.” 

It is worth noting that love is prac- 
tically the only human passion that is 
thus singled out for special emphasis, 
even in publishers’ advertisements. One 
is never told that there is also an en- 
grossing Hate Interest, or Envy Interest, 
or Revenge Interest, or Money Interest. 
It is not that these motifs are rare in 


NOVELS 


fiction, but simply that they are not 
thought of as separate interests ; they are 
part and parcel of the common interest 
of the volume as a whole, one and in- 
separable. For that matter, no one ever 
hears of the separate Love Interest in 
any of the world’s really great fiction. 
Whoever tried to tell us that there was 
also a Love Interest running through 
Hamlet, or the Divine Comedy, or 
through the Jliad? Ophelia and Bea- 
trice and Helen are the golden threads 
that help to keep the lustre of those old 
word-tapestries undimmed; but they are 
woven into the very warp and woof of 
the fabric. Their union is too close and 
vital ever to be expressed by any “also.” 

The truth is that the phrase Love In- 
terest almost always implies something 
radically wrong either with the book or 
with the reviewer; possibly with both. 
Either the book lacks unity or the re- 
viewer has failed to take the right point 
of view, from which its unity would be- 
come apparent. The modern public has 
been taught to expect a love story in 
every novel; yet the rule is not absolute. 
Strong fiction has sometimes been writ- 
ten without the presence of a woman 
from cover to cover—take Conrad’s 
Children of the Sea as a case in point. 
But if there is to be a love motif, it must 
go to the very heart of the book. It 
cannot be sprinkled on afterwards, like 
the salt the cook forgot in the baking. 
The chief interest of any episode, 
whether in fiction or in real life, is its 
relative interest, like that of a bit of col- 
oured stone in a mosaic—the effect of 
its colour in a particular position, the 
part it plays in regard to the picture as 
a whole. A human emoticon, zood or 
bad, is not bounded by the four walls of 
a room, or hung up like your hat and 
coat when you come home from business. 
It goes with you, throughout the twenty- 
four hours, waking and sleeping; it in- 
fluences your temper and your appetite; 
it colours the things you say by day, the 
dreams you have by night. Perhaps 
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your ruling passion to-day is avarice, 
greed, the quest of the golden fleece. 
You bring it home with you at night; it 
makes you dull, taciturn, absent-minded ; 
it sows the seeds of discord in the family 
circle. Or again, you are under the 
weight of a hopeless love, a gnawing 
jealousy; for all your strength of will, 
you cannot shut out your troubles dur- 
ing business hours; there is a face that 
comes between you and the letters you 
are trying to write; there are stinging 
swarms of doubts that rise between you 
and these business problems which de- 
mand undivided attention. Half the 
human interest of a man’s struggle for 
place in the world at large is the effect 
that such a struggle has upon his char- 
acter, his home, the few who are near 
and dear to him. Half the interest of 
a man’s most intimate joys and griefs is 
the manner in which they react upon his 
relations with the outside world. And 
the novelist who pictures only one of 
these sides and neglects the other has 
given us only half the truth. 

It is easy for someone, in reply, to 
quote glibly, “Man’s love is of man’s 
life a thing apart,” a pleasant diversion 
that must wait till after business hours. 
With some men that may be true, al- 
though it is a wilful distortion of the 
poet’s meaning. If love is a thing apart 
from the routine of life, then man him- 
self is a thing apart while it lasts. Dudu, 
Haidee, Donna Julia, are only agreeable 
episodes in the life of “our ancient 
friend” Don Juan, yet he, too, becomes 
a thing apart while the episodes endure. 
And even were it otherwise, even if we 
had a hero to whom womankind was 
only the toys and playthings of idle hours, 
who could set sex on the one side and 
business on the other, distinct as light 
from darkness, still it would be the task 
of the novelist to keep before us the 
memory of the woman whom his hero 
forgets, each morning as the house door 
slams behind him; to make us carry her 
image with us, as we follow him down- 
town and witness the part he plays in 
the big game of finance or of politics; 
and by thus keeping alive our own in- 
terest in the woman, make us better un- 
derstand the coldness, the absorption, the 
selfishness of the man. One of the fea- 


tures which goes far towards making 
Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Citizen the strongest book he has 
ever written is the fine art by which he 
keeps us from ever losing sight, for any 
length of time, of the sensitive, high- 
minded wife whom the big, unscrupu- 
lous Chicago packer put out of his own 
mind as systematically as he disregarded 
her wishes, and yet whose disapproval 
of his business methods was the secret 
grievance that rankled persistently, de- 
stroying his pleasure in his success. 

By all means let us recognise that fic- 
tion, the best sort of fiction, has a Love 
Interest in it, but let us cease speaking 
as though it were a thing apart from the 
life of the story itself. The books that 
drag in a romance or a flirtation that has 
no structural significance, but is merely 
so much padding, under the mistaken 
notion that it will help to sell the vol- 
ume, are inevitably weakened by the 
process. The world has yet to hear of 
a single reader gained for David Harum 
by the inadequate little love affair em- 
broidered around it, like so much imita- 
tion lace around a piece of fine old home- 
spun. And as for the forced introduc- 
tion of a woman into the rugged pages 
of Jack London’s Sea Wolf, one of the 
very few books strong enough to dis- 
pense altogether with the problems of 
sex, it needs no great gift of prophecy to 
foresee that the stain of that blunder will 
grow darker, instead of fading, with 
each succeeding year. 

Among the novels of the month, there 
is one which stands out rather notably, 
not only because it 
serves as a timely illus- 
tration of much that has 
just been said, but be- 
cause also it shows a 
care, a thoroughness, a sympathetic 
comprehension of life not often encoun- 
tered in the work of a newcomer in fic- 
tion— The Ballingtons, by Frances 
Squire. It is one of those deliberate, 
sincere books that seem to say to you, 
from the opening page, “If you have not 
the leisure and the patience to become 
thoroughly acquainted with these plain, 
average, genuine lives here recorded; if 
you do not feel enough interest in them 
to look beneath the surface of the quiet 
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sphere they move in, and understand the 
broad significance of their trials and 
temptations, the human appeal of their 
courage and achievements, then this 
book is not for you, nor for those like 
you.” Broadly stated, the central 
thought concerns the institution of mar- 
riage in relation to some of its most puz- 
zling issues—the problem of a wife’s 
right to independence of thought and 
action; her right to a separate con- 
science and a _ separate pocket-book. 
The name of the book means nothing; it 
might just as well have been called The 
Sidneys, for the Ballingtons are of 
scarcely more social importance in the 
small college town of Winston than the 
Sidneys are in the neighbouring village 
of Kent: and Agnes Sidney lays the sub- 
structure for the whole story, when she 
makes the blunder of marrying Ferdi- 
nand Ballington, instead of his cousin, 
Donald. If she had married Donald, she 


would have had a husband who would 
think of her before he thought of him- 
self, and whose greatest pleasure would 
have been to be of service to her wid- 
owed mother, her crippled aunt, her 
shiftless, 


poverty-stricken _ brother-in- 
law. Ferdinand, whom she marries 
from a mistaken notion that she loves 
him, is the one overdrawn figure in the 
story, a man of almost incredible selfish- 
ness; a born money winner, who with all 
his wealth will not allow his wife a single 
dollar, without requiring her to render as 
strict an account of it as any hired office 
clerk. Agnes must submit, month after 
month, year after year, to live in joy- 
less luxury, and see those who are near- 
est and dearest to her suffering, slaving, 
starving, for need of a tithe of the money 
so lavishly spent all around her, the 
money that she herself is powerless to 
spend as she likes, to the extent of a 
single dollar. There are many other fig- 
ures in The Ballingtons, single as well as 
married lives, cleverly chosen and logi- 
cally developed, to shed interesting side 
lights upon the central problem. But 
what gives the book its uncommon dis- 
tinction is the sense that you get every- 
where in it of the far-reaching effect of 
human passions; the sense of how love 
and sorrow, cruelty and unkindness,even 
such a negative quality as indifference, 
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extend their silent influence to every 
hour of the day, every relation of life; 
above all an abiding sense of the im- 
possibility of happiness in marriage that 
lacks the first great requisite, mutual 
understanding and sympathy. 

With similar confidence, it may be said 
that David Graham Phillips has done 
his strongest piece of 
work, up to the present 
time, in his new volume, 
The Deluge. Unlike 
The Ballingtons, this is 
not a book which requires leisure and 
patience to read—if you once open it, it 
almost reads itself. It is the fashion 
nowadays for the Self-made Man in fic- 
tion to tell his story in the first person; 
and that is what Matthew Blacklock does 
in The Deluge, in his own easy, breezy 
vernacular, that is reminiscent of the 
days when he began life shining shoes, 
and before he ever dreamed that his en- 
emies would one day call him “the big- 
gest bucket-shop gambler in the world.” 
The Deluge is not a novel of bucket- 
shops, but it is one of the few strong, 
vivid pictures of a war to the death be- 
tween the great powers of finance; a 
reign of chaos in the business world, 
banks and trust companies going down 
like so many card houses; pandemonium 
broken loose in Wall Street. And all be- 
cause Matt Blacklock, with the arro- 
gance of youth, not only dares to thwart 
the plans of older, craftier brains than 
his, but unwittingly offends in an even 
deadlier way, by seeking for his wife 
the woman whom his smoothest, wariest, 
most dangerous opponent secretly loves. 
Matt Blacklock is not a ladies’ man; he 
is not a man to shine in a drawing-room ; 
he makes you think, first of all, of a big, 
strong, proud-tempered bull, that is lia- 
ble to lower its head and rush, and then 
things around him will begin to break. 
Once in a while, he wants something 
very badly, and when he wants anything 
in that way, he ends by getting it. When 
he met Anita Ellersly, he wanted her in 
just that way. But Anita had all those 
elusive, indefinable qualities that Matt 
Blacklock knew too little about to realise 
his own deficiencies — the qualities that 
accompany birth and breeding. Matt 
had just one thing that Anita lacked, 
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and that was money; and her parents, 
for all their Knickerbocker ancestry, 
are only too ready to sell her. He knows 
that he can force her into a marriage, 
even though she hates and despises him 
for forcing her. His confidence in his 
own powers is so great, that he never 
once doubts that he will be able to change 
that hatred into love. But during the 
months that follow, his clear, shrewd 
brain is less alert than usual; a woman’s 
face haunts him in his Wall Street office, 
looks up at him from the ribbon in the 
ticker, blinds him to the familiar rules 
of the great game he is playing. That 
is why, when the big crash comes, he 
narrowly escapes being borne down in 
the general ruin. As already said, it is 
an uncommonly readable story of the 
more breezy type, and its chief merit lies 
in the cleverness with which the pulse of 
the stock market and the beat of the 
human heart are made to blend and har- 
monise. 

During the twenty years and more that 
Mr. Marion Crawford has been produc- 
ing his uniformly popu- 
lar novels, he has shifted 
his setting to one city 
after another of Europe, 
Asia and America—but 
he never has departed from his first con- 
ception of a novel as primarily a love 
story. The theory and the technique of 
story telling he has reduced to a very fine 
point indeed, and that is why he often 
dares attempt scenes and incidents of 
such glaring improbability that in less 
skilful hands they would develop into 
very broad farce. There are two or 
three such scenes in his latest volume, 
Fair Margaret—scenes that only Mr. 
Crawford’s persuasive touch and un- 
blushing insistence upon specific details 
forces us to accept as real. Neverthe- 
less, since his Saracinesca trilogy he has 
produced no novel which approaches 
Fair Margaret in point of careful work- 
manship, none in which the characters 
are all so clearly drawn, so individual- 
ised, or so enjoyable; none that was so 
evidently as great a pleasure to the-au- 
thor himself to write about as for us to 
read. The atmosphere is Paris, on the 
fringe of the musical and operatic world. 
We meet Margaret Donne just at the 
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critical hour when she is to learn from 
the great Madame Bonanni whether she 
has a fortune in her voice or not. If 
there were nothing else in this book than 
the portrait of this big-hearted, Juno- 
esque, voluble French woman, who has 
been a great soprano for thirty years, and 
a vulgar peasant all her life, it would still 
be one of the books that Mr. Crawford 
might justly be very proud of. But there 
is more in the book, a good deal more. 
There is many a delicious glimpse of the 
life behind the scenes, on the operatic 
stage ; there are memorable types, such as 
Schreiermeyer, the manager, who knows 
that he has found a bonanza in Mar- 
garet’s voice; Lushington, the critic, who 
would gladly give his life to keep her off 
the stage, but for reasons closely con- 
nected with the central plot, feels that 
he is not quite good enough for her to 
marry; Logotheti, the Greek capitalist, 
with the instincts of a Turk about wo- 
men, who cares not at all whether he is 
good enough for her, but means to have 
her one way or another, marriage being 
an unimportant detail; and a score of 
minor characters that give life and real- 
ity to the setting. The book really ends 
before Margaret’s début, and we must 
wait for the sequel promised in the clos- 
ing paragraph before we may learn whether 
she scores the triumph that she hopes for, 
and which, if either, of her lovers she 
finally accepts. 

There are just a few writers who have 
succeeded in reducing to paper the at- 
mosphere of a news- 
paper office, and since 
the appearance of A Yel- 
low Journalist, Miriam 
Michelson must be num- 
bered among them. Rhoda Massey does 
not tell us that she is the star reporter 
on the News—she does not need to. She 
does tell us that her great rival is Ted 
Thompson of the Times-Record, against 
whom it is the one ambition of her life 
to score a beat—and before the close of 
her first adventure we have shrewdly 
guessed that her interest in Ted Thomp- 
son is something more than professional 
and something different from platonic. 
It was good judgment on the author’s 
part not to insist too strongly upon this 
mild little romance of the city room, 
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What the reader will care for, first of all, 
is the stories themselves — stories that 
take her across country with a murderer, 
in an open buggy, with a lynching party 
in full pursuit; that make her masque- 
rade as a Chinese slave girl in Chy 
Fong’s restaurant; that tell how she se- 
cured a verbatim report of the Senate’s 
secret session that the whole State was 
wild to see; and a dozen other escapades 
equally audacious, equally preposterous, 
yet told with a self-assurance that gives 
the mental palate the sensation of a new 
and savoury condiment. The placid little 
romance with Ted Thompson was needed 
to give the separate stories a certain co- 
hesion and unity; but the stories them- 
selves are not love stories and their in- 
terest is independent of anything ap- 
proaching sentiment. 
In the decline of the historical novel, 
the great advantage that has resulted is 
that whereas a few 
“The years ago every writer 
must have his fling at 
that much-abused type of 
fiction, at present no one 
. attempts it unless firmly convinced that 
his talent runs in that direction and in 
no other. Robert Chambers is one of 
the few who seem justified in such a be- 
lief; and his stories of the revolutionary 
period in particular show a care in his- 
toric detail that put them in a different 
class from the rank and file of colonial 
novels. The Reckoning is the closing 
volume of the series that began with 
Cardigan and The Maid-at-Arms. The 
opening chapters picture New York un- 
der British occupation, with such a scru- 
pulous insistence on details of topogra- 
phy, dress and social usage, that it al- 
most gives the illusion of looking through 
a collection of old-time coloured prints. 
The later portions draw freely for their 
interest upon the mystic rites of the Iro- 
quois Indians, the rites of the Wolf- 
Clan, among the Oneidas, the Mohawks, 
the Cayugas, the various tribes who made 
up the Great League.. But when we turn 
from the careful setting, the ingenious:y 
idealised redskin, the equally ingenious 
realism of colonial New York,—the story 
itself has the unblushing romanticism, 
the stereotyped extravagance of its 
class, Carus Renault is a spy in Wash- 
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ington’s service, residing with Sir Peter 
Colville at Wall Street and Broadway. 
It is here he meets Elsin Gray, the dainty 
Canadienne loyalist, whom he loves at 
first sight, in the facile manner of roman- 
ticism, and who consents to flee with 
him, after the briefest possible sort of 
acquaintance, although she knows he is a 
spy, and she herself is secretly married 
to his personal enemy, the notorious 
Captain Butler, whose Rangers are a 
synonym for cruelty. It is good realism 
where a man carries the memory of the 
woman he loves into the thick of the 
strife; but this does not satisfy your ro- 
manticist. He is not happy until he has 
the lady herself in boots and spurs, gal- 
loping boldly beside her lover, through 
pathless forests, with arrows and toma- 
hawks threatening from behind every 
tree that they pass. Such is the sub- 
stance of at least a third part of The 
Reckoning. Indeed, it leaves you with 
a sense of puzzled doubt just where 
erudition ceases and the dime novel be- 
gins. 
There is no uncertainty about such a 
book as The Edge of Circumstance, by 
Edward Noble. It is 
“The Edge first and foremost a 
of man’s novel ; it will never 
Circumstance.” by any chance be ac- 
cused of having a love 
interest; and although it contains in 
some measure the sort of tense excite- 
ment that one associates with the dime 
novel, it can never by any mistake be 
classed as such, because it is so obviously 
genuine—there is the ring of truth in 
every snapping spar, in every loosening 
rivet, in every boisterous wave that 
threatens -to send that ill-omened ship, 
the Schweinigel, to the bottom. To the 
bottom her owners devoutly hope she 
will go; indeed, they have insured her 
with that end in view. But Shirwill, the 
captain, and M’Grabbut, the engineer, 
have a prejudice against drowning, if 
they can avoid it, not to speak of a desire 
to pay off a long-treasured grudge 
against their employers. Deserted by 
their crew, with the ship hopelessly dis- 
abled, they find and rescue another vessel 
in mid-ocean, with the help of which they 
tow their own craft back to England, and 
crown their audacity by entering a claim 
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for salvage. How they accomplish all 
this, it is only fair to leave for the author 
to tell in his own way, pausing only to 
add with confidence that it is a very good 
way indeed, for it makes you smell the 
unforgettable odour of the brine, it makes 
you hear the singing of the wind and 
the rush of waves, it makes you feel the 
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churning of a heavy sea, with a clear- 
ness, a force, and a fidelity unmatched by 
any writer of sea tales to-day, unless it 
be Joseph Conrad himself. The man 
who could write a book like this, so tense 
with pent-up vitality, deserves to be kept 
in view with a carefully watchful eye. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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I try to touch the public taste, 
For thus I earn my daily bread. 
I try to write what folks will paste 
In scrap books after I am dead. 
By Public Craving I am led. 
(I’ sooth, a most despotic leader) 
Yet, though I write for Tom and Ned, 
I’ve never seen an average reader. 
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The Editor is good and chaste, 
But says: [Above the public’s head ; 
This is too good; ’twill go to waste. 
Write something commonplacer.—Ep. | 
Write for the average reader, fed 
By pre-digested near-food’s feeder, 
But though my high ideals have fled, 
I’ve never seen an average reader. 


How many lines have been erased! 
How many fancies have been shed! 
How many failures might be traced 
To this—this average-reader-dread ! 
I’ve seen an average single bed; 
I’ve seen an average garden-weeder ; 
I’ve seen an average cotton thread— 
I’ve never seen an average reader. 


L’Envot. 


Most read of readers, if you’ve read 
The works of any old succeeder, 

You know that he, too, must have said: 
“T’ve never seen an Average Reader.” 


Franklin P. Adams, 
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CHAPTER VII 


4 E had intended the night 
before to leave Rome 
. fearly in the morning, 
: uw Saand might have done so 
at ——-ed Dut for our guest, who 
Py a a to decorate the 
ieee trunk. We had enriched 
the servants, put on our goggles, cranked 
the car and attracted a goodly crowd be- 
fore we discovered that the artist was 
missing. Then Paola remembered that 
he had gone out to buy a cap, so there 
was nothing to do but wait, a perform- 
ance which dampens the enthusiasm of 
departure, is lacking in all dramatic de- 
tails and uses up gasoline. When he 
finally came he had to be reintroduced to 
us, for there was very little of our orig- 
inal guest remaining. The cap seemed 
to do it. 

The artist said it was a very good cap, 
particularly as it could be turned into a 
number of different things, not rabbits 
or scrambled eggs or anything that 
savoured of the conjurer’s art, but it 
could vary with the weather, having a 
number of flapping effects at the side, to 
be used in case of hail, snow, sun and 
wind. He had not just got the hang of 
the thing, he said, and upon consulting 
the printed directions, he found that he 
was starting out with the ear muffs on, 
but he was so pleased when John tied 
them into a Psyche knot in the back that 
we hadn’t the heart to be cross. One of 
the remarkable traits of the genus painter 
is his simple confidence. It appeals to 
one’s vanity, at the same time that it irri- 
tates one to rebellion when we see him 
getting the best of it. 

John had been mildly surprised at my 
inviting the artist for this trunk ride, and 
of course I didn’t say a word to him 
about Mrs. Baring’s muscle. Now that 
the morning had come, it didn’t seem so 
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serious a thing, and here I was cutting 
off my nose to spite my face, and delay- 
ing the gathering of material for my 
divorce in the most petty manner; for 
even a painter with his mind only on 
purple cows and thick blue atmosphere 
would observe from the trunk if John 
hit me or used cruel and abusive lan- 
age. 
In the midst of the muscular episode at 
the picnic it flashed across me that this 
was the true beginning to my diary, but 
on maturer reflection I decided to make 
no entry. We had agreed that the 
grounds were to be my husband’s ex- 
treme cruelty, and it was fair to him that 
I should not enlarge my territory, di- 
vorcely speaking ; besides, I would never 
let that Minerva Club know that John 
could possibly care for any other woman. 
No, not if he kissed her in my very teeth. 

Still, I felt quite businesslike when we 
started ; the green diary was sticking out, 
and everything was conducive to a good 
record before the day was over. I said 
that to John, meaningly, and he agreed 
with me, only he meant the run—that is, 
I think he meant the run. 

“Yes, it will be a record to be proud 
of,” enthused John. 

“T mean a record for the green book.” 
I dwelt upon the words. 

“Well, so do I,” he asserted. Some- 
times I can’t make John out. 

However, I determined that I would 
not let the artist know how perfectly un- 
welcome he was, and I stepped on John’s 
toe as he was telling our guest that we 
had taken out the tonneau just to avoid 
the possibility of lugging any one along. 
After we passed beyond the Porto del 
Popolo, with no one to see him sitting up 
there like a drooping tiger, he was rather 
a useful companion—kept the dust off us 
splendidly, and displayed an ignorance 
about the machine that gave my own 
knowledge a peculiar lustre. 
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Our road for the next two hundred 
miles lay over the famous Via Flaminia. 
We had chosen it with care, not only be- 
cause it was a wonderful road, but be- 
cause it carried us through a country not 
greatly travelled, yet comprising all the 
various characteristics of an Italian land- 
scape, and we had never been into Et- 
ruria, Umbria or the Marche that lay along 
the Adriatic Sea. Historically it was 
most interesting, and, as John told 
Douglas Warwick, very good “going” 
besides. The Douglas Warwick thought 
it ought to be just as good coming, and 
then his hat blew off. 

After that it is not necessary to say 
that we were going down hill and getting 
the power to fly up the next rather steep 
grade on the high speed. Hats always 
blow off going down hill with an ascent 
ahead of one, and if there are no hats to 
blow off there is a team of oxen blocking 
the path at the foot, although should they 
by any chance fail to greet one at the 
foot of the hill, then they will be waiting 
near the summit of the next one, so that 
he has to go into the low speed or run the 
chance of being ditched. 

There is one difference between the 
cart in the middle of the road in America 
and the cart over here. In Italy it is 
blocking the road because the driver 
doesn’t think, and in our country it is 
blocking the road because he does think. 
Either way it makes our angry passions 
rise, and since John couldn’t say anything 
to Douglas Warwick when he came back 
with his cap, he said some perfectly 
shocking things to the next driver of an 
ox team, and though it was in English, 
the man understood perfectly. Swearing 
need never be in Volapiik. 

The hat and cap game of the small boy 
with one parent is not known beyond 
Rome, evidently a growth of the Appian 
Way, but the lizards are most daring; 
whole parties lie in wait and dash directly 
under the wheels, and they all scream 
with laughter (lizard laughter) if one 
of them is run over, which makes no 
difference to the lizard at all, only he is 
called “It” for the rest of the day, and 
has to buy flies all around. I never felt 
the true significance of the riddle, “Why 
does the hen cross the road?” as I have in 
this country, and it is the greatest riddle 


in the world, since it will be forever un- 
solved. I can understand the whimsy 
of lame ducks recklessly spending their 
time on the highway. It is a perverted 
passion akin to that of the deaf man who 
walks upon the railroad track, but the 
intuition that sends a mother of eighteen 
across the path of a speeding devil-engine 
is a thing for philosophers who sit in tubs 
to settle. 

We had intended to stop at Castel- 
nuovo en route to Civita Castellana, where 
we would lunch, and we thought we had 
done so until leaving the farmhouse, 
which we took for the outskirts of the 
town. Then we saw the city on the 
side of a hill, and so far out of our way 
that we decided to continue on our 
straight path. We had some difficulty 
leaving the farmhouse, as Douglas War- 
wick decided to sketch it, and it was then 
that his true nature asserted itself. Al- 
though he was a guest, although the food 
at the next place was starred in the 
Baedeker, although we were ready for it, 
and had reached the peevish stage which 
is Delsarte for hunger, still that artist 
would not stir. The truth was nothing to 
him. “Directly,” he would cry cheerily ; 
“one more shadow,” lying like fury. “It’s 
going to be very nice—-you'll like it your- 
self, Ward.” 

“Not unless I can eat it,” snapped back 
the host. 

“It represents food eventually, you 
know,” returned the worker. And John 
got under the car and told the driving 
shaft if he ever gave an ice cream soda 
for hen scratches like that, may he eat his 
hat. John always wants to eat his hat 
when he gets savage. He was probably 
a goat in some past state, but had we 
stayed away from food much longer we 
would both have eaten the artist’s, ear 
muffs and all. 

It was good spaghetti at Civita Castel- 
lana, quite the best we had ever devoured, 
and we watched eagerly to see if the painter 
enjoyed it also. We knew if this was an 
eating day we might reach Narni by early 
afternoon, but should he be lost in reflec- 
tion, then the divine afflatus was upon 
him and he would sketch where he listeth 
if he had to puncture a tire to stay us. 
He ate little and called the string-beans 
turnips, which we observed with a sink- 
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ing heart. Later John and I met in a 
corner and decided to declare the town a 
vicious place and most filthy. 

“Better take a little rest,” said John 
to him kindly, “while I get the car ready.” 
But not that artistic grasshopper. 

“No rest like congenial work, Ward,” 
he exclaimed, picking up his kit. “There 
is a fine fortress here, built by Alex- 
ander VI., a most immoral Pope, but with 
excellent ideas on architecture. Must 
be some good in a man who leaves these 
monuments behind.” 

John glared at me. 

“T think it has been quite modernised,” 
I gasped, sitting on the guide book. 

“Fact,” hurries in John. “Colonial 
porches, Queen Anne windows and all 
that sort of thing, you know. 

“Well, only one way to settle it,” said 
our smiling guest. “Coming too, Mrs. 
Ward?” And I did, and kept off the 
children, that he might work in peace. 
Wonderful drawing power, these artists! 

“Possibly Lucretia Borgia herself has 
stopped in this old fortress,” he imparted, 
after we had seated ourselves on the 
northern rampart. “Her father, the Pope, 
married her to Giovanni Sforza of 
Pesaro, and she must have passed over 
this road many times in going to Rome. 
Then, later, she followed the Via Fla- 
minia to Ferrara escorted by a splendid 
cavalcade to meet her third husband, one 
of the Este family.” 

I was a little shocked, because even 
the Minerva Club, with its broad policy, 
never alludes to Alexander VI. and his 
daughter. I intimated as much, deli- 
cately, of course. 

“There never has been any proof that 
Lucretia was a monster,” retorted the 
Douglas Warwick quite warmly, as 
though he knew the lady and had taken 
tea with her. “From all I can learn, she 
was simply a weak, passive woman. Her 
brother, Cesar Borgia, was a horrible 
fiend. Aided by his father, he deposed 
all the petty rulers of the Umbrian cities, 
through which you will pass, and reigned 
fiercely in their places. The old Pope 
was a beast with but two traits worthy of 
a human creature. He was gentleness 
itself with his children and, crowning 
virtue, he built fine strongholds.” 

“Oh, well,” I replied stiffly, “if you 
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judge a man’s moral worth by his archi- 
tectural ability—No,” I added hastily, as 
he was about to interrupt, “the Borgia 
are not a family I think it proper to 
discuss.” 

He quite snorted with anger, but I felt 
it was time to stop him. One can never 
tell what an artist is going to say, paint- 
ing from the nude so much. Besides, he 
was extremely well posted, and, on the 
whole, I preferred him in the motor car, 
ignorantly asking me about carbureters. 

There were hills from that time on— 
the foothills of the Apennines—and there 
was a beautiful landscape of well-farmed 
valleys and dark-scarred rock showing 
many traces of Etrurian tombs, bits of 
Roman ruins and frequent columns bear- 
ing the crossed keys and mitre of past 
Popes. The artist said it was a mute 
story of the Invaders—rude heathen, 
great warriors, and Holy Church; but it 
was the crossed keys and papal mitre 
that turned me cold. 

By the time we had reached Ortricoli 
the sky was clouded, which for lack of 
shadow rescued us from any attempt to 
have it immortalised on paper, but gave 
our companion an opportunity of arrang- 
ing his cap for rain, although John 
assured him that, lacking a canopy, such 
a thing was impossible. 

“Still, if you had a canopy and it did 
rain you would use it, wouldn’t you?” 
persisted Douglas Warwick. 

John begrudgingly admitted the possi- 
bility. 

“Well, that’s the way I feel about the 
cap. I paid extra for this waterproof 
attachment, and I ought to use it.” 

John kicked his beloved machine in the 
front hub and we went at the cap. The 
directions said “with a few deft twists” the 
inside of the headgear, which was lined 
with rubber, could be transposed into a 
most satisfactory protection for the 
heaviest storms, but the very suggestion 
that we must work deftly seemed to turn 
our fingers into thumbs, and the results 
were varicus. It seemed to please the 
artist, who likened it to modelling in clay, 
and was most enthusiastic over the prairie 
dog I evolved. John suggested that we 
leave it as a prairie dog, since it was 
certainly at its best in that form, but our 
guest stuck to his task, and finally got 
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away, wearing a sort of vacuum cap, used 
generally for the propagation of hair. 
The sun came out immediately, although 
there had been rain on the road we were 
travelling, making the hills dangerously 
slippery, and here is told of the Dropping 
of the Sprag. 

The sprag had been an afterthought, 
and had been sent on from the factory at 
John’s request in case we should find our- 
selves obliged to change from the high 
to the low speed on some steep hill, and 
in that second of transmission give the 
car a chance of slipping back. There was 
a brake, of course, but even I could see 
that it is a stupid thing to stop a car 
and try to send it forward, too, so the 
sprag was ordered, and occasioned a 
good deal of levity in autoing circles. It 
was heavy and forked, and it had caused 
us trouble at first by getting caught in the 
apron. From Formia to Rome we had 


carried it at our feet on the floor of the 
car, and there it lay quite contented, but 
when we left Rome it had been very 
sternly put in place, and being less afraid 
of motor cars, it sat tight on its stout 
wire pulley until the hill was reached. 

I say the hill, for while we may pass 


over—indeed, skip over—many higher 
ones, surely we will never find one that 
will so suddenly slap us in the face. 
John Bunyan’s Christian, had he been 
autoing along the stony way, would 
have called it “The Stumbling Hill for 
Proud Motors.” It slyly lay in wait for 
us around the corner of another hill more 
mild which we had been rolling up on 
the high speed. It was slimy with wet 
clay, its precipitous sides were woefully 
unguarded by walls, and it was a grade of 
twenty per cent. Before John had a 
chance to change into the low speed we 
were half way up the hill. Then the 
engine laboured, and as John turned the 
lever into the neutral the rear wheel 
slipped in the mud, skidded towards the 
exposed cliff and the car started back- 
wards. The brake was as the hand of a 
little child. 

“Drop the sprag,” said John, and 
though it was new to me, I slipped the 
ring to which the wire was attached from 
off the hook. There was a clank, there 
was a scraping sound in the gravel, a 
bump, a slight lifting up of the car, and 
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we were still. Then with snorting engine 
we climbed the hill again. 

“I think,” said Douglas Warwick, 
when we had reached the top, “that some- 
thing hit your Girlie.” But John and I 
only smiled, and both had cognac when 
we reached the Hotel of The Angel. 

I don’t know which angel has been so 
honoured, but we were very near all of 
them in our perch at Narni, and our 
windows gave upon the depths to which 
an angel or a human might fall if either 
leaned over too far. The town itself was 
a delightful one of crooked streets, with 
an ugly old castle way up aloft, which, 
like the fortress of Alexander, is used 
as a prison. What would they do in 
Italy for prisons and barracks if it wasn’t 
for old castles? I don’t object to these 
uses particularly, but when they turn 
a stronghold with a lovely moat around it 
into a post-office, I am aggravated to the 
point of never buying a stamp. 

John was very happy in Narni. His 
sprag and his engine had worked beauti- 
fully, and the owner of the stable, the 
rimessa, as it is called here, where The 
Means was kept, had locked the door and 
presented him with the key. It was as 
big as the key of the Bastile, and quite as 
old. There was no place for it except 
to be carried in the hand. As a result it 
was a dozen times left at the caffé and in 
the little shops, and some one would come 
running to the hotel with it. If I lost 
track of John for an instant the villagers 
would ask if the signora was looking for 
the signor of the key, and if he was not 
in any of the dark ways he would surely 
be found in the stable or locking or un- 
locking the door with the air of a landed 
proprietor. 

This absorption led us into a difficulty 
before the night was over—or was it the 
fault of the artist? He had accompanied 
us in a random fashion on our walks, 
breaking away suddenly every now and 
then to squint at a building, an act which 
terrorised the children, who made horns 
with their fingers to keep off his evil eye, 
so it was not surprising when bedtime 
catne to find him missing; but John, in 
fear that he had wandered over the cliff, 
started on what he called a still hunt. It 
developed into a hunt that was about as 
quiet as that old play of The Still Alarm, 
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in which everybody just “hallers” all the 
time. 

It was John falling up and down the 
staircase streets coupled with the awful 
things he said that broke the silences at 
the beginning of the hunt. The few 
lights had been extinguished, and I never 
knew a moon to shine so “fitfully” before. 
It would lure us into a corner that seemed 
quite bright, and then, suddenly “fitting,” 
leave us there to find our way out. Twice 
I bumped into John and screamed “Burg- 
lar! Burglar!” as one naturally does in 
such an instance, before he could stop me, 
and it irritated him. He said no one 
would know what I meant if I cried 
“Burglar” anyway, and pondering over 
that in the dark, the thought became 
dreadful. We might be murdered in any 
one of the corners, and not a soul would 
come to our call for help, although John 
with his dying breath would probably 
Italianise his speech and faintly ask for 
“helperia.” 

In consequence I refused to go into any 
more dark ways, not that I place any 
value on my life, but the cutthroats 
would probably take my rings also, and 
’ Tam perfectly devoted to my ruby. In- 
deed, I was so fearful, as we felt our way 
back to the piazza, that I took it off for 
safekeeping. Then John jolted me again, 
and of course I dropped it. Carrying the 
ring doubled up in my hand seemed an 
excellent safeguard until it fell, and then 
I knew by my great reluctance to tell 
John about it that I had been doing a 
foolish thing. I had some thought of 
marking the spot by dropping my hand- 
kerchief and sending one of the hotel 
servants with a lantern to hunt for them 
both. The “I Shot an Arrow” song sug- 
gested it, but John heard the tinkle, and 
stopping, asked me if I could have lost 
anything. 

“Could I?” I repeated cautiously. “I 
suppose I could. I lost three side combs 
last week, and my Aunt Jane is always 
losing things.” 

“Suppose you take an inventory,” sug- 
gested John. 

“Wouldn’t that be a waste of time?” I 
replied. “I’ve a good many things on, 
but only one thing is dropped. Let us 
strike matches and look, first for what 
is lost and afterwards at what is left.” 
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You see I wasn’t going to confess unless 
I had to. 

John said it made him uncomfortable 
to be so in the dark, and I urged the 
matches again, whereat he grumbied out 
something about “not meaning that, but 
what’s the use. There’s no good explain- 
ing to a woman,” which I overlooked, 
being large spirited by nature, and began 
examining the cobbles. In an incredibly 
short time, as is always the case when a 
man strikes a match and holds it to the 
ground, the street swarmed with people. 
I don’t know where they came from. 
They were not around when we needed 
them, and they all began hunting with us 
in a vague way, quite ready to accept 
whatever the search yielded. One man, 
however, was braver, and asked John for 
what he was seeking. I had feared this, 
yet dumbly hoped for it, mindful of the 
recent slur upon my sex, for it embar- 
rassed John, not knowing himself what 
he was seeking, and he stammered and 
simpered, and jerked out something air- 
ily about “just looking for a friend.” 

This statement created a great deal of 
ill-concealed merriment, and when I 
found the ring he started to prove to that 
“aggregation of Allobrogi” that he had a 
friend and a lost friend, and if he couldn't 
find him by striking matches, he would 
see what the power of the human voice 
could do. Then began his walking 
through the wide street of the Priory, 
making horrible the quiet of the night by 
loud halloas and cries of “Douglas War- 
wick,” and sometimes other expressions 
not dignified, but quite as impressive to 
the inhabitants of Narni, who, following 
in our wake, little wotted the import of 
his words. 

“Come out, you shine!” bellowed John 
as he reached the piazza. “Answer, dog- 
gone you!” “I suppose you think you're 
cute!” he launched successively, and 
lashed himself into further vituperation. 

I aided a little. “Mr. Warwick, are 
you killed?” I called three times dis- 
tinctly, and the third time I was quite 
sure I had a reply. It was way off, but 
as I told John, it was more than he had 
received with all of his abuse. 

“That’s the only way to get at him,” 
he answered wildly. “If I'll insult him, 
he’ll have to come out to fight me. He’s 
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skulking somewhere studying shadows. 
Oh, yes,” continuing with raised voice, 
“I know your kind, you low, miserable 
hound ; come on out!” 

I never saw John so disgracefully an- 
noyed, and his fractiousness increased 
when I pointed out that there was no 
use calling upon a man when you gave 
him no time to answer. Just before he 
reached the frothing stage two carabi- 
niert appeared (they always go in pairs, 
one protecting the other) and demanded 
an explanation. Their comment was dis- 
concerting to John, but full of delightful 
suggestiveness to the people. 

“We saw the signor, yes, but going into 
the stable with yourself. That is the last 
that has been heard of him,” and they 
mouthed the words like a tiger licking his 
chops, while a stir went through the 
crowd. 

John was hurt, but calm. He offered 
the hospitality of his stable to the officers, 
to the town. He produced the large key; 
he himself would go with them; he him- 
self would make side bets on the way 
with any “sportman” in the village that 
the stable housed only the auto. He him- 


self would eat his hat should the Douglas 
Warwick be found therein. 
I am glad for the letter of credit that 


John’s bets were not taken. The artist 
was found at a small window in the hay- 
mow, whither he had climbed unnoticed 
by John to study sunset effects in the 
valley. He was very much alive, but not 
angry. This was a disappointment to the 
carabinieri and the people. Next to a 
dead artist an angry one would have been 
most welcome. The crowd dispersed, 
but the guard lingered. They would 
accept two francs from the shouting 
gentleman for their trouble? Yes, and 
many thanks. They would drink to the 
health of the signora. They would wish 
the strangers buon riposo. The incident 
was closed. 

The angels brought good repose in- 
deed, although towards morning a train 
of cars rattled along at the foot of the 
ravine six hundred feet below, and a little 
later I heard the sound of a horn with 
the rush of an automobile as it entered 
the village; the motor seemed the more 
natural manner of transportation, for this 
was the first suggestion of the iron 
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monster since we had entered Italy, and I 
turned in my bed, joyfully conscious that 
travelling in the grey dawn was to us a 
matter of choice, not schedule; but as I 
turned, joyfully, I did not know that it 
was’Mrs. Baring who had so chosen. 


CHAPTER VIII 


John and the artist called Mrs. Baring’s 
appearance “a delightful surprise,” and I 
kissed her warmly, but there is no such 
thing as a delightful surprise or even a 
pleasant one. Nothing in life that can 
happen before one has time to reach for a 
powder puff can be classed as an occasion 
for enjoyment. It is not restful. Mrs. 
Baring is not restful—good, but wearing. 

Miss Grey probably feels as I do. At 
dejeuner she was reading up on Civita 
Castellana, twenty miles back. She says 
that is the worst feature of autoing: one 
keeps outrunning the guide, and she often 
finds she has passed two days before the 
place she has just reached in her “author- 
ity.” She had determined not to stick 
her head out while in Narni. “I have 
read about the place,” picking up the 
book; “‘it is a very picturesque town 
with an extensive View, but its streets 
are dirty.’ You see, I can get dirty 
streets at home, and we had the View all 
along the way.” 

“Yes,” spoke Mrs. Baring (flashing), 
“there were quantities of the article, but 
no matter how fast we went, we could 
never catch up with it. Wasn’t it 
peculiar?” 

“Extremely sad,” assented Douglas 
Warwick, not getting the gist of the ex- 
pression, but noting the regret in her 
voice. 

“Tt’s the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, I guess,” said John, “and it sure 
is a pot of gold to an inn keeper. This 
angelic host—no irreverence, Peggy; I 
mean host of The Angel—breakfasts us 
on the balcony of his ancestors, feeds our 
eyes with the Valley of the Nar and our 
stomachs with a bad omelette, takes ex- 
cellent toll for same, and attributes his 
star in Baedeker to the cuisine. And it’s 
nothing but ether, several uninterrupted 
miles of it, with a few rocks at the other 
end that keeps us from throwing him 
over the precipice.” 
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“There is no such thing as a bad 
omelette in Italy,” I practically expostu- 
lated. It’s a sad blow to all those striv- 
ing to become good housewives to witness 
an omelette puffing itself up in a spider 
that is never washed from one year’s end 
to the other. Of course, just wiping it 
out with paper is the secret of the success, 
but less soufflé and more soap would be 
welcome to me. You see, I’m a member 
of the Daughters of Hygiene back in New 
York.” 

“TIsn’t this frivolous talk for those who 
are at the portal of Umbria?” asked Mrs. 
Baring, bored because she didn’t belong. 

I didn’t like that. It was a direct slur 
on my choice of conversational topics, 
and I looked at John for support. He 
rose, not to any height, but still rose. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he made answer; 
“T think we Americans might lecture very 
profitably to our Italian friends as we 
run through their towns. ‘How to Know 
a Bathtub When You See One’ would be 
instructive, and a short talk from the back 
of the motor on ‘Germ-Proof Homes’ 
ought to reach the young housekeepers. 
- Tl polish up the idea to-night in 
Spoleto.” 

“T wouldn’t do much meddling with 
customs in Spoleto if I were you, Ward,” 
said the painter. “They have some fifteen 
centuries of fighters back of them, and 
one of the barbarian rulers, a Swabian, 
styling himself as the enemy of God, of 
pity and of mercy, set an example which 
was cheerfully emulated by his people.” 

“They stopped fighting long enough to 
build an aqueduct,” interposed Miss Grey, 
looking up from her book. “It’s the 
highest in the world—three hundred feet, 
and seven hundred feet long. I do hope 
we can see it.” 

“T don’t see how we can avoid it very 
well if your measurements are correct,” 
John replied. 

“No, I suppose not,” she made answer. 
“It is not so easy with the cathedral, how- 
ever, for my book says ‘the cathedral can 
be seen from the station,’ yet makes no 
other riention of it, and probably we 
don’t come in that way. That’s one of 
the advantages of travelling by rail,” she 
added despondently. “My guide always 
telis me what can be seen from the 
depot.” 
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“It was probably written for Ameri- 
cans ‘doing’ Europe,” said John. 

“But don’t talk of Spoleto until you 
have seen Terni,” interfered the artist. 
“There are falls, you know. Wonderful 
studies in colour. You'll stop over, Mrs, 
Ward?” 

“Why talk of either town until we fin- 
ish with Narni?” It was Mrs. Baring’s 
turn to arrange our plans. “Then to- 
morrow we'll drive right through to 
Foligno.” 

John actually hesitated, when we had 
bought all our souvenir postals, and there 
wasn’t a thing to keep us! But I moved 
back my chair, and giving him a dreadful 
look, ordered down the luggage. “We 
will spend the night in Spoleto,” was my 
only answer. It annoyed John. He has 
a terrible fear that some day, some time, 
some one may “run” him for a few steps, 
and when I endeavoured to start the en- 
gine to accelerate matters he pushed 
me !—pushed me with all Narni looking 
on, and Mrs. Baring talking middle dis- 
tances with the artist not ten feet away. 
He was quite white with rage, it seemed, 
and muttered something very distinctly 
about breaking my arm if I did that 
again. Fortunately I never fail to catch 
the import of a mutter ; it is always worth 
the straining of the ears, but this terrible 
threat was more than I had ever 
dreamed of gathering, and I sat down on 
a stone—quickly. 

Here was real material for my diary— 
glaring truth, vulgar truth. Item: “John 
pushed me!” And later, “Threatens to 
break my arm. Is there no succour near?” 
I could see just how it would look on the 
page, the lines slanting up, after the pe- 
culiar fashion of my chirography, that 
shows so plainly “benevolence, cheery 
spirit and inclination to morbidness.” It 
ought to have been a glowing moment, 
but it wasn’t, and when John told me, as 
we rolled out of the city, of the funny 
way crank handles have of flying back 
and breaking the arms of the inexperi- 
enced unless they are grabbed away most 
unceremoniously, I blew my nose hard, 
then laughed because the sun was shining, 
and sang all of the first act of The School- 
girl! It was such a pleasant day. 

Though discouraged as a starter of en- 
gines, I occupy several other posts of 
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honour, which are not entirely sinecures. 
I am the Dropper of the Sprag, the 
Official Timekeeper, the Watchdog of the 
Odometer, and of late the Royal Path- 
finder. As Dropper of the Sprag I must 
display some knowledge of grades—ac- 
curacy is not a requirement; but as 
Watchdog of the Odometer I must reg- 
ister in my little book always, always, 
the number of miles we have gone each 
day, even if I have to slip back into the 
stable when John isn’t around to find out. 
I am a little forgetful, and John is fussy 
about miles. 

As Official Timekeeper one might ex- 
pect the same exactness. One might 
think John would demand it, but he 
doesn’t. He pretends and thinks he does, 
and this is called the Automobile Con- 
science. It is the most India rubbery of 
all consciences, with the exception of that 
of the habitual fisherman. Once it hurt 
me to see this leniency in the matter of 
time developing in John. Now I have 
dulled myself to it as a true wife should, 
and am the fiercest champion of the Two 
Watch Scheme. Of course, we have 
never openly admitted knowing that my 
watch runs fast and that John’s runs 
slow, so when we start I take the time, 
and upon arrival John gives it to me from 
his watch, and we are both so happy over 
the fine run we have made through the 
mountains that we never think to com- 
pare our chronometers with the big clocks 
in the towers that are so disgustingly 
numerous, and when their bells begin 
striking the hour at twenty minutes of 
four, we pretend it is a fire and look for 
the engines. 

As Royal Pathfinder the qualifications 
of a scholar and the sagacious nose of a 
hunting dog are not enough to give one 
more than an ordinary bowing acquaint- 
ance with these little guide books. John 
said had he watched his chart, he would 
have been ready for that hill on the other 
side of Narni, and now I must follow these 
guides that are made for cyclers through 
Italy, and are of the greatest service to 
all roadsters—at least he said they were 
of service. As for myself, I would take 
chances with the peasantry along the way 
as nodding sign posts. The only diffi- 
culty with the country people in -their 
desire to be amiable, they will say “yes” 
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to almost any question, or often the true 
import of the query hurled at them from 
our speeding car does not penetrate until 
we have gone around a curve. Even so, 
we have had to retrace but one mile of 
road, and that through an old dame whom 
we discovered on the way back had palsy, 
and waggled her head affirmatively to 
anything we asked. However, all in good 
time. When one has learned to motor 
with the spine relaxed, he knows the joy 
of the road, and when he has learned 
to feel that the path is right through an 
occult sense, he is part of-the road itself, 
and the life of the vagabond is his. 
As the Royal Pathfinder I do not fol- 
low a map. It blows out of one’s hands, 
and one does not dare tell one’s husband 
until the car is down the hill, and then 
it is too far to go back. These guides 
consist of a combination of letters strung 
along on a page like any other reading 
matter in a book, the letters representing 
turnings, obstacles, conditions of the 
road, various objects at the left or right, 
the number of hairs in your head, and 
the age of Ann. When one has mastered 
these abbreviazioni, it is time to go home, 
and when the home is America, it keeps 
the foreigner very busy with the guide 
in one hand and the dictionary in the 
other. For example, should he find in the 
front of the book that b.d.p. means bivio 
destra per, while grateful that he is ad- 
vancing, he has to rustle around with a 
dictionary to know what bivio destra per 
could happen to be in English. By that 
time b.d.p. is way back at the right and 
al b.s.p.p. Rocca San Zenone, with two 
roads to choose from, is upon him. Fol- 
lowing the “convenient little guide” along 
the Via Flaminia was particularly diffi- 
cult, for the creature who compiled it 
came down from the north, whereas we 
were travelling up from the south, so that 
all the pig-styes which I was delighted 
to pick out on the right side of the road 
were really the churches on the left side, 
but as John said, the Roman roads are 
not hard to mistake, and the book is very 


: good for distances and grades. 


Grades are very exciting! There is a 
view of all the hills in the book, and had 
I seen the steeps we had to go up before 
I left America, I should have spent my 
summer at Nantucket Island in the sand. 
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John says it is only a side view of the hills, 
and that while it may appear steep, we 
must take into consideration that the road 
winds back and forth. This seems prac- 
tical, for we all know that we cannot 
judge of the length of a woman’s mouth 
if her picture is a profile, except that it is 
sure to be large since the picture is a 
profile. I once thought that going over 
a mountain must be a steeper climb than 
going over a hill, but now I have learned 
that the emperors who built roads wished 
to carry their armies as easily over the 
high altitudes as over the lesser ones, and 
since time or expense was not an item for 
consideration in those days, they twisted 
the path in and out and around the moun- 
tains on a grade seldom over ten per cent. 

Like most things in life, a hill is never 
as bad when we get to it as it is from a 
distance, a philosophic truism which 
should be classed along with the “road 
that has no turning” and the “bridge that 
is not to be crossed until it is reached” 
as Axioms for Anxious Axles. But the 
pictures of the hills in my Pathfinder 
were enough to quake the stoutest road- 
- ster, the long ones being the most fear- 


ful, for they are often divided into two or 


three parts. We will be sailing up the 
road in our car, having just recognised 
t.l.c. (uffici telegrafici con orario,completo 
et stazione carabinieri. In God’s lan- 
guage, all night telegraph office and lock- 
up) with the summit of the hill ahead, 
when the profile in my book reaches the 
margin and plunges us into space. After 
that there is no enjoyment for me until I 
see with my own eyes that the other half 
of the mountain is still there, although 
once the shock is over I find it in the 
plan at the foot of the preceding page. 
We had a rehearsal when we reached 
Terni, and there I found that it was not 
right to read the groups of letters back- 
wards too, and having learned this, I could 
decipher the meaning of the symbols so 
well that before we reached Spoleto John 
had invested me with a number of im- 
aginary orders for proficiency, all beauti- 
fully. jewelled. 

Italian towns are like the little girl 
with the curl in the middle of her fore- 
head. When they are good, they are 
very, very good, but when they are bad 
they are like Terni. Terni was a town 
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with an attraction—falls, very splendid 
ones, Baedeker says, four miles from the 
town. It was a depressing moment for 
us. We knew that we should go; the 
artist said so and the cab drivers, the 
latter even offering to take us there, and 
there were seven official guides who 
would enjoy the ride and point out mul- 
berry-trees on the way. 

As usual, the spirit of opposition that 
has kept us out of all the show places in 
Europe rose up and possessed us, and 
when we found a whole wall of the Al- 
bergo Europa’s courtyard displaying a 
painting of the turbulent waters, we gave 
a glad cry of admiration, as though the 
genuine article rose before us. John 
pantomimed stepping hurriedly from a 
carriage, and rushed towards the beauti- 
ful scene, then, ever the perfect gentle- 
man, he returned to me, for I was some- 
what hampered by a trained gown of rich 
brocade, and half carried me over the 
rocky dell towards the booming cataract. 
We commented to the servants of the 
Hotel Europa, who had gathered curi- 
ously about us, on the moisture of the 
spray that threw its sparkling dewdrops 
upon us, and my husband, with loving 
care, covered the long plumes on my hat 
with his exquisite handkerchief (through 
which the gasoline had been strained). 

A goodly crowd had now gathered, but 
this did not surprise us, for the beautiful 
sight was well worth a visit, and, loath 
to leave the place, we ordered from the 
waiters vermouth and selzer to be served 
directly in front of the largest fall. The 
servants of the hotel, who by this time, 
with the Italian appreciation of all mim- 
icry, had apportioned to us only that mild 
place among lunatics to which we really 
belong, received our order gravely. Then, 
after some whispered delay, while John’s 
thirst was rapidly developing, returned 
empty handed and solemnly went through 
the pantomime of serving the beverage. 

The principal actors in the audience 
roared with delight. The sum of thirty- 
eight cents was circulated among the 
audience, and the real mixture was pro- 
duced by the lesser lights of the drama. 
Truly, it is a poor Italian town which 
lacks both architecture and artists. 

lf Terni was a plain, Spoleto was a 
peak, the zenith of one’s ambition and 
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the acme of delight. It sat on a hill 
clothed to the throat in vineyards, and 
built houses leaning out at right angles 
over the valley. If one were to look from 
the windows on the under side, he would 
surely fall on his neighbour below; but 
to atone for such waywardness, there was 
a main street comparatively level and 
flagged with great square blocks. It is 
necessary to have a street like this in all 
the Italian towns, that the little iron tables 
on the sidewalk belonging to the caffés 
can get a purchase without putting one of 
their iron feet in the lap of the guest ; and 
when we drive through these thorough- 
fares towards evening, with the smiling 
people picking up their tables to make 
way for us, an escort of little boys hur- 
rahing behind, and a hand organ reeling 
out a march ahead, we are just as near 
greatness as we ever shall be. 

In Spoleto we had not only a big motor 
car to live up to, but the Hotel Lucini, 
and a bedroom of the Hotel Lucini and 
the chairs of the bedroom of the Hotel 
Lucini. When John had backed the auto 
for two blocks up a narrow street into a 
stable (our democratic Means taking it 
as gracefully as.though King Vittorio 
Emmanuele himself were dismissing it 
- from his presence) and approached our 
room, I called to him. “Act as though you 
were used to it,” was my warning, and 
John, entering, and finding me sitting in 
an ancient throne chair, threw himself on 
a quattro cento fauteil, yawned, and nod- 
ding to the maid in attendance, remarked 
that this was indeed reminiscent of his 
far-away home. While we had been 
allotted the best chamber, as befitted a 
motor-car king, the treasures of the house 
were not all contained in the spare room. 
The place was a museum of old china, 
paintings and carvings, left about with a 
faith in the honesty of man that tempted 
one to teach the proprietor the lesson 
learned only by experience. 

I was so impressed with the trappings 
of my hostelry that nothing less aristo- 
cratic than the search for coats-of-arms 
would tempt me out into the narrow ways. 
There I would go about, craning my neck 
to get a view of the escutcheons that 
hung over the doors, so eager that all the 
Spoletese, to whom arms were most ordi- 
nary matters, thought I had made some 
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interesting discovery, and followed me 
down the hill with their necks stretched 
in imitation of mine. If there was any- 
thing unusual in the emblem of a Pope, 
with the quarterings of some history- 
maker of Umbria glowering down over 
the door of the shoemaker or the cheese- 
monger, then the signora came from a 
mad country that knew nothing of the 
sweets of republicanism and of the ming- 
ling of rich and poor. 

They are not far from the right. A 
Scotchman has recently written a delight- 
ful book on America, and called it The 
Land of Contrasts. I grant him all but 
the title. It is here where the poor live 
at the portals of the rich, where the hos- 
pitals rise in the midst of squalor, the 
churches in the midst of sin, where the 
freedom of the servant towards you is 
equalled only by his attitude of respect, 
where animals are tormented and children 
go unpunished, where the gentlest acts 
of courtesy in the caffé of the middle class 
are only less astounding than the filthi- 
ness of the table manners. An ancient 
palace of perfect proportions will stand 
by the side of a new mansion hideous in 
its architecture ; the treasures of my dear 
Hotel Lucini are placed in rooms papered 
in glaring patterns and made more dread- 
ful by cheap wall pockets and the cal- 
enders of insurance companies. 

On all sides the lovely and the leprous, 
the grim and the gay, go hand in hand, 
and since it is Italy, John and I would not 
have it otherwise; while I am admiring 
what he calls “a fine wad” of armorial 
bearings, he is talking to the family of 
the concierge, who are standing around 
a table in a gorgeous court, fishing out 
frizzled octopi with their fingers, munch- 
ing their dry bread and drinking the 
wine which is one of our luxuries. 

One needs the sunny attitude of these 
people to remind the stranger how agree- 
ably they have survived the tyranny of 
early centuries. There is nothing left but 
the carven stone emblems to prove them 
once a people ground to the dust in the 
effort to support the great warring fam- 
ilies, and while guide-book erudition has 
long been alien to us, a. knowledge of the 
histories of Etruria, Umbria, the Marche 
and much of the province of Emilia is 
well worth knowing. Only a student can 
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appreciate the erratic landscape of Um- 
brian painters, until one has seen himself 
the tender slopes, the abrupt hills, the 
castles on the peaks and the snake-like 
roads. And this is not to be enjoyed from 
car windows. . 

The famous majolica of the various 
cities is not understood until we are 
familiar with the warring factions de- 
picted, and can recognise the arms of the 
families who encouraged the art; the 
Trinci of Foligno, the Montefeltro of 
Urbino, the Sforza of Pesaro, the Mala- 
testa of Rimini, the Bentivoglio of 
Bologna ; they are everywhere, and above 
them, hideous, all conquering, the crossed 
keys and the mitre of the church. 

I hope all this doesn’t sound stilted. I 
spent a good deal of time over it, because 
I think of reading several chapters of my 
tour to the Minerva Club when I am 
All Alone. I want to show them that 
with Freedom comes wisdom, so that’s 
why I get a little high flown in my lan- 
guage now and then. Just thinking of 
the Minerva Club seems to develop my 
style along oratorical lines. When I think 
of John I get quite common again, all of 
this proving that I must be about my 
diary or I shall soon become as ordinary 
as he is. 

Whenever he and I are absolutely over- 
come by the gloom of past Italian history, 
we go into the level flagged street, which 
is always named after King Humbert or 
Garibaldi or one of the very new heroes. 
Nothing can be newer than these heroes 
except the street itself, but always Italian 
in character, never Kokomo, Indiana, or 
Jackson, Michigan. In Spoleto John 
found one thing he considered newer even 
than this street—found it in the caffé— 
and that was a really pretty woman, 
Italian, and, to adopt our East Side Polish 
dialect, a “‘stylisher.”” Women in Italy are 
rarely lackingin good looks ; they average 
much better than we do, but when they 
are beautiful, and “stylishers” besides, 
they are rooted in carriages, and never 
get out until within their courtyards, 
when the gorgeous bewanded porter shuts 
the gates, so that for all we know it may 
be quite true that the “Queen of Spain 
has no legs.” 

It did John a great deal of good to see 
a very pretty woman in a shirt-waist suit 
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standing on two very nice French-heeled 
feet. It was “Art for Art’s Sake” with 
him, he said, and while I knew it was 
nothing of the sort, I thought if he could 
be distracted from that giraffe, Mrs. 


Baring, I wasn’t the narrow kind of a 


wife to prevent his admiring her. I did, 
too, and so did every one else in the café, 
and when she said “complimenti” to the 
patrons, and went out with an elderly 
griffin, John and I rose as one man and 
followed her. She led us over hill and 
dale, and finally disappeared through a 
chink in the wall, or seemingly so, and, 
as John remarked mysteriously, proving 
she was a fairy just as he had thought 
from the first—not a flesh and blood 
“stylisher” after all. Still, I endeavoured 
to keep up his enthusiasm in the effort to 
dispel old illusions. ‘‘Quite the best look- 
ing woman I have seen in Italy, John.” 
This over coffee in the little garden. 

“Yes,” replied John absently ; “always 
excepting you—and Mrs. Baring.” 

At this reference to the huge shadow 
that was darkening my life, I didn’t start 
or break my coffee cup or do anything 
dramatic, but I made a resolve, a deep 
one and a good one, of course; no resolves 
can be bad, the word is onomatopceic. 
This one was to flee from that Nemesis. 
on our track if I had to keep the throttle 
open with my life’s blood. It’s generally 
done with the foot, so my agitation may 
be understood. 


ok * * * * 


When I registered that vow last night 
in Spoleto I little knew what avail would 
be my heart’s blood upon the throttle, if 
John’s foot was there, too, or what a 
relentless foot it was, and how deaf to 
my entreaties. And as I sit in my room 
at Foligno, with the rain splashing 
against the window pane, I wonder if 
surely this is not the worst that can hap- 
pen to me. Perhaps some day this will 
be only a mild little thing that was needed 
to form my character. I thought one 
formed characters at clubs—never in a 
hotel bedroom in Foligno. But I keep 
learning and learning. 

It was such a pleasant day in Spoleto. 
Musica in the morning under our win- 
dows, an accordeon, a guitar and a 
woman who watched for the money. 
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kept throwing them down pennies at the 
end of each piece, just as they would be 
going round the corner. Then they 
would laugh and come back and play 
again. The children don’t dance on the 
pavements here as they do in New York, 
and when I danced round my big room 
all the neighbourhood stood outside of the 
windows and kept time with their heads, 
the little ones crying, “ancora, ancora, sig- 
norina,” the signorina to flatter me as 
though I were a young girl. 

So I danced all the old-fashioned 
dances, the bon ton and the racquet, and 
gave them a taste of the two-step besides, 
which they loved. Even John stopped 
figuring up his gasoline expense list and 
whistled with them, and it occurred to 
me with just half a chance I could make 
him forget all about the pretty Italian 
and Mrs. Baring and even the motor car ; 
and while it meant a very delicate manipu- 
lation of the plans for my future good, 
and might possibly conflict a little with 
gathering the evidence for my divorce, 
still it would be very nice to have more 
power, even if I didn’t have as much 
muscle as large, tall women. 

John, of course, was not to know of 
this fight for his soul, for that is what 
the struggle will mean—no petty jealousy, 
although a great wave of pain comes over 
me now and then, a sick feeling around 
my heart, and later an awful desire to 
break all the furniture in the room—just 
break it to be breaking. I never felt any- 
thing like it before, and I think it must 
be Strength of Purpose. 

I don’t know why one small lie can 
make so much trouble when I am sure 
I've told worse ones, and nothing has 
happened at all, especially since this was 
for John’s soul. He was sleeping when 
it happened, before dinner in Spoleto; I 
was in the garden, and I heard that whir- 
ring sound of Mrs. Baring’s Dago. It’s 
always noisier than ours, but to-day it 
was much noisier,and the engine laboured 
as it came up to the hotel. Miss Grey 
was looking nervous, but I didn’t feel 
sorry for anybody but myself and for 
John, who would soon be in the toils 
again. 

Here she was choo-chooing into my 
Eden, and we weren’t to meet until Fo- 
ligno, as she perfectly understood. She 
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simply couldn’t keep away from John, 
and it made me so furious that I slipped 
down and whispered to the porter to tell 
her we had left. I heard her exclaim in 
disappointment, and then go on towards 
Foligno. I didn’t hear what she had 


said, because I was hiding behind a sixth 
century sarcophagus. I don’t know why, 
only I remembered as I did so that I 
always hid when I was a little girl and 
I thought I was getting away 


told a fib. 
from God. 

I met the porter an hour afterwards, 
and he said the grande signora had found 
that her cylinder oil had been stolen from 
her tool chest at Narni, and that she had 
hoped to borrow some from us. . How- 
ever, she had decided to go on to Foligno 
and run the chance of overheated bear- 
ings. I was terribly frightened, and gave 
the man two francs to keep him quiet. 
Then I tried to induce John to get away 
early, but he wanted the run after dinner 
with his searchlight going, and was per- 
fectly obdurate. He’s very fond of his 
searchlight, and would use it as a bed- 
room candle if he could, so there was 
nothing for it but wait, and I wasn’t alto- 
gether happy. It seemed so strange that 
one had to be underhand when struggling 
for a soul. 

The ride through the dusk would have 
been delightful but for a storm that, 
canopy or no canopy, could not wait until 
we got to Foligno, since, as it rumbled 
out, it had given us fair warning. John 
didn’t seem to mind. He pretends to like 
rain, but I was wet, and miserable in my. 
heart,.and while he wasn’t very solicitous 
for me, he kept hoping all the time that 
Mrs. Baring was safely sheltered. 

“She’s a woman, after all, you know, if 
she does run her own car. She'll be wet 
to the skin. It’s too bad. She ought to 
have a man to look after her. She—Why, 
what’s the matter, Peggy?” For I had 
jerked the searchlight from the side of 
the road to the path ahead and held it 
there with a steady hand. Again he 
asked the question, but I did not answer 
him, and he drove on in our narrow streak 
of light, little knowing that back on the 
highway, half concealed in a nook of the 
road, lay Mrs. Baring’s disabled motor 
car, with Mrs. Baring working over it. 

There is no use attempting to recount 
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all of the thoughts that pass through a 
woman’s mind when she is angry, afraid 
and conscience-stricken, but after two 
hours at the hotel, with John foaming 
around for Mrs. Baring’s safety, I took 
hold of the back of a chair, with my eyes 
glued on the floor, and began a sort of 
prepared speech. I didn’t know I had 
been preparing it until I started. Then 
it all sounded familiar, as though I had 
repeated it many times before. 

“If you want to know where Mrs. 
Baring is,” I said, “you will find her back 
on the road near the Temple of Clitumnus 
with that female companion of hers, 
working on the car. Her cylinder oil had 
been stolen. at Narni, and they stopped 
on the way through Spoleto to ask if you 
had gone. I sent word you had.” 

lf John had believed me I never would 
have forgiven him, although it was hard 
to go over it all again. When the truth 
came to him, every bit of it, my lying as 
well as Mrs. Baring with the breakdown, 
he didn’t wait for leggings or oilskins, 
but grabbed his cap and started for the 
door. I stepped in front of it. 

“Say something, John!” I cried. He 
didn’t touch me—just looked. 

“There isn’t a creature so mean and 
small who travels the road who will not 
help a fellow in distress. There isn’t a 
woman of the class you draw away from 
who would hit one of her kind when 
down.” And John thrust open the door. 

“John, I’m sorry—I’m sorry, John,” 
but the door had slammed. 


CHAPTER IX 


I suppose all husbands and wives are 
the same. Of a sudden one of them finds 
that the other is a poor, miserable thing, 
and the poor, miserable thing, who had 
known about herself all along, but was 
trying to keep it a secret, thinks that now 
the end has come, and there will be no 
more peace and happiness in her life. 
She stays awake all night over it, think- 
ing how strange their attitude will be 
towards each other when they sit oppo- 
site at breakfast, and she comes into the 
room trembling terribly, and there the 
other person, the strong, good one, is 
stirring his coffee, and he says, “Well, 
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what shall we do to-day?” Then the 
poor, miserable one, ready for heroics, 
says instead, “Anything at all, John,” or 
whatever his name is, of course, and stirs 
her coffee too. 

From that time they go on to all in- 
tents and purposes the same as ever, but 
in his heart he must loathe her, and the 
poor, miserable one knows that she must 
behave herself and be very loving to him 
in order to blot out from his mind the 
ugly memory of the night before. And 
she must keep it up forever and forever— 
or for days, anyway. 

So I determined to do so, although I 
felt a little sorry for myself when I 
realised that I must go through life mis- 
understood, for nobody can save a man’s 
soul and tell him about it, too. There’s 
nothing at all romantic about that. Be- 
sides, he would laugh. If Mrs. Baring 
ever heard of it I should die of shame. 
I’d rather have her think I told that lie 
just to spite her. But I’d rather above all 
things that she would never know any- 
thing about it, and I don’t think she will. 
When the two cars came into the town 
about midnight, John having oiled her 
engine on the road, he came to my door 
and asked if I were asleep. 

PO one of course not,’ I quavered. 

“Don’t say anything more,” he broke 
in. “I don’t pretend to understand 
womenkind. The fact remains that you 
did it. I just want to tell you that Mrs. 
Baring thinks the servant in Spoleto mis- 
understood her, and that I heard the truth 
about her breakdown from a clout whom 
she had dispatched to Foligno for assist- 
ance, but who has probably strayed to 
some wayside tavern. She said she had 
tried to attract our attention when we 
passed, but we were gone too quickly. I 
thank the Lord I was able to get you 
out of it so easily.” Then he went into 
his room. 

So I continued meek all the morning, 
and poked about with the Douglas War- 
wick, who had arrived on an early train 
and was sketching like mad. Foligno has 
a beautiful square and some handsome 
palaces, and, as always, enough /taliani 
about to make the world gay. I like to 
go into the churches through these towns ; 
not being great show places, there are no 
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sacristans to swoop down and drive you 
from altar to altar, and no beggars to hold 
you up for doing the same to the leather 
curtains at the door. 

There is a fine High Altar in the 
cathedral, with the bees of the Roman 
Barberini family decorating it. I don’t 
know whether in imitating the altar in 
St. Peter’s they have copied the emblem 
too, or whether the Barberini, having 
some honey to secure, sent a few bronze 
bees to Foligno to assist their scheme. 
The bronze on the altar at St. Peter’s they 
stole from the Pantheon, with beelike 
energy converting all within their reach 
to their own purposes, and, like every 
family who gave munificently in those 
centuries, placarded the offerings with 
their arms. It would seem they had very 
little faith in the Creator’s memory, that 
they must keep continually jogging it 
with the sight of their armorial bearings 
for the sake of future blessedness, or else, 
lacking newspapers, it may have been the 
natural desire of mankind to see his name 
in print. 

With no beggars about to enrich, I left 
a small offering in the shape of four soldi 
in the hand of a ragged little urchin who 
lay asleep by the side of a very dangerous 
looking stone beast at the church door. 
The beast was going to attack me at first, 
as he said the little boy had no home to 
speak of, and he had taken him under his 
carven paw, but on seeing the four cents 
he smiled, as well as a beast could smile 
who had lost one-half his head, and 
roared a little, so that the boy woke up, 
with the most stupid delight on his face 
when he saw the four coppers. 

He immediately taxed his stone friend 
with giving it, but his protector said no, 
he was part of the church, and always had 
to turn over anything he could secure 
towards its support. Then he waved his 
stone tail at the artist and me, since he 
couldn’t wink very well, having lost both 
his eyes, while I made frantic signs for 
him not to tell,and he was a “buono sport- 
man,” for he kept mute. Without fur- 
ther reflection the little boy flew to the 
cook shop, under whose portal we were 
standing, and bought a large casserole of 
pasta to prove that the money was real, 
but instead of three cents, the usual price, 
it cost but one of the strange soldi, which 
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proved, as the signora of the shop told 
him (she had witnessed the scene and 
could wink with the best of them), that 
the pennies must have come from Dom- 
eneddio Himself. So the ragged little 
boy stood up and made the sign of the 
cross over his dish, after which he and 
the stone beast ate the spaghetti in out- 
rageous fashion. And that reminded me 
to remind the artist that we were an hour 
late for luncheon. 

John said he would like to write a book 
on “What I Didn’t See in Foligno.” 
What he did see was the wood yard where 
the machines were kept. The little 
garage was occupied when we arrived by 
a strange-looking phaeton motor with a 
seat for a tiger and a canopy, but no front 
tire at all. Of course, of the three I 
should take a tire any day. All the works 
were under the seat, musty and ill kept, 
and the whole thing was so gloomy in 
appearance that we were not surprised 
to hear that the owner had gone to Rome, 
ostensibly to get a new tire, but we knew 
never to return. 

John and Mrs. Baring agreed that even 
a mild eight horse-power phaeton would 
rebel with such lack of care, and that the 
wise motorist treats his engine well, for 
it can be a good friend and a dangerous 
enemy. 

“Take a horse,” said John, crawling 
joyfully around his car with the oil can, 
“and let it go uncurried and unrubbed for 
a month, fed at irregular intervals and 
watered when you’ve got the time, and 
you'll find it can do about one-half the 
work that it did under good treatment. 
Now the same thing holds good with a 
car, and, moreover, like a horse, it’s got 
to be petted and humoured a little. I’ve 
loved this engine ever since it struggled 
a hundred and twenty miles from Naples 
with a leaky valve as painful as a dis- 
located shoulder, settling down every now 
and then for a rest, but picking up cour- 
age after a little nursing and going at it 
again. I tell you when I see what it has 
been doing these last few days, now that 
it’s well, I feel like taking off my hat 
to it.” 

This is known as Motor Love, and as 
I think John was on the verge of tears, I 
ripped off his rubber gloves, also Mrs. 
Baring’s, and drove them in to luncheon. 
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When that woman is around her car in 
the stable yard I like her. It’s when she’s 
flashing her teeth and urging us to 
change our route because it is “so nice” 
for us all to be together that I want to 
cry out something perfectly unladylike, 
such as “Oh, thunder!” and walk out of 
the room. But as I| said, my pride will 
prevent my letting her know how I feel, 
and I keep telling myself how kind she is 
to Miss Grey, and patient with Douglas 
Warwick, who is more helpless than I, 
and it also comes to me that there must 
be something very fine in her nature or 
John wouldn’t like her so much. This 
thought, however, immediately fills me 
with such alarm that I hurry to forget all 
about it, or the strange desire again 
sweeps over me to break the furniture. 

We had an accident outside of Foligno. 
I more than wish it hadn’t happened, for 
it brought to me so vividly the courtesy 
of the road, which I had disregarded. 
We were going around a curve on the 
level when we were brought face to face 
with a heavy cart which was in the 
middle of the road, though gallantly 
striving to make way for us, but it moved 
too slowly, and John turned out for it, 
at the same time striking a bit of slippery 
going. The rear wheels skidded, made 
a three-quarters revolution and slipped 
back heavily into a ditch. The mud was 
up to the hubs, and it seemed that noth- 
ing but a derrick would get our big auto 
out. 

The carter got off his wagon and utter- 
ing weird cries, summoned men from all 
directions, although the country had 
seemed quite unpeopled. Little children 
came racing down the road, old dames 
popped their heads through the hedges, 
and the incident was immediately con- 
verted into an occasion for enjoyment. I 
had not squealed nor tried to get out, and 
John had said “Good Girl!” under his 
breath, nor would the men allow me to 
descend into the mud of the road, and 
lacking the usual to do over the situa- 
tion, put their shoulders to the rear 
whéels, and with a concerted “Ah-aah!” 
like the honk of a wild goose, lifted the 
car out, then stood sweating before us, 
smiling fondly at their muscles. 

After this the miracle of miracles hap- 
pened, for one and all they refused the 
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handful of change John offered them. 
Comrades of the road were we and they, 
and when the money had been given to 
the children for a festa, they were doubly 
pleased, and extolled the kindness of their 
excellencies. 

“Make the most of it, Peggy!” said 
John when we were again under way, 
with only mud to tell the tale. “You'll 
not be ‘Excellenza’ in little old America 
with or without a motor car.” So I sat 
up very straight, graciously distributing 
bows to our friends along the road. It 
was through these Apennines that John 
was advised to carry a revolver, but [| 
thought it too dangerous a weapon to 
have around unless he kept it unloaded, 
and John said he didn’t believe in bluff. 

“It’s only about once in a man’s life 
when he will need a gun,” he said, “and 
then he needs it bad. On the other occa- 
sions, if I was found with one in my 
possession, it would do me more harm 
than good. I think my faithful sprag 
will answer all purposes.” And John 
beamed fondly on his improvised knucks. 

We saw nothing more savage than pigs 
to shoot on our way from Foligno to 
Rimini, and those were clasped round 
their waists as we passed by little pig 
girls, who were fearful for their charges. 
The wild things were flowers, and the 
masses of mountain beyond Gubbio, and 
the dangers of the road were being rem- 
edied by pleasant-looking highwaymen 
working where the rains had loosened the 
mountain walls. Once we were attacked. 
A great rock from a quarry above us 
rolled down directly in the centre of our 
path. The cry of the men at work came 
too late, and we passed over it, slightly 
tearing the apron and merely scratching 
the axles. 

“T always wanted to know how much 
clearance we had under there,” said John 
coolly, just like a hero in a play. And I 
adored him from the front row of our 
motor. 

There is no lovelier country in the 
world than the province of Umbria, and 
with Mrs. Baring one day behind us, my 
husband close by, an extra tin of gasoline 
on the side and the engine taking most 
of the hills on the high speed, my cup 
of happiness was running over. The only 
blight was the diary in the basket, that 
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John is so insistent upon my having out. 
He calls it “the green book,” which shows 
some consideration, but to me it is the 
Doomsday Volume, and I have grown to 
hate it. Perhaps, oh, surely, even after 
our divorce John will take me out for a 
spin now and then. I sometimes think 
] just can’t give up this automobile! 

We went through Nocera, and at 
Gualdo deserted our Via Flaminia for 
half a day, and drove on to Gubbio that 
we might spend the night in the most 
medizval town of Italy. It lies at the 
foot of the Apennines, and is the open 
door to the Calvo Pass, which leads 
through the mountains to the other side. 
Isolated, forgotten by the world, it 
is like a hideous, crooked old woman. I 
was surprised to find children laughing in 
the tortuous streets. Towering over it 
is the great Palazzo dei Consoli, not as 
though it were part of the poor people 
who lived below, but frowning down at 
them, emblematic of the power of the 
nobles over the towns they owned. Yet 
Gubbio had its great painters, its school 
of art and famous potteries, just as all 
these dead little places had through which 
we pass, and I know I shall take a per- 
sonal interest in these treasures when 
again I see them in the galleries. (Note: 
Above to be read at meeting of Minerva 
Club.) 

The Thespian art is still encouraged in 
Gubbio. The porter of the Albergo San 
Marco, who refused to take any notice 
of us or our luggage until he could find 
his ancient gold-braided cap, told us be- 
fore we had taken our rooms that there 
was a play that evening. He evidently 
feared we might go on unless induce- 
ments were held out, and after the dinner 
we might have considered it had not the 
Calvo Pass presented double difficulties 
in the night. 

The crone who waited on us had said 
the Pass was too high for automobili, 
and we ourselves had read that heavy 
carriages did not go over it, but with the 
morning light we feared nothing, and 
John told her smilingly in his own tongue 
that she was absolutely brainless, the 
truth was not in her, and that her appear- 
ance would be greatly improved if she 
possessed a few teeth. She was an old, 
unsuspecting crone, and cried Si, si, sig- 
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nore,” to all he said, which meant a whole 
franc when we left as compensation. 

A small boy escorted us to the theatre, 

and I suggested that he receive a carriage 
check and call for us at eleven, for noth- 
ing but Hop-o’-My-Thumb bread 
crumbs could ever get us back through 
the narrow, empty, winding streets, 
lighted only by occasional oil lamps, and 
down which the wind blew mournfully ; 
but John was for adventure, and dis- 
missed him with four cents imburse- 
ment. 
. We took our seats in the poltrone. I 
think now it means the poltroons, for we 
saw at a glance we had not done the right 
thing. Although they were the best seats 
to be bought, and red velvet besides, the 
real people, the noblesse of the city, sat 
in the three tiers of minute boxes that 
ran around the auditorium, while the 
commoners stood at the back, rolled on 
the benches or lolled on the red velvets 
that constituted the orchestra. Immedi- 
ately our arrival in the city as motorists 
lost its prestige; had we been as rich as 
Croesus and eaten automobiles we could 
not be seriously considered after sitting 
among the poltroons. John wanted to 
get a box and turn our coats wrong side 
out to deceive them into thinking we were 
an entirely different couple, but by this 
time the power of the drama had taken 
hold of me and I would not move. 

Perhaps I should not say it was the 
performers on the stage that held me 
fascinated—there were three at the time— 
but rather a fourth voice that spoke un- 
ceasingly, which I at first took to be some 
noisy person on the red velvets, and 
glared at them all. Then I thought the 
play might be a spirit one, [bsen’s Ghosts, 
perhaps, with a new interpretation, and I 
endeavoured to trace the spirit actor who 
had such a very long part. 

He was under none of the chairs, nor 
behind the handsome escretoire as it was 
painted on the back drop, but I finally 
found him cunningly hidden under half a 
shell which came out from the footlights 
with its back to us, and then I knew he 
was the prompter. These creatures are 
the curse of the Continental theatre and a 
relic of barbarism, toned down and dulled 
into quiet in the big city theatres, but in 
Gubbio the one voice that was never 
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still, never modulated. I am sure he must 
have once been an actor himself, for, as 
the plot thickened, he leaned out of his 
cubby-hole that rose about two feet above 
the stage and gesticulated as he read. I 
could see his hands waving wildly. His 
work was not appreciated by the Gubbi- 
ates, and when his voice rose until it 
drowned that of the performers, he was 
roundly hissed by the audience, just as 
though he were a villain en coquille. Now 
and then the leading woman would hiss 
at him, too, which rather marred her ren- 
dition of the tender passages, and on one 
occasion she stopped altogether with a 
wonderful shrug, which said, “Play the 
part. Play it all yourself. I am only the 
leading lady. I cannot act. Oh, no; you 
are the artisto of this company. What? 
You arrest yourself? Ah, grazie tante! 
Perhaps I may continue!” 

As for the acting, it was so much 
better in grade than little country com- 
panies at home, that my heart went out 
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to them, and my admiration for their quiet 
art was extended to their indifference to 
scenery. Barring a back drop, there was 
no setting—the frames of doors only at 
the right and left of the stage serving for 
exits; the sides were quite exposed, and 
John made a bet with me that one of the 
company, in some absent-minded moment, 
would walk through the wall before the 
play was over—which bet he lost. 

We left at 11.30. There was still 
another act and an afterpiece to come, but 
John wished to give himself time to get 
lost and to be found again. Had I felt 
that getting lost with John would have 
cut us off permanently from a certain 
pursuing motor-car I should not have en- 
couraged the brigand, who, at 12.15, 
picked us out on a bridge that we had 
crossed ten times, and gently led us home. 
But no, it will take a much more complex 
skein of streets than those of Gubbio to 
save us from the skein of Mrs. Baring’s 
Knitting. 


(To be continued) 
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D. Appleton and Company: 
Vivien. By W. B. Maxwell. 


When the fairies bestowed gifts upon the 
infant in a Bloomsbury lodging-house 
and upon a certain princeling, they paid 
homage to the future heroine and hero 
of this tale. It is the story of Vivien’s 
downfall in the great city of London, 
of her struggle for existence and, finally, 
of her happy marriage to the prince. 


Twisted Eglantine. By H. B. Marriott- 
Watson. 


In this story Mr. Watson has en- 
deavoured to portray the man beneath 
the feathers and gay adornment of 
what is known as the “Beau” of over 
a century ago. The principals in the 
romance are Sir Piers Blakiston, known 
as “Beau Blakiston ;” Barbara Galloway, 
whom he meets in a small town to which 
he has been driven in a severe storm 
while crossing from the Isle of Wight 
to the mainland; and Gilbert Faver- 
sham, Barbara’s country lover. 


The Wild Irishman. 
land. 

Mr. Crosland has here given the Irish 
very much the same treatment that the 
Scotch received in his “The Unspeak- 
able Scot.” The superstition, journal- 
ism, letters, commerce, and criminality 
of the Irish are among the subjects of 
discussion. 


A Yellow Journalist. By Miriam Michelson. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


The Carlyles. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


The scenes of this tale of love and 
adventure are laid in Richmond, just 
prior to Lee’s surrender. The chief 
figures in the story are Monimia Car- 
lyle, a young daughter of the South; 
Launcelot Carlyle, to whom Monimia is 
engaged, although she does not love 
him; Donald Lyndsay, a young Union 
officer who unwittingly steals the heart 
of the heroine; and Cecil Dare, who 
passes herself off as Launcelot’s wife 
when she is discovered hiding as a spy. 

At the Emperor’s Wish. By Oscar King 
Davis. 

This tale of New Japan shows plainly 
the reverence in which the people hold 
their Emperor. The principal figures in 


By T. W. H. Cros- 
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the love story are the son of a low-born 
banker and the daughter of a Samurai. 
The hero proves himself a hero and is 
rewarded with the hand of the girl in 
marriage. 


The Game and the Candle. By Frances 
Davidge. 

This novel is said to portray New 

York types and society. Richard Faxon 


his plantation. The ancestors of the 
girl with whom he falls in love have for 
generations been enemies to his house. 
She refuses his offer of marriage. Com- 
plicating and exciting events follow, in 
which the hero is thought to have killed 
a man in a quarrel and is suspected of 
having kidnapped the heroine’s aunt 
when she was ill with yellow fever. The 


€ ; 1 conclusion sees the mysteries cleared up. 
and Emily Blair are two important 


characters, as is also Pinkle Gibbs. 
Richard loves and marries Pinkle, al- 
though he is dependent upon Emily. 
When Pinkle elopes with another man 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 
The Next Awakening. By Josiah Strong. 
The Times and Young Men. By Josiah 


she breaks her husband’s heart, as well 
as his pride. He eventually loves Emily, 
but certain obstacles for a long time 
prevent their marriage. The climax is 
aided by Casimir Driscoll, the clubman 
and philosopher, and the end of the 
story sees all its characters happy. 


The Staircase of Surprise. By Frances 
Aymar Mathews. 


A Chinese Princess is the heroine of 
this tale of the Russo-Japanese War. 
The hero, a young Englishman, falls in 
love with the Princess in a mission- 
school in China. Their marriage is de- 
clared invalid, owing to the omission of 
a few words in the ceremony. The hus- 
band is imprisoned by his wife’s uncle 
in order that she may marry a Japanese 
count. The scenes are changed to 
Washington. Here the Englishman 


finds his mother and an American heir-, 


ess whom she has selected as her son’s 
future wife. 


The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert 
Parker. 
A new holiday edition of a well-known 
novel illustrated with eight full-page 
pictures in colour. 


The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. 

A special holiday edition of Kipling’s 
poems appropriately illustrated. The 
marginal decorations and printing are 
in green ink. 


The Young Man and the World. By Albert 
J. Beveridge. 


“While addressed more directly to 
young men, these papers were yet written 
for men on both sides the hill and on the 
crest thereof. I would draw maturity 
and youth closer together.” There are 
twelve articles, the first of which gives 
the book its name. Some of the other 
papers discuss The Old Home, The New 
Home, The Young Lawyer and His Be- 
ginnings, Public Speaking, The Young 
Man and the Pulpit, Great Things Yet 
to be Done, etc. 


Duke of Devil-May-Care. By Harris Dick- 
son. 


The Duke is a Southern planter; 
“Devil-May-Care”’ is the name given to 


Strong. 
A paper-covered edition of the last 


two works which have come from the 
pen of Mr. Strong. 


The Poet, Miss Kate and I. By Margaret P. 


Montague. 


An idyl of the mountains in which 
humour, nature and love are interwoven. 
The poet is a lawyer and poet, who 
goes from New York to the mountains 
of West Virginia to die; “I” is a girl 
whom he meets and who makes life 
worth struggling for; Miss Kate is the 
faithful mare which the girl rides. The 
book is decorated and is illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. 


The Appreciation of Pictures. By Russell 


Sturgis. 


The fourth volume in the “Popular 
Art” series. It is supplementary to the 
author’s previous works on architecture 
and sculpture. The book is written from 
the standpoint of the enthusiastic lover 
of pictures, and contains seventy-three 
illustrations. 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture and 


the Allied Arts. By Ralph Adams Cram. 


The titles of the ten papers in this 
collection are: The Genius of Japanese 
Art, The Early Architecture of Japan, 
The Later Architecture of Japan, Tem- 
ples and Shrines, Temple Gardens, Do- 
mestic Interiors, The Minor Arts, A 
Colour Print of Yeizan, A Note on 
Japanese Sculpture, and The Future of 
Japanese Art. The volume is well illus- 
trated. 


A Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the 


Hearth. By Charles Dickens. 


Grotesqueness in the interpretation of 
Dickens has been abandoned in these 
stories for a more human portrayal of 
his characters by Mr. Williams. There 
are ten illustrations in line and in col- 
our. 


When You Were a Boy. By Edwin L. 


Sabin. 


The joys and miseries which usually 
attend the normal small boy are re- 
counted in a way intended to carry the 
reader back to childhood days. The 
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Brentano’s: 








fifty characteristic illustrations which Mr. 
Frederic Dorr Steele have made for the 
book enhance its interest. 


Romances of Old France. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. 


This companion volume to the author’s 
“Old Love Stories Retold,” published 
last year, tells again the famous Trou- 
badour romances and the tales of tra- 
dition and chivalry. King Florus and 
the Fair Jehane, Amis and Amile, 
Aucassin and Nicolete, and The History 
of Over Sea are the titles of four of 
the seven stories. The book is well 
decorated and illustrated. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


The Business of Life Insurance. By Miles 
Menander Dawson. 


In this volume it is intended to 
“speak plainly and fairly for the bene- 
fit of the policyholders and also in the 
belief that his words may be of use to 
those connected professionally with the 
business of life insurance.” The author 
is the actuary of the New York Legis- 
lative Committee for the Investigation 
of Life Insurance. 


Lodgings in Town. By Arthur Henry. 

The author’s experiences while seek- 
ing an ideal mode of existence are told 
in three volumes, of which this is the 
last; “An Island Cabin” and “The 
House in the Woods” being the first 
two books in the trilogy. Several phases 
of life in New York’ City, with its joys 
and sorrows, successes and failures, 
hopes and disappointments, are portrayed. 
Sixteen full-page illustrations enhance 
the value of the book. 


The Cherry Ribband. By S. R. Crockett. 


Mr. Crockett’s latest book is said to 
be written in the vein of his well-known 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet.” It is a story 
of the Covenanters, and the scenes are 
laid during the closing days of the 
reign of Stuart II. There is a lively 
romance between Ivie Rysland, the 
daughter of a captain under Stuart, and 
Raith Ellison, the renegade son of a 
Cameronian. Many thrilling experi- 
ences are encountered, and the fortunes 
of the hero and heroine are involved. 
but happiness is theirs at the end of 
the story. 


Squire Phin. By Holman F. Day. 

Palermo, Maine, is the setting for 
this novel of “Down East.” Squire 
Phin is a philosophical character who 
straightens out the tangles and pre- 
serves a state of equilibrium in the com- 
munity. The Squire’s brother Hime 
figures prominently in the story. Pathos 
and humour are both portrayed and a 
romance runs through the book. 


The Irrational Knot. By G. Bernard Shaw. 


Although a large part of this book 
was contributed to magazines a quarter 
of a century ago, it has been rewritten 
and is practically new. The marriage 
question is the theme of the story, the 
principals being an electrical engineer, 
who is as mechanical in his thought and 
living as the machines upon which he 
works; his wife, a woman more beauti- 
ful than intellectual; and a “gentleman- 
cad-of-leisure,” with whom the wife 
elopes. 


The Broadway Publishing Company: 


A Brother of Christ. By Ingram Crockett 


A tale of Western Kentucky. An 
earnest worker among the eccentric 
Christadelphians is the “brother of 
Christ” and the hero. The story tells 
how he gradually breaks loose from the 
narrowness of this sect and comes into 
fuller light. It is also a love story, in 
which two women—one a coquette, the 
other a noble girl—are prominent fig- 
ures. There is a villain who has his 
share in the tale. 


Persons and Places. By Joel Benton. 


A glance at the chapter titles of this 
book gives a good idea of its nature 
Among them are: Emerson: As I Saw 
Him, Some of Thoreau’s Peculiarities, 
With Matthew Arnold, A Little Bit 
About Boston, The Personality of 
Horace Greeley, Some American Hu- 
mourists, etc. The volume is illustrated 
with ten reproductions from original 
photos and prints. 


— Murray. By Harry V. Rad- 
ord. 

A monograph on the life and work of 
the late William Henry Harrison Mur- 
ray, familiarly known as “Adirondack 
Murray.” The volume contains ten il- 
lustrations. 


The Century Company rs 


Jules of the Great Heart. By Lawrence 
Mott. 

Jules Verbaux, the hero, is a French- 
Canadian trapper and is looked upon as 
an outlaw by the Hudson Bay Company. 
The exciting adventures which he en- 
counters form the basis of the story. 


The Wheat Princess. By Jean Webster. 
The cornering of the wheat market by 
Marcia Copley’s father while she is liv- 
ing in luxury among a people who are 
almost starving for bread, is the back- 
ground of this tale. An important part 
of the story deals with Marcia’s lovers. 


Plain Mary Smith. By Henry Wallace 
Phillips. 


The hero of many short stories makes 
his first appearance as the principal char- 
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acter in a book. Red Saunders de- 
scribes his wild adventures in his own 
way. Plain Mary Smith, the heroine, 
is plain in name only. The affection 
which these two people have for each 
other is in no way romantic; Red’s 
greatest ambition is to bring Mary and 
Arthur Saxton, her lover, together. 
The hero is described as a good-natured, 
muscular, overgrown boy, full of devil- 
try, sentiment and love of fun. 


With the Empress Dowager. By Katharine 
A. Carl. 

An extended visit of eleven months at 
the Chinese Court, at which time Miss 
Carl was painting portraits of the Em- 
press Dowager, is followed by this vol- 
ume. The work describes the personal 
appearance and characteristics of the 
Empress Dowager, of the Emperor, 
and of the ladies of the court; the sum- 
mer and winter palaces, the social cus- 
toms, religious rites and other interest- 
ing subjects. The author has illustrated 
the book. 


Revolutionary Stories. Retold from 
St. Nicholas. 
Our Holidays. Retold from St. Nicholas. 
Civil War Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. 
Colonial Stories. Retold from St. Nicholas. 
These four volumes contain stories of 
the history and development of our 
country told in such a way as to be of 
interest to children. The titles are ex- 
planatory of the nature of each book. 
The volumes are well illustrated. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By 
Mrs. Browning. 


Washington. 


The Chimes. By Charles Dickens. 


Three additions to the “Thumb-Nail’’ 
series. The first contains not only the 
sonnets, but six lyrics from the pen of 
Mrs. Browning, and three poems by 
Robert Browning. Richard Watson 
Gilder has written the introduction. In 
the second volume there is a character 
sketch of Washington, Washington’s 
farewell address to the people of the 
United States; his address to the offi- 
cers, in March, 1773; his circulating let- 
ter addressed to the governors of all 
the States on disbanding the army; his 
farewell address to the armies of the 
United States; his inaugural address to 
both Houses of Congress; and an un- 
finished portrait of Washington. Dick- 
ens’s story “The Chimes” is well 
known. The books are issued uniformly 
and are bound in embossed leather, de- 
signed by Blanche McManus Mansfield. 


Washington and the West. By Archer B. 
Hurlbert. 

“Being George Washington’s Diary of 

September, 1784. Kept during his jour- 


ney into the Ohio Basin in the interest 
of a commercial union between the 
Great Lakes and the Potomac River.” 
This work portrays Washington’s po- 
sition towards one of the great national 
policies of the early Republic, expan- 
sion and internal improvements. The 
volume contains a frontispiece and four 
maps. 


How to Study Pictures. By Charles H. 
Caffin. 


The aim of this book is “to give a 
fairly comprehenisve bird’s-eye view of 
the whole field of painting, sufficient, if 
study must stop there, to enable recog- 
nition of the landmarks of the subject; 
but offering, if further study in detail 
is possible, a convenient groundwork 
for investigation.” The author has 
given a series of comparisons of paint- 
ings and painters from Cimabue to 
Monet, with historical and biographical 
summaries and appreciations of the 
painters’ motives and methods. The 
work is illustrated with over fifty re- 
productions of noted pictures. 


The Long Day—The Story of a New York 
Working Girl, as Told by Herself. 


A pen picture of the experiences of a 
country girl who came to New York to 
obtain a livelihood. The reader forms 
the acquaintance of some of the char- 
acters met by the heroine, many of 
whom are very interesting. The story 
is said to be true and to vividly por- 
tray the unfortunate, underpaid, over- 
worked working girl. 


The Northerner. By Norah Davis. 


Southern prejudice against the capi- 
tal and enterprise of the North and the 
question of race are brought out in this 
story. “The Northerner” is a capitalist 
who purchases the street railway and 
lighting plant in an Alabama town, in 
the belief that Northern energy and 
money will succeed where Southern 
management has resulted in failure. He 
is obliged to fight against the prejudice 
of almost the entire town, including the 
girl with whom he is very much in love. 
It is left to the reader to find out 
whether he meets with success or fail- 
ure. 


Versailles and the Court under Louis XIV. 


By James Eugene Farmer. 

This work begins with the inception 
of the plans for the palace and the lay- 
ing out of the grounds. The volume is di- 
vided into four parts, the first of which 
is entirely devoted to descriptions of 
this palace; the second part continues 
these descriptions, gives the meaning of 
Versailles, etc.; the King—his daily 
life, work, character, appearance and 
etiquette—is the subject of Part IIT.; 
and Part IV. portrays the Court. The 
work is well illustrated. 
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Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 


Greatness in Literature. By William P. 


Trent. 


The main object of this collection of 
eight literary papers is to discuss cer- 
tain topics with any reader, but par- 
ticularly with one who is interested in 
problems that confront the critic and 
teacher of literature. In addition to the 
title paper, some of the subjects are: A 
Word for the Smaller Authors and for 
Popular Judgment; The Aims and 
Methods of Literary Study, Criticism 
and Faith, Teaching Literature, etc. 


By Sarah K. 


Famous American Authors. 
Bolton. 


An illustrated edition of what may be 
called The New England School. The 
authors with whom the work deals are 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes and Lowell. The 
twenty-five illustrations include por- 
traits, pictures of birthplaces, homes, 
and familiar scenes. 


The Family on Wheels. Adapted from the 
French by J. MacDonald Oxley. 


The family of children with whom 
this story deals are orphans and they 
carry on the mountebank business of 
their father in France. They own a 
van, a faithful horse, a dog, and an ele- 
phant. They travel from one town to 
another and give performances. The 
story is illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 


The Latin Poets. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


An anthology. “This collection of 
translations begins with Plautus and 
ends with Lucan. It presents gener- 
ous selections from all the greatest poets 
of Rome. . . It gives a faithful no- 
tion of the richness of the legacy which 
Old Rome bequeathed to mankind.” 
Among the poets from whose works se- 
lections are taken are Ennius, Afer, 
Carus, Catullus, Maro, Flaccus, Pro- 
pertius, Naso, Seneca, Martialis, etc. 


The Loves of Great Composers. By Gus- 
tav Kobbé. 


In this volume, the title of which ex- 
plains its nature, it is said that many 
new facts are given, and old errors 
corrected. The romances include those 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Wagner. 
There are twenty-four full-page illus- 
trations in tint. 


Rhymes of Little Boys. 
son. 


In a bright plaid gingham cover are 
rhymes with such titles as “Goin’ Bare- 
foot,” “Bein’ Sick,” “Gettin’ Well,” 
“Superstishus,”’ “Ketchin’ Rides,” ‘“Pi- 
rates’ Cave,” and a number of others 
of a kindred nature, which aim to in- 
terest small boys. Many of the verses 
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are in the language of a boy; some are 
addressed to boys. 


The Melody of God’s Love. 
Huckel. 


“A beautiful interpretation of the 
Twepty-third Psalm, in the spirit of song ; 
the praise and devotion taking the form of 
separate melodies, just as the original 
singer might have conceived them.” The 
psalm is divided into three strains, each 
of which is at once distinct and a part 
of the other. 


Business Philosophy. By Benjamin F. Cobb. 


A volume of practical suggestions to the 
business man, to the employer and em- 
ployee. Among thetopics discussed are 
System, The Office, Collections, Loaf- 
ers, Buying, How to Treat Employees, 
Kickers, Trading Stamps, The Age 
Limit, Advertising, Labour Unions, The 
Credit System, Letter-writing, Executive 
Ability Necessary, etc. 


Lohengrin. By Richard Wagner. 


The story of Wagner’s drama is here 
retold in English, in the form of blank 
verse. It is said to portray the whole 
story and to vividly interpret the stage 
scenes. The translation has been made 


by Oliver Huckel. 


The Happy Life. By Charles W. Eliot. 


A new edition printed in two colours. 
The Moral Purpose of the Unwise, 
Lower and Higher Pleasures, Family 
Love, Pleasure in Bodily Exertion, The 
Pleasure of Reading, etc., are some of 
the titles of chapters. 


Beaufort Chums. By Edwin L. Sabin. 


The scenes of this story for boys and 
about boys are on the Mississippi River. 
Ned and Hal, and Bob, the dog, are the 
principal characters. 


Stories from Wagner. By J. Walker McSpad- 
den. 


A direct story is woven from each of 
the legends and dramas of the operas 
of Wagner. The intervals between the 
librettos of the operas are filled with 
continuous narrative, thus giving a view 
of all the operas in their just relation 
to each other. The volume is illustrated. 


By Oliver 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 


Edenindia. By J. P. Armour. 

A tale of adventure in which is por- 
trayed a kingdom governed by “the ap- 
plied selection of all that was best in 
the social systems of the world at the 
time of its founding.” A young man, 
disappointed in love, goes to sleep in a 
balloon which is kept tethered on the 
lawn of a relative’s home. The rope 
breaks and he is taken far over the 
seas and becomes an officer of state in 
an isolated place called Edenindia. The 











story narrates his experiences while liv- 
ing in this place, which he eventually 
leaves to return to America, accom- 
panied by his royal wife. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
The Mystery of June 13th. By Melvin L. 


Severy. 

The plot of this new detective story by 
the author of “The Darrow Enigma” 
concerns the murder of a young native 
chief in New Zealand. The scenes 
travel from New Zealand to Venice, 
Washington, New York and Jersey City. 
Mysteries within mysteries are inter- 
woven into the tale, and the reader has 
no better solution of the problem to offer 
than has George Maitland, the detec- 
tive. The Kinneys have made six full- 
page illustrations for the book. 


Ancient Legends of Roman History. By 
Ettore Pais. 


The chapters of this work were orig- 
inally delivered as lectures before vari- 
ous American institutions. They treat 
of “those very early Roman legends 
which formed the substratum of the 
later political and social development.” 
Dubious points. such as the age of the 
Black Stone of the Forum and the 
Origins of Rome, are discussed; and 
new explanations are furnished of such 
primitive legends as those of Acca 
Larentia, of the Horatii, of Servius 
Tullius, and others. The volume con- 
tains a number of illustrations. 


The Great Word. By Hamilton Wright 


Mabie. 


A study of the phases and aspects of 
love—practical, poetic and mystical—is 
here presented by Mr. Mabie. The uses, 
meaning, manner of growth, the fruit- 
fulness and prophetic quality of love are 
commented upon. The volume is uni- 
form with the previous works of this 
author. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers. By Maurice 


Maeterlinck. 

A collection of four outdoor studies, 
the first of which gives the book its 
title. The titles of the others are: News 
of Spring, Field Flowers, Chrysanthe- 
mums. The volume contains six illus- 
trations in colour. 


The True Story of Humpty Dumpty. By 
Anna Alice Chapin. 

The story of Humpty Dumpty and 
how he was rescued by three mor- 
tal children in Make Believe Land is 
here told for children. The decorations 
and illustrations in colour are by Ethel 
Franklin Betts. 


Maud. By Alfred Tennyson. 


An illustrated holiday edition of a 
well-known poem. The illustrations and 


“Howdy, Honey, Howdy.” 
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decorations, which are in colour, are 
made by Margaret and Helen Maitland 
Armstrong. 


By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. 


A collection of poems in negro dia- 
lect. In its holiday dress the volume 
contains several reproductions from 
photographs. The marginal decorations 
are in colour. 


Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. 


This autobiography of a well-known 
novelist is here presented to the public 
in an edition which is uniform in size 
and binding with his novels. A por- 
trait of Mr. Trollope appears as the 
frontispiece. 


Dodge Publishing Company: 
Chronicles of the Little Tot. By Edmund 


Vance Cooke. 


These verses are arranged under five 
sub-heads: The Cradlers, The Creepers, 
The Cruisers, The Climbers, and In Re- 
membrance, The first four are titles 
given to different poems in which the 
child is the theme—from a wee baby 
until he is about eight years of age. 
Under the last heading are included 
verses in memory of little lives enjoyed 
but for a short time. The volume is il- 
lustrated with full-page pictures in 
colour. 


What God Hath (Not) Joined. By Orr 


Kenyon. 

The divorce question is the theme of 
this story. The wife of a young min- 
ister becomes infatuated with a new 
faith and her husband divorces her to 
marry another woman. Judge Koons, a 
prominent character in the story, brings 
to light a number of Biblical texts to 
prove that those whom God hath not 
joined in heart are already asunder, al- 
though a legal mistake of matrimony 
may have been made. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
Myths Every Child Should Know. Edited 


by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

This selection of the classic myths of 
all times for young people is issued uni- 
formly with the “Fairy Tales Every 
Child Should Know,” also edited by 
Mr. Mabie. Among these are reprints 
from Hawthorne’s stories, from Norse 
tales, from Charles Kingsley, and others. 
Blanche Ostertag has made the decora- 
tions and illustrations for the book. 


Sons o’ Men. By G. B. Lancaster. 


The scenes of these twenty-two tales 
are laid in New Zealand, and they are 
told in the dialect of sheep and cattle 
drivers. The stories portray the life 
of the drovers and the manners and cus- 
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toms of the Maoris. Among the titles 
are: Mates, Sand of the Desert, 
Among Men, A Little Matter of Law, 
In the Down-Country, Such a Girlie, etc. 


Old Lim Jucklin. By Opie Read. 


“Old Lim Jucklin,” who is called the 
village oracle, is described as being be- 
tween David Harum and Old Gorgon 
Graham. Seated upon barrels in the 
country store, on horseblocks, or by the 
side of his own fire, he gives his little 
talks on various subjects: Politics, re- 
ligion, books, gambling, women, reform- 
ers, first love, horse trader, and numer- 
ous other topics of general interest. 


Life and Religion: An Aftermath from the 
Writings’ of the Right Honourable Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. By His Wife. 

This volume is said to contain the 
essence of Max Miiller’s published and 
unpublished work on the two subjects 
of “Life” and “Religion.” The themes 
of the various chapters and extracts are: 
The Art of Life, The Beautiful, The 
Bible, Death, Christianity, Doubts, 
Faith, Life, Love, Mind or Thought, 
The Soul, Truth, etc. 


Eaton and Mains: 


Christianity and Socialism. By Washington 
Gladden. 

A series of five lectures given before 
the students of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary in January, 1905. The subjects 
are: The Sermon on the Mount as the 
Basis of Social Reconstruction, Labour 
Wars, The Programme of Socialism, 
The True Socialism, Lights and Shad- 
ows of Municipal Reform. 


Fox, Duffield and Company: 


Verses for Jock and Joan. By Helen Hay. 
Pictures by Charlotte Harding. 

Juvenile. These verses upon many 
subjects are told by the children them- 
selves. There are elaborate marginal 
decorations and six full-page illustra- 
tions. 

More Adventures of the Happy Heart Fam- 
ily. By Virginia Gerson. 

The children who found the Happy 
Heart Family so fascinating last vear 
will be glad to hear more about them 
in this new book. The volume is well 
illustrated in colour and in tint. 


The Fusser’s Book. Rules by Anna Arch- 
bald and Georgiana Jones. Pictures by 
Florence Wyman. 

A new and enlarged edition with new 


illustrations and new “rules of etiquette 
for beaux and fussers.” 


More Misrepresentative Men. 
Graham. 


Some of the misrepresentative men 
about whom the author has written the 


By Harry 


satirical verse included in this volume 
are Robert Burns, William Waldorf 
Astor, Alton B. Parker, Euclid, Andrew 
Carnegie, Sherlock Holmes, etc. Mal- 
colm Strauss has drawn a caricature of 
each person attacked. 


Drawings. By A. B. Frost. With an In- 
troduction by Joel Chandler Harris and 
Verse by Wallace Irwin. 


About forty large-sized drawings are 
here included. Among them are The 
Last Match, The Sick Cow, The Duffer, 
A Bad Spill, An Unwelcome Visitor, 
Circus Day, Politics at the Corner, The 
Deacons, If the Old Men Will Play 
Golf, etc. The contributors to this vol- 
ume and their work are well known. 
The volume presents a handsome ap- 
pearance. 


An Eye for an Eye. By Clarence S. Dar- 


row. 
Doomed to die the following day for 
taking the life of another, the murderer 
spends his last night in telling the story 
of his crime to a friend who visits him 
at the prison. 


Henry Frowde: 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and 


Mary Lamb. 
Issued in the “Oxford” edition. Six- 
teen illustrations enhance the interest 
of the book. 


Grimm’s Popular Stories. 


A reprint of the first English edition. 
The volume contains twenty-two illus 
trations by George Cruikshank. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Volume I. 

A new edition in two volumes. It is 
printed on thin paper and contains a 
reproduction of an engraving of a por- 
trait of Samuel Johnson as the fron- 
tispiece. 

Aristotle’s Politics. Translated by B. Jowett. 


Mr. H. W. C. Davis has supplied the 
introduction, analysis and index to this 
work. In “Politics” Aristotle “treats of 
the State as one of the chief means 
through which the individual attains to 
happiness. The object of the Politics is 
both practical and speculative. . . . 
The Politics should probably be re- 
garded as an unfinished work.” It 
should be treated as a collection of ar- 
guments and theories rather than as an 
artistically constructed piece of litera- 
ture. 


The Works of Lucian. Four volumes. Trans- 
lated by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 


These four volumes are complete, with 
the exception of about fifteen pieces, 
which have been omitted for the sake 
of accurateness or by way of expurga- 
tion, and of a few words and phrases 
which have been cut out. There are 
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notes which explain the allusions to per- 
sons, an alphabetical index, an extended 
introduction and nearly seventy “works 
of Lucian.” 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


Successful Men of To-day and What They 
Say of Success. By Wilbur F. Crafts. 


This work, which is based on facts 
and opinions gathered by letters and 
personal interviews from five hundred 
prominent men, is issued in a newly re- 
vised and enlarged edition. “While this 
book includes true success in business 
as well as in other lines of action, it is 
partly a protest against the commercial- 
ism that counts success and wealth as 
synonomous, regardless of the fact that 
many win their wealth by merchandise 
in ‘the body and souls of men.’ ” 


The Preparation of Manuscripts for the 


Printer. By Frank H. Vizetelly. 

This volume gives directions to au- 
thors as to the manner of preparing 
copy and correcting proofs, and contains 
suggestions concerning the submission of 
manuscripts for publication. “The pur- 
pose of this book is to point out the 
manner in which manuscripts should be 
prepared so as to reduce to a minimum 
the cost of authors’ corrections.” 


The Grafton Press: 
Milton Blairlee and the Green Mountain 


Boys. By Willard Goss Davenport. 

A story of the New © Hampshire 
Grants, designed to interest boys. While 
searching for his parents, from whom 
he was separated by the Indians, the 
young hero meets Ethan Allen and joins 
his famous band. Fanny Knights Ide 
has made the illustrations. 


Motor Goose Rhymes for Motor Ganders. 


By Herman Lee Meader. 

These rhymes of fun and nonsense, in 
which the automobile takes the most 
prominent part, have the jingle of the 
“A BC” book and of “Mother Goose.” 
The characteristic illustrations by “Pal” 
add much to the humour of the book. 


Political X-Rays. By Leslie Chase. 


A number of prominent persons and 
events are here discussed in a series of 
letters addressed to “The Editor of the 
Herald.’”» Among the subjects of dis- 
cussion are Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. McKin- 
ley, The Spanish War, Political Condi- 
tions in the United States, Mr. Richard 
Croker, Admiral Dewey, The Dreyfus 
Case, Queen Victoria, etc. 


Arizona Sketches. By J. A. Munk. 


Fourteen sketches describing the 
country and life of Arizona. The fol- 
lowing chapter-titles give a clear idea 
of the scope of the work: A Romantic 
Land, The Open Range, Ranch Life, 
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The Round-up, A Model Ranch, Some 
Desert Plants, Hooker's Hot Springs, 
Cafion Echoes, The Meteorite Mountain, 
The Cliff Dwellers, The Moqui Indians, 
and A Fine Climate. The volume is 
profusely illustrated. 


Fifty and One Tales of Modern Fairyland. 


By F. Strange Kolle. 

These tales, which are said to be 
without the usual characteristics of 
bloodshed, love or revenge, are new. 
Among the fifty-one stories are: The 
Wonderful Bundle of Shoes, Johnny 
Few-Clothes, Little Star Curious, The 
Tobacco Imp, Greedy Jet, Minnie’s 
Magic Mirror, The Quarrelsome Knives, 
The Red Gobolink, The Runaway Bal- 
loon, etc. Illustrated by Flora Shef- 
field. 


The Guarantee Publishing Company: 
Cupid, the Devil’s Stoker. By Nellie Bing- 


ham van Slingerland. 
A romance of heredity in Argentina 
and old Spain. There are eighteen il- 
lustrations by Charles Dalton Cathcart. 


Hana. A Daughter of Japan. By Gensai Murai. 
Patriotic Poesy. By Nellie Bingham van 


Slingerland. 

This unique volume, covered in cloth, 
contains poems on such subjects as: 
Liberty Bell, 1776, Bryan, Fort Moul- 
trie, The President’s Own, The Rough 
Riders, etc. There are eighteen illustra- 
tions in the book. 


The Tale of Akoya. By Gensai Murai. 


Harper and Brothers: 
For the Mikado. By Kirk Munroe. 


Two boys, a Japanese and an Ameri- 
can, are the heroes of this tale. Their 
thrilling adventures and narrow escapes 
during the recent war between the Rus- 
sians and Japanese make an exciting 
story for boys. 


London Films. By William Dean Howells. 


The literary result of Mr. Howells’s 
recent visit in England, New York and 
London are humorously contrasted, and 
there are talks about the weather, 
streets, noises, churches, parks, "buses, 
slums and children of London; of life 
outdoors in Rotten Row, Piccadilly and 
Hyde Park; and of the people and their 
manner of dress. The work is well il- 
lustrated. 


Pleasant Fragments of Childhood. Pictures 


by Fanny Y. Cory. Verses by Burges 
Johnson. 

In the language of the little martyr 
himself, the trying experiences of the 
first baby are here told. His mouth is 
opened to the widest extent by each rela- 
tive in turn when he gets his first tooth, 
the first lock of hair is curled with a 
curling-iron, he is in danger of being 
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scalded to death by too warm a bath, 
etc. Characteristic drawings and deco- 
rations enhance the humour and interest 
of the book. 


Pole Baker. By Will N. Harben. 


The hero of Mr. Harben’s latest story, 
which is also about Georgia and its peo- 
ple, previously made his appearance in 
“Abner Daniel.” The humorous phi- 
losopher is a great meddler, but his in- 
terférence always works good to the per- 
sons concerned. It is through Pole 
Baker’s intervention that the romance 
between a village merchant and a charm- 
ing young girl reaches a happy climax. 


Caroline of Courtlandt Street. By Weymer 
Jay Mills. 

A romance of old New York. Be- 
cause her mother is an actress, Caroline 
is not recognised by her father’s aristo- 
cratic family. She conceives a plan by 
which her relatives, who live in London, 
extricate her from poverty and assist 
her in satisfying her ambition to go 
on the stage. The volume is decorated 
and contains six full-page illustrations 
in colour. It presents a very pleasing 
appearance. 


A History of Our Own Times. Volumes 
IV. and V. By Justin McCarthy. 

These two volumes conclude Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s “History of Our Own Times.” 
Theobject of these volumes is, first, to give 
an account of all important public events 
occurring in or to the British Empire 
during the years between Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee and the Acces- 
sion of King Edward VII.; and second, 
to include a retrospect of the changes 
of importance which the reign of Queen 
Victoria saw in the public life, the lit- 
erature, art and science of that period. 


With Flashlight and Rifle. By C. G. Schil- 
lings. 

Dr. Schillings, with one hundred as- 
sistants, recently spent a year and a half 
in tropical Africa in the study of the life 
of wild animals. This volume is the 
result. One of the chief features of the 
book is the reproduction of a large num- 
ber of photographs which, by various 
contrivances and flashlights, the author 
was able to take at long range at night, 
when the animals were in their natural 
surroundings. The habits and life of 
these wild creatures are also described. 


acters, whose various experiences are 
based on incidents that occur in the daily 
life of the average child. The illustra- 
tions are by Mary Theresa Hart. 


The Line of Love. By James Branch Cabell 


The theme of the seven stories of the 
Middle Ages included in this volume is 
love and romance, and their setting is 
in France and England. The titles in- 
clude The Episode Called Adhelmar at 
Puysange, The Episode Called Love- 
Letters of Falstaff, The Episode Called 
“Sweet Adelais,’ The Episode Called 
in Necessity’s Mortar, etc. The volume 
is well illustrated in colour and is deco 
rated with marginal designs. 


Mrs. Raffles. By John Kendrick Bangs. 


The adventures of the well-known fic 
titious character of “Raffles”? are here 
parodied. The volume contains twelve 
“adventures” of Mrs. Raffles, the widow 
of the cracksman. The heroine estab- 
lishes herself in Newport, moves in high 
society, and with the assistance of 
Bunny, the butler, accumulates a fortune 
from her victims. 


Editorial Wild Oats. By Mark Twain. 


Six sketches of Mark Twain’s youth- 
ful experiences in journalistic work, 
told in the humorous style of the author, 
are contained in this book. The illus- 
trations add to the interest of the sto- 
ries. 


American Diplomacy: Its Spirit and 
Achievements. By John Bassett Moore. 


The object of this work is “to give, 
not a chronological narrative of inter- 
national transactions, but rather an ex- 
position of the principles by which they 
were guided in order that the distinc- 
tive purposes of American diplomacy 
may be understood and its meaning and 
influence appreciated.” 


The Reconstruction of Religious Belief. By 
W. H. Mallock. 


In this volume the author shows that 
“the more science points to a monistic con- 
clusion, the more it thrusts us into some 
region outside itself in which an intellec- 
tual solution of the contradiction be- 
tween scientific and religious principles 
must be found.” 


Dr. Henry Zick has made the translation Henry Het and Company 


from the German. The Wizards of Ryetown. By A. Constance 
The Travelling Thirds. By Gertrude Ather- Smedley and L. A. Talbot. 


ton. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 
Wee Winkles and Wideawake. By Gabrielle 
E. Jackson. 


“A story for little folks who are just be- 
ginning to read for themselves.” A little 
girl-and her brother are the tiny char- 


An old-fashioned fairy story. The 
characters include Lavender, the little 
Princess, a malicious witch, and a 
splendid Prince. The scenes of the tale 
are laid in the fairy cities of Ryetown 
and Barleyborough. The volume con- 
tains fifty illustrations by Angusine 
Macgregor. 
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The Peter Newell Mother Goose. By Caro- 
lyn S. Bailey. Illustrated by Peter Newell. 


The old rhymes are here reproduced 
in connection with their veracious his- 
tory. Such well-known characters as 
Dame Trot, Jack Horner, Little Bo- 
Peep, Wee Willie Winkle, etc., are the 
chief figures in these stories. The 
twenty-one full-page illustrations add 
much to the interest of the book. 


Knglish Essays. Selected and edited by 
Walter C. Bronson. 


laneous Poems, and Narrative Poems; 
in the second volume are Miscellaneous 
Sonnets on Public Affairs, Epigrams 
and Early Poems. 


The Singing of the Future. 
Ffrangcon-Davies. 


“This book is meant not only for 
singers, but for all who are interested 
and concerned in the subject of speech or 
song—preachers, readers, pleaders, lec- 
turers, reciters (with or without music) 


By David 


This book “is intended for use with 
college classes in introductory courses 
in literature; and the chief purpose of 
it is to cultivate in the undergraduate a 
liking for good English prose, and to 
give him some knowledge of English 
thought as it has found expression in 
English essays of the last three hun- 
dred years, by putting into his hands 
a not too bulky collection of interesting 
texts by some of the greater essayists 
from Bacon to Stevenson. 


The Professor’s Legacy. By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. 

When the beautiful, young German 
girl marries her stern English husband, 
she does so out of pique, but she learns 
to love him. These two, with the Eng- 
lishman’s sister, who has a passion for 
music and animals, and her German 
lover, are the people about whom Mrs. 
Sidgwick has woven her story. 


Extinct Animals. By E. Ray Lankester. 


This volume is a corrected shorthand 
report of a course of lectures adapted 
to a juvenile audience given by Mr. Lan- 
kester at the Royal Institution, London. 
Its purpose is to excite in young people 
an interest in the study of extinct ani- 
mals. The work contains over two hun- 
dred illustrations. 


The Devil is an Ass. By Ben Johnson. 


The twenty-ninth volume to be issued 
in the series of “Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish,” bound in paper. Dr. William 
Savage Johnson has edited the work, 
written the introduction and furnished it 
with notes and a glossary. 


John Lane Company: 


Euphranor. By Edward Fitzgerald. 

This dialogue on Youth is the fifteenth 
volume in the “New Pocket Library” 
series. It is reprinted in the edition of 
1851. Mr. Frederic Chapman has writ- 
ten an appreciative preface. 


The Poems of William Watson. Two vol- 
umes. 


This two-volume edition of Mr. Wat- 
son’s works includes a larger number 
of poems than the volume recently pub- 
lished. The first volume contains Ele- 
giac Poems, Odes and Lyrics, Miscel- 


and actors—all of whom do their best 
work when they employ their best selves 
upon the best products of the best poets, 
dramatists and musicians. Our book 
deals also with the subject of daily 
speech, which is, in truth, the founda- 
tion of all artistic and, in the good sense, 
utilitarian utterance.” 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
The Golliwogg’s Fox-Hunt. By Florence K. 


Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. 


Juvenile. The story of this fox hunt 
is told in verse. The thirty full-page 
colour illustrations and smaller ones in 
tint are humorous and add much to the 
interest of the story. 


Starvecrow Farm. By Stanley J. Weyman. 


A story of the Lake District in Eng- 
land, in 1819—a time when the working 
classes, impoverished by the long strug- 
gle against Napoleon, were discontented 
and rebellious. The heroine, who knows 
the whereabouts of her former lover, is 
compelled to endure many hardships and 
adventures with the chaplain of her 
suitor as her only protector. The ro- 
mance contains an elopement, which is 
attended by unusual results: the girl 
marries the man from whom she is 
fleeing, not her companion; there is, 
also, imprisonment for the hero, the abduc- 
tion of a child, and threatened murder 
for the heroine. 


McClure, Phillips and Company: 
A Modern Symposium. By G. Lowes Dick- 


inson. 
Reserved for future notice. 


The Work of Our Hands. By H. A. Mitchell 


Keays. 


The morals of business life and the 
responsibility of riches are portrayed 
in this novel. It is the story of a young 
woman, brought up in religious sur- 
roundings, who endeavours to make her 
husband, who is a millionaire, realise 
that wealth should be a means of aid 
to the poor—not a source of injury. 


Told by Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler 


Harris. 

These new stories of the old planta- 
tion are told by Uncle Remus to the 
“little boy’s little boy.” “Brer Rabbit” 
and “Brer Fox” continue to take a 
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prominent part in the tales. Character- 
istic illustrations enhance the interest of 
the book. 


The Torch. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. 

Eight lectures on race power in litera- 
ture delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute of Boston in 1903. The titles of 
the lectures are: Man and the Race, 
The Language of All the World, The 
Titan Myth (in two parts), Spenser, 
Milton, Wordsworth and Shelley. 


The Mysterious Stranger and Other Car- 
toons. By John T. McCutcheon. 

The historical importance of the 
period surrounded by these cartoons is 
responsible for their reproduction in 
book form. This selection of about one 
hundred and fifty drawings give a 
humorous, satirical record of the his- 
tory of the United States for the last 
three or four years. Among the subjects 
of the cartoons are President Roosevelt, 
the Presidential campaign, the Russo- 
Japanese War, St. Louis Fair, holidays, 
episodes of boy and girl life, etc. 


The Macmillan Company: 
Yolanda. By Charles Major. 


This is the story of a Prince and a 
maid of Burgundy. Mr. Major tells in 
his own way how Maximilian, Count of 
Hapsburg, is taken to the court of Bur- 
gundy by his tutor, a nobleman of the 
house of Pitti. Here he is to win in 
marriage the Princess Mary, with whom 
he has already exchanged some senti- 
mental tokens. The poverty of the 
Hapsburgs and wealth of the Burgun- 
dians make this a very difficult affair, 
and the young count is obliged to over- 
throw many obstacles before he wins 
out in the end. 


Whitewashing Julia. By Henry Arthur 


Jones. 
An original comedy in three acts and 
an epilogue by the author of “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence.” 


The City. By Arthur Upson. 


The title poem in this collection is 
a drama in four acts. The remainder 
of the volume is occupied with “Octaves 
in an Oxford Garden” and sonnets on 
various themes. 
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Sir Thomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse. 


Issued in the “English Men of Let 
ters” series. A good idea of the way 
in which this biography is handled may 
be had by glancing at the table of con 
tents: Early Years: 1605-1641, “Religio 
Medici,” The ‘Vulgar Errors,” ‘“Urn- 
Burial” and “The Garden of Cyrus’— 
1658, Last Years: 1659-1682, Posthu- 
mous Writings—Personal Characteris 
tics, Language and Influence. 


Tales of the Fish Patrol. By Jack London 


The experiences of the author when 
he was sixteen during a year of service 
with the Fish Commission are here nar- 
rated. The titles of the tales are: White 
and Yellow, The King of the Greeks, 
A Raid on the Oyster Pirates, The 
Siege of the “Lancashire Queen,” 
Charley’s Coup, Demetrios Contos, and 
Yellow Handkerchief. Georg Varian 
has made the seven illustrations which 
are reproduced in half-tone. 


Government Regulation of Railway Rates. 


By Hugo R. Meyer. 


In this volume Professor Meyer has 
made a comparison of the foreign policy 
of equality of charges for equal ser- 
vices, and the policy of charging pur- 
sued in America. It presents a study 
of the experience of the United States, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Australia, 


Heart’s Desire. By Emerson Hough. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine 


Alcestis and Other Poems. By Sara King 


Wiley. 

The themes of the first two poems in 
this collections of eight are taken from 
the plots of Euripides. Others are upon 
Age, Spring, Winds, The Clock, The 
Mocking Bird, etc. 


Some Ethical Gains through Legislation 


By Florence Kelley. 


The four divisions of this book “dis- 
cuss the gain achieved in legislation, and 
also that remaining to be achieved, in 
the particular right named in the title.” 
The divisions are: The Right to Child- 
hood, The Right to Leisure, The Pur- 
chaser’s Right to Knowledge, The Right 
of Women to Vote. 


The Mighty Pen Publishing Company: 


Is in the Air. By E t I Il. 
Aa Sia ie Gay Bee a Nursery Jingles. By Cornelia T. Gaffney. 


While this story is designed to in- 
terest young people, it is also intended to 
instruct them. It relates the experiences 
of a party on their way to California a 
half century ago. The young people 
are separated from their elders, become 
marooned on a desert island, and are 
obliged to fight Indians and wild beasts, 
but they come out successful. 


The initial volume to be published by 
this company is intended for very young 
children. There are a number of illus- 
trations, and the jingles are surrounded 
by appropriate marginal decorations, the 
work of Ida P. Nichols. Blue and white 
are the colours used in illustrations and 
binding. 





Moffat, Yard and Company: 
Stork’s Nest. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. 
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The “Storks” are two villains who 
coin counterfeit money in a weird house, 
to which a mystery is attached. North- 
ern Missouri is the setting for the story. 
The heroine is a plucky child whose de- 
sire it is to become “a Person.” 


The Story Bible. By Margaret Sangster. 


In this volume the author’s aim has 
been “‘so to tell again the tales from 
Holy Writ familiar through the cen- 
turies, that our children of to-day may 
read and love them.” Each story has 
been separated from surrounding pas- 
sages in order that it may stand out by 
itself. The stories are arranged in 
Biblical sequence and are told so simply 
as to be readily understood by all. The 
volume contains twelve full-page col- 
oured illustrations. 


The Ugly Duckling. By Hans Christian An- 


dersen. 

A centenary edition of a famous story. 
There are a number of full-page illustra- 
tions in black and white and in colour 
by M. H. Squire. 


The Orange Judd Company: 
The Promise of Life. By Herbert Myrick. 


The purpose of life and the attainment 
of high ideals in connection with it 
would seem to be the general theme of 
this volume. Some of the thoughts em- 
phasised are: activity, truth, enjoyment, 
love, responsibility, etc. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Life of Charles Lamb. Volume I. By 
E. Lucas. 

The biographer has endeavoured to in- 
clude in this work a large amount of 
new material which has been brought to 
light after the previous biographies of 
Charles and Mary Lamb were written. 
He has also aimed to keep the story of 
these two lives confined to their own 
words. The first volume extends to 
the year 1817, when Charles Lamb was 
thirty-eight years of age. The work is 
well illustrated, there being over thirty 
illustrations in this volume. 


Portraits of the Eighteenth Century. By 


C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
These historic and literary portraits 
include sketches of Duchesse du Maine, 
Madame de Staél-Delaunay, Le Sage, 
Montesquieu, Adrienne le Couvreur, Vol- 
taire, Marquise du Deffand, Earl of 
Chesterfield, Benjamin Franklin, Mad- 
ame Geoffrin, The Abbé Barthélemy and 
Louis XV. Katharine P. Wormeley has 
made the translation. There are over 
a dozen illustrations. 








The Life of Goethe. Volume I. By Albert 
Bielschowsky. 


This is the first volume in a series of 
three on the life of Goethe, to which 
work Albert Bielschowsky is said to 
have devoted practically all of his life. 
The period covered by this book is from 
1749-1788—from Goethe’s birth to his 
return from Italy. The work, which is well 
illustrated, has been translated by Wil- 
liam A. Cooper. 


What to Have for Breakfast. By Olive 
Green. 


The first volume in the “Homemaker” 
series. It contains breakfast menus for 
every day in the year, as well as recipes 
for many of the articles mentioned ‘n 
the menus. The book is bound in ging- 
ham. 


The Companionship of Books and Other 
Papers. By Frederic Rowland Marvin. 


This collection of essays covers a 
wide range of subjects, some of which 
are Modern Builders of Air-Castles, 
The Catholicity of Culture, Forgotten 
American Poets, Heroes of Humble 
Life, Art and Life, Dust to Dust, Suc- 
cess, The Resources of Nature, etc. 


Our Best Society. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


A World Without a Child. By Coulson 
Kernahan. 


In this “story for women and men” 
there is said to be a picture of life in 
Anglo-Saxon cities where the race-sui- 
cide theory is carried to its logical out- 
come. 


Modern India. By William Eleroy Curtis. 


The series of letters which Mr. Curtis 
wrote for a newspaper while in India, in 
1903-04, are here given to the public 
in one volume. The author is said to 
have given information upon almost 
every subject concerning this country 
which is desired by the student or pros- 
pective visitor. He includes sketches of 
the system of government, gives the fig- 
ures of the population from the stand- 
points of provinces, religion and race; 
records the number of miles of railway 
in operation and under construction; 
sketches the history of Buddhism, the 
caste system among the Hindus, the 
Mogul Empire, and the mutiny; de- 
scribes Bombay, railway service in 
India, the conduct and policy of Lord 
Curzon; and gives statistics, data, and 
a great deal of other information con- 
cerning England’s possession in the 
East. The volume contains thirty-two 
illustrations. 


The Universal Elements of the Christian Re- 


ligion. By Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
These six lectures, known as the “Cole 
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Lectures,” delivered before Vanderbilt 
University, are an attempt to interpret 
contemporary religious conditions. The 
titles are: The Church and the Chris- 
tianisation of the World, The Bearing 
of Sectarian Movements upon the Chris- 
tianisation of the World, The Recovery 
of the Apostolic Theology, The Saviour 
of the World, The Construction Office 
of Biblical Criticism, and The Larger 
Church of Christ. 


Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. 


Like Mr. Curtis’s book on India, the 
material for this volume was gathered 
while touring the countries of which it 
treats. It is said to contain the most 
recent information available. Under 
Egypt, the author describes its principal 
cities, its government, the pyramids and 
the Sphinx, its courts, commerce, edu- 
cation, society, rivers, etc.; under 
Burma is described the cities of Ran- 
goon and Mandalay, the Buddhists, the 
kings, and the rivers and railroads; the 
British East Indies, the city of Hong 
Kong, and the salaries of the official in 
the East are dealt with under the title 
of “British Malaysia.” The volume is 
well illustrated. 


Raoul. By James M. Ludlow. 


The sub-title, ““A tale of the theft of 
an empire,” is explanatory of the gen- 
eral theme of this book. The story is 
based upon the plot of the crusade of 
the thirteenth century, which was turned 
from its purpose to conquer the Mos- 
lems, in order that they might capture 
the city of Constantinople. There is a 
romantic side to the story as well as 
historical, in which is told the love-story 
of Sir Raoul and Lady Renée. 


The Makers of English Fiction. By W. J. 
Dawson. 

This volume consists of a series of 
criticisms on English fiction and the per- 
sons who wrote it. Dr. Dawson has 
analysed, classified and criticised the 
men or women who have, by their writ- 
ings, influenced fictitious literature. Be- 
ginning with Defoe, the author includes, 
among others, Jane Austen, Scott, 
Thackeray. Dickens, George  Elict, 
Kingsley, Reade, Hardy and Stevenson. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


Queens of the French Stage. By H. Noel 
Williams. 

The “Queens of the French Stage” de- 
scribed in this volume, imported by 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons, are: The Wife 
of Moliére, Marie de Champmeslé, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mlle. de Camargo, 
Justine Favart and Mlle. Clairon. The 
work is well illustrated. 


The Spirit of Christmas. By Henry van 


Dyke. 

This small volume contains a dream 
story entitled “The Christmas Angel ;’’ 
a short essay on ‘“Christmas-Giving and 
Christmas-Living ;” a little sermon on 
“Keeping Christmas;” and two Christ- 
mas prayers, one for “The Home” and 
one for “Lonely Folks.” 


Jungle Trails and Jungle People. By Caspar 


Whitney. 


In this volume the author tells some 
of his experiences in a recent hunting 
journey in parts of India, Siam, Burma, 
and Sumatra. There are descriptions of 
hunts for elephants, rhinoceroses, croco- 
diles, buffaloes, tigers and wild boars; 
of the travels necessary to reach the 
hunting territory; and of the people in 
this part of the Orient. The book is 
copiously illustrated. 


A Satire Anthology. Collected by Carolyn 


Wells. 

These selections are said to be com- 
piled from the best satirical verses ever 
published. There are verses from 
Aristophanes, Horace, Villon, Shake- 
speare, Dryden, Browning, Kipling and 
many others. 


Constable. By M. Sturge Henderson. 


The aim of this book, which is an 
importation, is to present the “ac- 
tions and interest of the artist as vividly 
as is compatible with a strict chrono- 
logical arrangement.” In addition to 
the biography, the work deals with the 
Lucas mezzotints, Constable’s lectures, 
his characteristics, and his influence on 
landscape painting. About forty illus- 
trations are included in the book. 


Pisanello. By G. F. Hill. 


Pisanello is included in the “Library of 
Art’’ series on account of his importance 
as a medallist, although he is also dealt 
with from the standpoint of a painter. 
The volume, which contains about 
seventy-five illustrations, is imported. 


The Children of the Night. By Edwin Ar- 


lington Robinson. 


A collection of ballades, sonnets and 
other verse on various themes. 


Charlotte Bronté. By Clement K. Shorter. 


This addition to the series of ‘“‘Lit- 
erary Lives” is said to contain informa- 
tion, much of it gleaned from letters by 
the novelist herself, not known at the 
time Mrs. Gaskell wrote the biography 
of Charlotte Bronté. There are chapters 
devoted to her father, mother, sisters, 
brother, birthplace and to her life and 
works, The volume is well illustrated. 


The City. The Hope of Democracy. By 
Frederic C. Howe. 

“An attempt at the Economic Inter- 

pretation of the City. It holds that the 
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corruption, the indifference, the incom- 
petence of the official and the apathy of 
the citizen, the disparity of wealth, the 
poverty, vice, crime, and disease, are due 
to causes economic ‘and industrial. They 
are traceable to our institutions, rather 
than to the depravity of human nature. 
Their correction is not a matter of edu- 
cation or of the penal code. It is a mat- 
ter of industrial democracy. The inci- 
dental conditions are personal and 
ethical. Whether we adopt the personal 
or the economic interpretation will de- 
termine our attitude towards the prob- 
lems of modern city life.’ The fore- 
going quotation from the preface gives 
the general trend of this book. 


A Thief in the Night. By E. W. Hornung. 


Ten further adventures of A. J. Raf- 
fles, the cricketer and cracksman. The 
first adventure is the title story. Others 
are: The Chest of Silver, The Rest Cure, 
A Bad Night, The Criminologists’ Club, 
The Spoils of Sacrilege, The Raffles 
Relics, etc. The tales are illustrated in 
black and white. 


The Deep Sea’s Toil. By James B. Con- 
nolly. 

A collection of eight new tales of the 
sea. The titles are: Patsie Oddie’s Black 
Night, The Wicked Celestine, The Sail 
Carriers, The Truth of the Oliver Crom- 
well, Strategy and Seamanship, Dory- 
Mates, The Salving of the Bark Fuller, 
and On Georges Shoals. There are sev- 
eral full-page illustrations in the book 
by W. F. Aylward and H. Reuterdahl. 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. 


The hunting and ranch life experi- 
ences of Mr. Roosevelt are told in this 
work, which is dedicated to John 
Burroughs. Some of the titles of the 
eleven chapters are: With the Cougar 
Hounds, A Colorado Bear Hunt, Wolf- 
Coursing, A Shot at a Mountain Sheep, 
The Whitetail Deer, etc. The book 
contains a photogravure portrait of the 
author and forty-eight illustrations. 


The House of Mirth. By Edith Wharton. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue BookMAN. 


Visionaries. By James Huneker. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


Essays in Application. By Henry van Dyke. 

In these essays the author aims to 
“touch on certain points in education, in 
politics, in literature, in religion, in the 
conduct of life, from the standpoint of 
one who wishes to be guided in every- 
day judgments and affairs by a sane 
idealism.”~ Some of the titles are: Is 
the World Growing Better, The Powers 
That Be, Christianity and Current Lit- 
erature, Property and Theft, The School 
of Life, etc. 


Our Neighbours. By Charles Dana Gibson. 


This tenth collection of drawings is 
said to be the last work of its kind 
which will appear from Mr. Gibson’s 
pen. Society, politics, love, business and 
various other phases of life are por- 
trayed in the cartoons. Like previous 
volumes, with which this is uniform, the 
pass | is bound in white and lettered in 

ac 


The Wood Fire in No. 3. By F. Hopkinson 


Smith. 


A collection® of short stories told in 
Sandy MacWhirter’s studio to the com- 
pany of artists who sat by the fire and 
smoked every night. The illustrations 
in colour, by Alonzo Kimball, are eight 
in number. 


The Story of the Champions of the Round 


Table. By Howard Pyle. 


A companion volume to “The Story of 
King Arthur and His Knights.” The 
work is divided into three books, each 
part containing the history of one of the 
Court’s great men. The first book tells 
the story of Launcelot, the second of 
Sir Tristram, and the third of Sir Perci- 
val. There are thirty full-page illustra- 
tions. 


The Mayor of Troy. By Quiller-Couch. 


Solomon Hymen, a former mayor of 
Troy, in Cornwall, comes back to his 
native town ten years after his sup- 
posed death. He visits the hospital built 
and endowed by the terms of his own 
will, sees the portrait bust of himself, 
and listens to an old servant recite his 
deeds and good qualities to visitors and 
exhibit a horn book and marble that he 
used to possess when a boy. The story 
is said to be told in the serio-humorous 
style characteristic of the author. 


The Voyage of the “Discovery.”” Two vol- 


umes. By Captain Robert F. Scott. 


These two large volumes narrate the 
experiences undergone by Captain Scott 
and his companions during recent ex- 
plorations into the Arctic regions. The 
explorers face many hardships and their 
journey is attended by great danger, 
but the observations made by Captain 
Scott are said to be more accurate than 
his predecessors. There are nearly 
three hundred illustrations, twelve of 
which are in colour, as well as several 
maps. 


Memories and Portraits. By Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 


Weir of Hermiston. By Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 


The Merry Men and Dr. Jekyll. By Robert 


Louis Stevenson. 


In the South Seas. By Robert Louis Steven- 


son. 


Across the Plains. By Robert Louis Steven- 


son. 
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The Ebb-Tide. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Amateur Emigrant. The Silverado Squat- 
ters. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Essays of Travel and in The Art of Writ- 
ing. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
These eight volumes complete the bio- 


The Speculations of John Steele. By Robert 
Barr. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine 


Francis D. Tandy Company: 
The Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln. 








graphical edition of the works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The first book men- 
tioned is autobiographical; the second 
and third volumes are collections of 
short stories; the fourth gives an ac- 
count of experiences and observations in 
the Marquesas, Paumotus and Gilbert 
islands during two cruises; the fifth is 
a series of leaves from the notebook of 
an emigrant between New York and 
San Francisco, with other memories and 
essays; the sixth is described as a trio 
and quartet; the seventh volume con- 
tains short sketches on emigrants and 
squatters ; and the last work is composed 
of various literary papers and essays of 
travel not found in the regular trade 
edition of this writer’s works. 


Renascence Portraits. By Paul van Dyke. 


“This book tries to illustrate the Rena- 
scence by describing three men who 
were affected by it, and who were all 
living at the same time in Italy, Eng- 
land and Germany.” The author has 
chosen Pietro Aretino, Thomas Crom- 
well and Maximilian I., respectively, as 
being most typical of their time. 


Sa’Zada Tales. By W. A. Fraser. 


These animal tales differ from most 
others inasmuch as these are told by the 
animals themselves, being invited to do 
so in the presence of all the other ani- 
mals by Sa’Zada, the keeper. Among 
the story-tellers are the leopard, white- 
eared elephant, wolf, coyote, tiger, 
monkey, buffalo, camel, wild boar, jackal, 
etc. The work is well supplied with 
illustrations. 


Stitt Publishing Company: 


The Strange Story of the Quillmores. 

A mystery tale in which a murder 
figures prominently. The volume con- 
tains several full-page illustrations. 


This small volume contains a short 
autobiography of Abraham Lincolne 
written in June, 1860, at the request of 
a friend to use in preparing a popular 
campaign biography in the election of 
that year. There are also sketches writ- 
ten to Artist Hicks and Jesse W. Fell, 
the speech delivered by Mr. Lincoln at 
Springfield, June 16, 1858, and a short 
article on his writings. 


1. Wessels Company: 
Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Century. 


1875-1900. Edited by Charles Welsh. 

With this volume the series upon the 
Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is brought to a close. The work 
contains descriptions of sixteen battles, 
told by Angus Evan Abbott, Major 
Arthur Griffiths, C. Stein, Archibald 
Forbes, Max Pemberton, Charles Lowe 
and A. Hilliard Atteridge. Among the 
battles described are the Afghan War, 
Boer War of 1881, Port Arthur, 1894, 
Soudan, Manila, San Juan Hill, etc. 
The book contains twelve illustrations. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. By Robert 
Browning. Illustrated by van Dyck. 


Robert Browning’s poem and _ the 
numerous full-page and text illustra- 
tions in colour by van Dyck combine to 
make an attractive holiday book. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Richard G. Badger: 
A Picture Gallery of Souls. By Ira I. Sterner. 


A collection of sonnets and short 
poems on various themes. The sub- 
heads are as follows: Introduction to 
the Public, Sinners and Society, Sor- 
row and Joy, Lessons from History, 
Philosophical Poems, and Toil and 
Genius. 





Bound and Free. By Hugh Mann. 
Two dramas—the second and third in 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
The Fern Allies. By Willard N. Clute. 


One of the purposes of this book is to 
simplify the identification of a species of 
plant life which the novice finds con- 
fusing. The authors have endeavoured 
to illustrate and represent every specie 
correctly. The drawings, which are fif- 
teen in number, have been made from 
typical specimens by Ida Martin Clute, 
and the text describes anew each species 
from authentic specimens. The plants 
discussed are found in North America, 
north of Mexico. 


a series of ten “Sketches from Life.” 
The author feels that in publishing this 
series he is “faintly heralding the on- 
coming of three phases of emancipation 
to the human race, definitely prognos- 
tical in social evolution. These phases 
are Labour Emancipation, Sex Emanci- 
pation, and Art Emancipation. 


Tristram and Isoult. By Martha W. Austin. 


In this dramatic poem the Mallorean 
conception of King Mark, which por- 
trays him as a base, crafty, false-hearted 












and scheming coward, has been used. 
It is this portrayal of Mark which dis- 
tinguishes the poem from the story fol- 
lowed in the German legend. 


Samson Marrying. By Edwin T. Whiffen. 
Samson Marrying, Samson at Tim- 
nah, Samson Hybristes, and Samson 
Blinded are the titles of the four dra- 
matic poems of which this book is com- 
posed. A synopsis of each poem is given 

as its preface. 


The Fall of Tollan. By James Edward 
Routh, Jr. 


A story told in verse. 


Alfred Bartlett: 
A Calendar of Prayers. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


A Calendar of Inspiration. 


=  rperaay Calendar. By R. Anning 
ell. 

The first two of these calendars are 
decorated and lettered in black, red and 
white — Patience, Self-Forgetfulness, 
Separation, Famiiy, Grace, Friends, 
Gratitude, etc., are among the subjects 
of the twelve prayers by Mr. Steven- 
son; the second contains twenty-seven 
inspiring thoughts from great minds; 
the third is decorated in black and white. 
There are five large illustrations of re- 
ligious subjects. 


Dana Estes and Company: 


Tommy Joyce and Tommy Joy. By Harriet 
Cheever. 

The friendship of Tommy Joyce and 
Tommy Joy was formed on the tugboat 
Peggy Lane. The first Tommy had 
run away from wealthy parents and an 
indulgent home; the second Tommy, 
who made his living in the streets, was 
very grateful for the use of a bunk on 
the Peggy Lane. A story of interest 
to boys. Bertha G. Davidson has made 
the illustrations. 


Plucky Jo. By Edward S. Ellis. 

The reader, especially if a boy, will 
find Jo Hepburn a very interesting char- 
acter from the time when he is first 
introduced as a freckled, good-natured 
lad, twelve years of age, through his 
course at Princeton, for which univer- 
sity he wins the baseball championship, 
up to his entry upon a business life. 
Grit, daring and success are all por- 
trayed in the story. 


The Music Lovers’ Treasury. Edited by 

Helen Philbrook Patten. 

A yolume composed of poems ad- 
dressed to composers or written about 
musical instruments or upon the gen- 
eral themes of music. The book pre- 
sents an attractive appearance and con- 
tains over thirty illustrations. 
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Chatterbox, 1905. 
This annual juvenile, founded by 

J. Erskine Clarke, contains stories and 
sketches similar to the previous volumes, 
There are over two hundred full-page 
illustrations, six of which are in colour. 


The Brass-Bound Box. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. 

A story primarily intended for girls, 
although it is said to interest boys, too, 
and those adults who can remember their 
young days. The principal characters 
are a lively young heroine, a noble but 
mischievous boy, and a lovable old lady. 
The story includes both mystery and ad- 
venture. There are eight illustrations in 
the book. 


Mary ’n’ Mary. By Edith Francis Foster. 
This story will appeal more forcibly 
to little girls. One Mary is poor and the 
other Mary is rich, but both are lovable 
children and the best of friends. The 
volume is well illustrated. 


Josie Bean: Flat Street. By Harriet A. 
Cheever. 

The young heroine of this story, by 
her own efforts, rises above the poverty 
and obscurity with which she is sur- 
rounded, becomes a prominent artist, 
and makes many friends. Diantha W. 
Horne has made the illustrations. 


Mr. Penwiper’s Fairy Godmother. By Amy 
Woods. 

Juvenile. Mary Gray is the little 
heroine, and it was after Mr. Penwiper’s 
automobile struck Mary, making her a 
cripple for a long time, that their friend- 
ship began. The volume is illustrated. 


The Old Monday Farm. By Louise R. 
Baker. 

Boys will be interested in reading 
Charley Swan’s experiences while run- 
ing “the old Monday farm,” purchased 
by Charley’s father. Fishing, hunting, 
raising crops, haying and lumbering were 
some of the opportunities offered by this 
tract of two hundred and ten acres. The 
book is illustrated. 


The Everett Press: 
Letters to Beany. By Henry A. Shute. 
These “Letters to Beany’’ and the 
‘“‘Love-Letters of Plupy Shute” are writ- 
ten in the same style as Judge Shute’s 
former books, “The Real Diary of a 
Real Boy,” “Sequil,” etc. 


Ginn and Company: 
Northern Trails. By William J. Long. 

The wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland are portrayed in this work. It 
deals with the animals and fishes in this 
section of the country, around which the 
author has woven pleasing _ stories. 
Mr. Long declares that “every smallest 
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incident recorded here is as true as care- 
ful and accurate observation can make 
it.”” One chapter deals with the grey wolves, 
others with the wild goose, the fox, the 
whale, the bear, the salmon, etc. The 
volume is well supplied with full-page 
illustrations and marginal decorations, 
drawn by Charles Copeland. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 


The Story of Noah’s Ark. Told and Pic- 
tured by E. Boyd Smith. 


Twenty-six full-page coloured pictures 
and as many verses tell the story of 
Noah and the Ark. The book is de- 
signed to amuse both young and old. 
Noah is described in many humorous 
situations: he had strikes while building 
the ship, was much handicapped by the 
cats catching the mice, the dogs chasing 
the cats, and by the seasickness, home- 
sickness and dissensions among the ani- 
mals and people. 


Paradise. By Alice Brown. 

Pathos and humour are intermingled 
in this tale, the scenes of which are laid 
in New England. The principal char- 
acters are Barbara, who has escaped 
from her former guardian—a travelling 
conjuror; Malory Dick, the young man 
who, when about tomarry Barbara, is con- 
fronted by a former unworthy sweet- 
heart; Lindy, the former sweetheart; 
Nick, a good, honest countryman who 
loves Barbara and wants to marry her; 
Uncle Jotham, who is afflicted daily with 
a new disease; and Uncle Timmie, who 
has for forty years done everything he 
disliked to do for the good of his soul 
hereafter. 


The Romance of the Milky Way. 
cadio Hearn. 


These seven studies and stories are 
said to be the literary remains of the late 
Lafcadio Hearn. The initial story gives 
the book its title. Others are: Goblin 
Poetry, “Ultimate Questions,” The Mir- 
ror Maiden, The Story of Its Norisuké, 
Stranger Than Fiction, and A Letter 
from Japan. 


By Laf- 


Cicero in Maine. By Martha Baker Dunn. 


The initial essay in this collection of 
nine gives the book its title. The other 
topics discussed are: A Plea for the 
Shiftless Reader, The Meditations of an 
Ex-School-Committee Woman, Piazza 
Philosophy, The Browning Tonic, The 
Book and the Place, Concerning Tem- 
perance and Judgment to Come, Book- 
Dusting Time, and Education. 

The Green Shay. By George S. Wasson. 

The “green shay,” which is a small 
sailing-boat, plays an active part in this 
tale of the Maine coast and of its re- 
tired fishermen. The main story has 
two themes: one is of love and romance, 


the other portrays the struggles of a 
young minister among his parish. The 
book is said to point out the necessity for 
moral help among the people who have 
no regard for the lobster law and the 
prohibitory law. 


Her Letter. By Bret Harte. 


A new holiday edition of Bret Harte’s 
well-known poems illustrated in colour 
and tint by Arthur I. Keller. 


Lonely O’Malley. By Arthur Stringer. 


The story of “Lonely’s” career will 
interest both young and old. He is the 
kind of boy who knows how to make 
many things, and who is continually get- 
ting into all kinds of scrapes, to the 
amusement of the reader, but to the 
dismay of his townsmen. Characteristic 
drawings illustrate the book. 


James Russell Lowell. By Ferris Greenslet. 


An attempt to present in one volume 
a comprehensive view of the life of 
Lowell and a consistent interpretation 
of his work. Extracts from the poet’s 
correspondence tell a great deal of his 
story. Six illustrations add to the in- 
terest of the book. 


In the Land of the Gods. 
Bacon. 


This collection of ten stories portray 
some of the popular beliefs and super- 
stitions of Japan. In three of the tales 
the fox superstition is the main theme. 
Some of the titles are: The Favour of 
Hachiman, At the Shrine of Fudd, The 
Blue Flame, Kitsuné Yashiki, The 
Buyer of Amé, etc. 


The Question of Our Speech. 
James. 


The first of these two lectures gives 
the book its title. In it Mr. James criti- 
cised the. press, the public schools, and 
other institutions which “help to keep 
our speech untidy and slovenly.” The 
second lecture is upon “The Lesson of 
Balzac.” 


The Red Chief. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


A story of the massacre of Cherry Val- 
ley and of Brant’s deeds in the year 
1778. The plot deals with the experi- 
ences of the scattered people on the 
frontiers of New York after Burgoyne’s 
surrender and St. Leger’s retreat, and 
is said to be true to history. 


By Alice Mabel 


By Henry 


Lee and Shepard: 


Helen Grant at Aldred House. 
M. Douglas. 


This is the third volume in the 
“Helen Grant” series. Helen Grant, the 
heroine, has returned to Aldred House. 
She is true to her friends and is fond 
of study. The climax of the story is 
reached when she makes her decision 
between a college education and the prof- 


By Amanda 








The Fort in the Wilderness. 


Dave Porter at Oak Hall. 


My Little Lady-in-Waiting. 


The Children of Bedford Court. 


The Gregory Guards. 


The Boy Pathfinder. 





fered loves of more than one. IIlus- 


trated by Amy Brooks. 


By Edward 
Stratemeyer. 


An additional volume in the ‘“Colo- 
nial” series. This tale, while complete 
in itself, is a continuance of the previ- 
ous one in the series, “On the Trail of 
Pontiac.” It is a story of the soldier 
boys of the Indian trails. A. B. Shute 
has made the illustrations. 


By Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

This is a complete story in itself, but 
is the first volume to be issued under 
the general title of ‘‘Dave Porter’’ series. 
The author’s aim in this story is to pre- 
sent to boys and girls a correct picture 
of boarding-school life in America as it 
appears to-day.’ Illustrated by Harold 
Matthews Brett. 


By Louise E. 
Catlin. 

This story for girls tells how Nellie 
Ross, left an orphan in the tenement- 
house district of New York, is received 
into court life in Germany at the age of 
fourteen. FE. Pollak has made the il- 
lustrations. 


Cordelia’s Pathway Out. By Edna A. 


Foster. 

Although a complete story in itself, 
many of the characters in the author’s 
former book, ‘Hortense,”’ have been con- 
tinued in this tale, which is intended for 
girls. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 


By Grace 
le Baron. 

The third volume in the “Janet” 
series. Roy Fitzpatrick, the hero, is 
shown as a little boy playing with his 
toy generals, as a newsboy wearing his 
little flag, which he causes to be re- 
spected, and as a soldier in the Spanish- 
American War. Amy Brooks is the il- 
lustrator. 


By Emma Lee Bene- 
dict. 

A book for boys. A boys’ club is 
formed among six boys who have been 
taken from New York to pass the sum- 
mer with a tutor and his pupil, a young 
man of wealth to whom has been en- 
trusted a fund to help boys. A former 
newsboy takes a prominent part in the 
story, so do the others. The illustra- 
tions are by Frank T. Merrill. 


By Wm. C. Sprague. 


A story of the Oregon trail, issued in 
the “Making of Our Nation” series. 
Boys will be interested to know that the 
hero is a real character, George Shan- 
non, and that he was the only member 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition who 


The Joys of Friendship. 


A Man of the World. 


The Ward of the Sewing-Circle. 
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was not of mature age. Illustrated by 


A. B. Shute. 


The Scarlet Patch. By Mary E. G. Brush. 


This is the story of a patriotic boy in the 
Mohawk Valley. The “scarlet patch” 
was the badge of a Tory organisation. 
It is a tale of adventure in which a 
faithful Indian is an important char- 
acter. George W. Picknell has made 
the illustrations. 


By Mary Allette 
Ayer. 

These short selections from the vari- 
ous works of well-known authors are 
classified under the general titles of The 
Love of Friendship, The Companion- 
ship of Friendship, The Sympathy of 
Friendship, The Influence of Friend- 
ship, The Immortality of Friendship, 
and The Divine Friendship. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
Sea Power in Its Relations to the War of 


1812. Two volumes. By Captain A. T. 


Mahan. 


“Captain Mahan presents in a series 
of vivid pictures the stirring events of 
the war, the points of single ship 
fights and squadron actions, giving due 
attention to the strategic interest of 
campaigns on the land and the diplo- 
macy of the time.” The volumes are 
provided with photogravure frontis- 
pieces, maps, battle-plans and twenty- 
three full-page illustrations. 


The Joy That No Man Taketh from You. 


By Lilian Whiting. 

This small volume “discusses the 
problem as to whether, after all, here 
and now in our human life the joy that 
the world cannot give nor take away 
may not be achieved by the soul.” 


By Annie Payson 
Call. 

Liberality of heart and breadth of mind 
from a knowledge of universal human 
principles are implied in the conception 
of a man of the world which the author 
of this volume has taken. 


The True Story of Paul Revere. By Charles 


Ferris Gettemy. 

“A short, concise and unbiased rec- 
ord of the career of one of the most in- 
teresting and picturesque characters of 
the Revolutionary era.” It also throws 
light on certain minor points in local 
revolutionary history not generally 
known. His midnight ride, his arrest 
and court-martial, and his public ser- 
vices are some of the things dealt with. 
The volume is well illustrated. 


By Edna 
Edwards Wylie. 


Johnny, who is the principal character 
in this story, is an orphan. He has been 
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adopted by the Smithville sewing-circle ; 
the members taking turns in caring for 
him, for periods of two months each. 
The tale is both humorous and pathetic, 
and has its climax in a bit of romance. 


Two in Italy. By Maud Howe. 

This volume is supplementary to 
“Roma Beata,” which came from the 
pen of the same author last year. The 
studies of Italy and Italian life are 
given in the form of a dialogue. These 
sketches are upon such topics as: 
Anacrap’, The Inn of Paradise, Buona 
Fortuna, The Castello, In Old Poland, 
The Hermit of Pietro Anzieri, etc. 
Maud Howe's husband, John Elliott, has 
made six full-page illustrations for the 
book. 


French Pathfinders in North America. By 
William Henry Johnson. 

The author makes no claim at orig- 
inality, but has endeavoured to “outline 
the story of the great French explorers 
in such simply, direct fashion as might 
attract young readers.” It tells the ad- 
ventures of such men as Cartier, Cham- 
plain, Marquette, La Salle, Hennepin, 
etc. There are seven full-page illustra- 
tions in the book. 

The Divining Rod. By Francis N. Thorpe. 

A story of the pioneer days of the 
Pennsylvania oil fields. The tale re- 
volves on the unscrupulous methods of 
accumulating wealth and on the merg- 
ing of small concerns by larger ones. 
A romance runs through the book. 


The Race of the Swift. By Edwin Carlile 
Litsey. 

These seven animal tales take their 
title from the first in the collection, 
which tells how a mother fox struggled 
to keep herself and little ones alive. The 
other stories concern a hawk, a coon 
dog, a sheep dog, a grey wolf, a wild 
cat and a raccoon. The volume is illus- 
trated by Charles Livingston Bull. 


Amy in Acadia. By Helen Leah Reed. 

This story for girls is the first volume 
of a second series of the “Brenda’”’ 
books. The experiences of Amy and her 
friends in the romantic region of Clare 
among the descendants of the exiled 
Acadians are narrated in a simple, en- 
tertaining manner. 


The Boy Captive in Canada. By Mary P. 


Wells Smith. 

The second story in the “Old Deer- 
field” series and a sequel to “The Boy 
Captive in Old Deerfield.” The tale 
narrates the experiences of Stephen Wil- 
liams while in captivity with the Indians 
in Northern Vermont and in Canada. It 
aiso tells how he is redeemed and re- 
turned to his home. A good book. for 
boys. 


The Indian 
Humphrey. 


Mr. Humphrey brings the dealings of 
the United States Government with the 
Reservation Indian up to the present 
time. “The author’s account of govern- 
mental oppression and ill-faith, and of 
successive removals of the Indians from 
their homes to regions unattractive to 
white settlers, and of the confiscation of 
Indian property, are supported by ex- 
tracts from official records.” The vol- 
ume contains sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs, 


Dispossessed. By Seth K. 


Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited 
by A. J. George. 

In selecting these poems, “an attempt 
has been made to reveal the principles 
which formed the mind and fashioned 
the art of this great teacher in his happi- 
est moments and highest ideals.’”’ The 
selections are arranged in chronological 
order and are accompanied with bio- 
graphical and literary notes. A portrait 
of Browning is the frontispiece. 


Lynette and the Congressman. By Mary 


Farley Sanborn. 

The scenes of this love-story are laid 
in Washington, the hero is a Congress- 
man from the West, and the heroine is 
a Virginian. The tale has a Southern 
flavour and a touch of political life. 
Lynette’s sunny temperament and accent 
add to the charm of the story. 


Under the Lilacs. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


Two additional volumes in the illus- 
trated edition of Miss Alcott’s works. 
Eight full-page pictures are contained in 
each book. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 


Dolly’s Double. By Ethel Wood. 


A story about Dolly and Isabelle, who 
look so much alike that it is hard to 
distinguish one from the other. The 
tale, which is illustrated, is intended 
for young children. 


Laura in the Mountains. 
Eliot. 
A sequel to “Laura’s Holidays.” An 
illustrated story for children about eight 
years of age. 


By Henrietta R. 


American Heroes and Heroines. By Pauline 


Carrington Bouvé. 

Nineteen sketches of men and women 
whom history has made famous are in- 
cluded in this volume. Among the per- 
sons discussed are: Father Marquette, 
Anne Hutchinson, John Paul Jones, 
Molly. Pitcher, Nathan Hale, Daniel 
Boone, Kit Carson, etc. The volume is 
illustrated. 








Lothrop Publishing Company: 





Italy: Her People and Their Story. By 


Augusta Hale Gifford. 


A popular history of the beginning, 
rise, development and progress of Italy 
from the time of Romulus to that of 
Victor Emanuel III. The book is di- 
vided into two parts: Part I. deals with 
the early history of this country, while 
the second part, devoted to modern Italy, 
contains much information gathered by the 
author from original sources during 
foreign residence. The work is well il- 
lustrated from portraits and famous 
writings. 

Handbook of United States Political His- 
tory. Compiled by Malcolm Townsend. 

In this volume there is said to be 
compiled and presented “every impor- 
tant event in the political development 
of the United States, exhibiting the 
origin, process and completion of the 
standard National laws.” The volume 
is well illustrated. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


China. Two volumes. By Charles Denby. 
An addition to the “Travel Lovers’ 
Library.” These volumes contain the 
observations, reminiscences and conclu- 
sions of the late Colonel Denby, Ameri- 
can Minister to China from 1885 to 1808. 
Additional chapters, which bring the 
work up to the present time, have been 
added by Mr. Denby’s son. The book 

is well illustrated from photographs. 


The Art of the National Gallery. By Julia 
de W. Addison. 

The general purpose of this work is to 
serve as a guide-book to the paintings 
in the London gallery of art. The au- 
thor has described the various schools 
and painters in their chronological or- 
der, thus coinciding with the arrange- 
ment of the paintings in the National 
Gallery. The period discussed covers 
the ground from the early art in Italy to 
the British painters in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. The volume is 
well illustrated by reproductions of 
many of the pictures. 


The Poetry of Life. By Bliss Carman. 


This volume of essays is published 
uniformly with the author’s “The Kin- 
ship of Nature” and “The Friendship of 
Art.” The essays are upon such sub- 
jects as: The Purpose of Poetry, How 
to Judge Poetry, The Poet of Modern 
Life, The Defence of Poetry, The Re- 
ward of Poetry, Distaste for Poetry, etc. 


The Pilgrim Press: 


Hobby Camp. By Frank H. Sweet. 


A story of camp life, in which a tame 
bear is one of the principal characters. 
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Adventure and romance are woven into 
the tale. There are several full-page il- 
lustrations in the book. 


St. Abigail of the Pines. By William A. 
Knight. 


A story of the shore and the sea at 
the time when whaling was the chief 
industry of the New England coast. It 
is also a love-story, in which a great 
wrong is done and deeply repented. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


Where Copper Was King. By James North 
Wright. 


The early days of the Calumet and 
Hecla mine are described in this novel 
by Mr. Wright, who was formerly the 
superintendent of this famous mine. 
The characters of the story are real 
people who were prominent in the 
pioneer days of the copper-mining in- 
dustry on Lake Superior. A romance 
runs through the book. 


Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare. By 
Isaac Hull Platt. 


The author makes no attempt in this 
volume to give a synopsis of the pro- 
Bacon argument; he merely presents cer- 
tain facts coming under his observation, 
with mention, when he deemed it neces- 
sary, of correlated facts observed by. 
others. 


Herbert B. Turner and Company: 


Sir Galahad of New France. By William 
Henry Johnson. 


In what is said to be a setting true 
to the facts of history, Mr. Johnson has 
brought out a love-story with an Indian 
girl as the heroine. It is a tale of the 
French and Spanish colonies prior to 
the arrival of the English in America. 


The. House of Merrilees. By Archibald Mar- 
shall. 

This romance of the lake district of 
England is said to have its charm in 
its portrayal of “family life, and of 
manly, honest, clean living youngsters.”’ 
A mystery is woven into the tale. Sev- 
eral full-page illustrations adorn the 
book. 


Back to Arcady. By Frank Waller Allen. 


In this idyl of Kentucky a lovable old 
bachelor tells the romance of his ward, 
who is the daughter of the woman he 
loved. His own love-story is inter- 
woven into the tale. The typography of 
the book deserves special mention. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses and Under- 
woods. By R. L. Stevenson. 


A new edition of well-known verse by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. It is well 
bound and convenient in size. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
T. S. Denison: 


Catchy Comic Dialogues. _By Marie Irish. 


“Original humorous dialogues suitable 
for all kinds of entertainments.” 


A Bundle of Burnt-Cork Comedy. By 
Harry L. Newton. 


“Original cross-fire conversations, 
gags, retorts, minstrel monologues and 
stump speeches.” 


Children’s Comic Dialogues. By Marie 
Irish. 
“A collection of humorous dialogues 
for little folks, particularly adapted for 
school entertainments.” 


Laird and Lee: 


Driftwood. By Melanie Alice Weil. 


A volume of verse and prose, includ- 
ing a two-act comedy, “The House Next 
Door.” The themes of the poems cover 
a wide range of subjects. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Making the Most of Ourselves. By Calvin 
Dill Wilson. 

The fifty short essays in this collec- 
tion are particularly addressed to young 
people. Among the titles are: The 
Value of Accurate Language, Young 
Men’s Hours, Right Choice of Books, 
Women’s Thought-Currents, Education 
by Association, Profane and Vulgar 
Speech, The Charming Art of Listening 
Well, Out of the Mouths of Women, 
Hyper-Sensitiveness, etc. 


A Sword of the Old Frontier. By Randall 
Parrish. 


“Being a plain account of sundry ad- 
ventures befalling Chevalier Raoul de 
Coubert, one time captain in the Huz- 
zars of Languedoc, during the year 
1763.’ The plot of the romance deals 
with de Coubert’s endeavours to carry 
a message to Pontiac, the chief of the 
Ottawas, thereby fulfilling the mission 
entrusted to him by the commandant. 
Black Peter, the half-breed spy, brings 
much trouble to de Coubert, and matters 
are greatly complicated by two English 
girls, but with the aid of Jack Cassidy 
and circumstances which prove favour- 
able, the hero wins in the end. : 
Yohn has made four full-page illustra- 
tions for the book. 


The Adventures of Tommy Postoffice. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. 


The hero of this story for young peo- 
ple is a kitten, who came to Hartford 
one morning in a mail-bag. Tommy 
has many escapades, learns many pleas- 
ing tricks, and proves his ability as a 
matchmaker. The story is said to be 
true. There are a number of character- 
istic illustrations. 


Ben Blair. By Will Lillibridge. 


The story of a plainsman. Born with 
a shadow over his life, Ben Blair, the 
cowboy, fights a manly fight for success 
in life and love, and wins. Strength and 
gentleness are said to be combined in 
the hero. The story is a mixture of love, 
adventure and fighting, and gives a vivid 
picture of Western life. 


The Life of Queen Elizabeth. 
Strickland. 


This edition has been abridged and 
newly edited by Ida A. Taylor. It is 
supplied with notes and a chronological 
table. A photograph of Queen Elizabeth 
is the frontispiece. An addition to the 
“Library of Standard Biographies.” 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By John 
Gibson Lockhart. 

J. M. Sloan has abridged and edited 
this volume, which is issued in “The 
Library of Standard Biographies.” It 
contains notes and a_ chronological 
table. Walter Scott’s portrait is the 
frontispiece. 


By Agnes 


Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell. 

An addition to “The Library of 
Standard Biographies,” edited and 
abridged by Edgar Sanderson. It is 
supplied with notes, a chronological 
table, a portrait of Cromwell, and a se- 
lection from his letters and speeches. 


The Life of Robert Burns. By John Gibson 
Lockhart. 

This volume is published in “The Li- 
brary of Standard Biographies” and is 
edited by J. M. Sloan. Thomas Car- 
lyle’s review essay has been added to 
the work, which is supplied with notes 
and a portrait of Burns. 


Home Life in France. By Miss Betham- 


Edwards. 

A series of papers concerning almost 
every phase of home life in France. The 
discussion includes such subjects as 
Social Usages, Housekeeping, The Baby, 
The Boy, The Girl, Brides and Bride- 
grooms, Wives and Mothers, The Single 
Lady, The Domestic Help, The Country 
Doctor, The Protestant Pastor, The 
Young Business Lady, The Family 
Counsel, Characteristics, and many others. 
Twenty illustrations from photographs 
and famous paintings illustrate the 
book. 


Arts and Crafts of Old Japan. By Stewart 
Dick. 

“Intended not for the collector or the 
connoisseur, but merely for those who 
require an introduction to a field of art 
hitherto little explored, but which will 
well repay further study.” The chapter 
titles are: Painting, Colour, Printing, 
Sculpture and Carving, Metal Work, 
Keramics, Lacquer, Landscape Garden- 








ing and the Arrangement of Flowers. 
The volume is well illustrated. 


The Little Dauphin. Translated from the 
German of Franz Hoffmann by George P. 
Upton. 

Maria Theresa. Translated from the Ger- 
man of W. D. von Horn by George P. 
Upton. 


Frederick the Great and the Seven Years 
War. Translated from the German of 
Ferdinand Schrader by George P. Upton. 


Johann Sebastian Bach. Translated from 
the German of Ludwig Ziemssen by 
George P. Upton. 

These four books, which are illus- 
trated, are issued in the series of “Life 
Stories for Young People.” The trans- 
lator has written a preface to each vol- 
ume and has told the stories in language 
easily understood by the youthful 
reader. The books are uniformly bound. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
William M. Bains: 


California Wild Flowers. By 
Hallowell Saunders. 

A collection of twelve reproductions 
of wild flowers common in California. 
Each flower is printed on a separate un- 
bound sheet and is given in its natural 
colour. A description accompanies each 
flower. All are enclosed in a three- 
leafed folder. 


The Broadbent Press: 


The Emerson Treasury. 
Broadbent. 


A Treasury of Love. 
Broadbent. 


A Russell Lowell Treasury. 
Albert Broadbent. 


A Treasury of Consolation. 
Albert Broadbent. 

These four brochures belong to the 
series of “The Broadbent Treasuries of 
the Poets.”” They are bound in deco- 
rated paper covers and present a pleas- 
ing appearance 


H. W. Fisher and Company: 


Old Lamps and New. By Edward Willard 
Watson. 

The first selection gives this collection 
of verse its title. he poems are upon 
various themes—life, death, love, music, 
time, nature, and many others. The volume 
includes the poetical cantata “By Gaza’s 
Gate.” 


J. B. Lippincot»Company: 
The Fields of France. 
Duclaux. 


This is said to be “a charming de- 
scription of the French country made 


, 
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famous by history, especially of Brittany 
and other picturesque neighbourhoods of 
the present Republic.” It is divided 
into the following parts: A Farm in the 
Cantal, A Manor in Touraine, The 
French Peasant, -The Forests of the 
Oise, A Little Tour in Provence, How 
the Poor Lived in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, and The Medieval Country House. 
Twenty illustrations in colour by W. B. 
MacDougall add to an otherwise at- 
tractive book. 


Primitive Art in Egypt. By Jean Capart. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


An Orchard Princess. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. 

The chief characters in this pretty 
little story are the “Orchard Princess,” 
whose real name is given near the end 
of the book as Prudence Lynde; Miles 
Fallon, a novelist who is very much in 
love with the Princess; Hunter Brough, 
an artist friend whom Miles is visiting ; 
and Bistre, “a ferocious-looking white 
bulldog.” The volume is elaborately 
bound and decorated and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg has made the illustrations 
—some in colour and some in black and 
white. 


Saddle and Song. 

This is said to be “an anthology of the 
best verse about the horse by the most 
widely known writers in the English 
language, besides many poems which 
should be just as well known.” The col- 
lection includes about thirty-six selec- 
tions of verse from the pens of such 
writers as Browning, Byron, Scott, Kip- 
ling, Longfellow, Quiller-Couch, etc. 
There are eight full-page illustrations in 
the book. 


Miss Cherry Blossom of Toékyéd. 
Luther Long. 

A special holiday edition of a well- 
known novel. On each page there is a 
Japanese picture printed in the tints of 
Japan, while the full-page illustrations in 
colour and tints are nine in number. 


By John 


S. Burns Weston: 


A Study of the Divine Comedy of Dante. 
By Walter L. Sheldon. 

These four lectures, issued in pam- 
phlet form, are intended for those who 
have never read Dante’s poem, but wish 
to know something about it. The titles 
of the four lectures are: The Man and 
the Age, The Hell, Purgatory, and The 
Paradise. 


The John C. Winston Company: 


Deerfoot on the Prairies. By Edward S. 
Ellis. 

The second volume in the “New Deer- 
foot” series for boys. Here is told the 
story of the Indian hunter on a long 
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and dangerous voyage from Ohio to the 
Pacific coast, in company with two 
young friends and a guide. 


Deerfoot in the Forest. By Edward S. 


Ellis. 


The first volume to be issued in the 
“New Deerfoot” series. The book is 
based on facts in history which occurred 
during the Lewis and Clarke Expedi- 
tions. The rescue of two boys from 
the Indians by Deerfoot, a Christianised 
savage, and their adventurous journey 
home is the plot of the story. J. Steeple 
Davis has illustrated the book. 


Russia. Two Théophile 


Gautier. 

The prominence which Russia occu- 
pies in the current events gives timeli- 
ness to this work. The history of this 
country, her artistic works, her great 
men, her experiences in previous wars 
and her recent conflict with the Japanese 
are described by M. Gautier and by 
“other distinguished French travellers 
and writers of note.’ The translation 
from the French has been made by 
Florence MacIntyre Tyson, who has 
added a chapter upon the struggle for 
supremacy in the Orient. Fifty photo- 
gravures illustrate the volumes. The 
typography of the work deserves spe- 
cial mention. 


The United States a Christian Nation. By 
David J. Brewer. 

Three lectures—The United States a 
Christian Nation, Our Duty as Citizens, 
The Promise and the Possibility of the 
Future—delivered to the students of 
Haverford College. 


volumes. By 


AKRON, OHIO 
The Saalfield Publishing Company: 


Frances and the Irrepressibles at Buena Vista 
Farm. By Frances Trego Montgomery. 

The many amusements of a party of 
children, seven boys and seven girls, at 

a farmhouse one summer are told in 
such a way as to interest half-grown 
children. The half-tone illustrations are 
numerous and deserve special mention. 


A Chronicle of Christmas. 
Grace Watson. 

Some of the old-time customs, with 
explanations of various Christmas 
legends and their origin, are issued in 
holiday attire. There are also several 
appropriate poems. 

Sweeter Still Than This. 
Sutton. 

Thirteen love poems issued for the 
holidays. There are tinted marginal 
decorations, ornaments and several full- 
page half-tones. 


By Jeannette 


By Adah Louise 
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Ole Ann. By Jeannette Grace Watson. 

Ten stories of negro life in the South 
at the time when the people were obliged 
to depend upon themselves for a living. 
The first story gives the book its title, 
others are: Monon, Polly, After Free- 
dom Came, Pauliny, From the Kingdom 
o’ Calloway, etc. The volume is illus- 
trated. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Cuyahoga Telephone Company: 


Telephone Investments and Others. By 


Frederick S. Dickson. 


In this pamphlet the author compares 
the telephone with various other forms 
of investment offered to the American 
public. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


George William Browning: 


A Southern Flight. By Frank Dempster 
Sherman and Clinton Scollard. 


This collection of about forty lyrics 
on Southern themes takes its title from 
the initial poem. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


Everyday Etiquette. By Marion Harland. 


The title of this book is self-explana- 
tory. It deals with cards, calls, corre- 
spondence, weddings, débuts, neigh- 
bours and allowances; and gives advice 
— etiquette at home, in public, 
in sport, for girls, of church, etc. 


Choosing a Career. By Orison Swett 
Marden. 

The first part of this work deals with 
the things to be considered relative to the 
choosing of one’s life work. Some of the 
chapters discuss the influence upon a ca- 
reer of parents and environments, others 
are upon such subjects as Stumbling into 
an Occupation, Health in Its Relation to 
Vocation, Belittling Occupations, A Ca- 
reer which Leads to Aspiration, etc. 
The second part gives suggestions as to 
possible careers. These apply to both 
men and women and include almost 
every line of work. 


Radiant Motherhood. By 
Sangster. 

“A friendly message to mothers, to 
those who believe in the life simple and 
the life beautiful, to those who think 
this is a good world to live in, and would 
fain bring up their children to adorn 
it.” The scope of the book may be 
seen from the following selection of 
chapter-titles: The Maternal Attitude, 


Margaret E. 















Baby Days, As the Children Grow, 
Mothers and Manners, A Mother’s Con- 
versation, Mothers by Adoption, The 
Grandmother, Love for the Mother, etc. 


Letters of Labour and Love. By Samuel 
M. Jones. 

A series of letters written, with no 
thought of publication, to the men who 
worked in the machine shops of 
Mr. Jones. The themes of the letters 
include Brotherhood and_ Sisterhood, 
Service Brings Its Own Reward, The 
Aristocracy of Labour, Harmony the 
Lesson of Life, Vacations, Fellowship, 
Politics, Patriotism, The Practical Side, 
and a number of others of a kindred 
nature. 


Riley Songs 0’ Cheer. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

What are said to be the favourite 
poems of gladness, content and conso- 
lation, by Mr. Riley, are included in this 
volume, which is uniform with “Farm- 
Rhymes,” “Child-Rhymes,” ete. Mr. 
Will Vawter has made nearly one hun- 
dred illustrations for the book. 


Hearts’ Haven. By Katharine Evans Blake. 

The scenes of this story are laid in 

a small village among the Pennsylvania 

hills. The predominating motive is 

love—the love of a man for a maid and 

the love of a mother for her child. The 
illustrations are in colour. 


The Deluge. By David Graham Phillips. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 





SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Jos. M. Anderson: 


“San Quentin Days.” By Jos. M. Anderson. 
Written behind the walls of San 
Quentin, these poems are said to be the 
“heart beats through the long, dark 
hours of prison gloom” of the author. 


Clémence de la Baere: 


Fables and Symbols. By Clémence de la 
Baere. 

A collection of nineteen bits of “truth 
and humour for old and young” told in 
fable and parable style, issued in pam- 
phlet form. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Paul Elder and Company: 


An Alphabet of History. Words by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit. Pictures by Ellsworth Young. 


Such Well-known persons as Alexan- 
der, Brutus, Diogenes, Omar, Villon, 
Xantippe, Zenobia, etc., are humorously 
portrayed in this volume, which is de- 
signed to amuse. 
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“" Things and Graces. By Isabel Good- 
ue. 

This little booklet contains thirty ethi- 
cal recipes for delicacies and for the 
“plain foods” of life. A glance at the 
index shows some of these things to be 
Game Pie, Johnny Cake, Gold Cake, 
Lady Fingers, Summer Salad, Angel’s 
Food, Irish Stew, etc. An idea of the 
general character of the book may be 
had from the following recipe of Lady 
Fingers: “Composed of equal parts of 
gracious kindnesses, dainty appearances, 
skilful achievements, soothing touches.” 
The work is marginally decorated and 
presents an artistic appearance. 


Love. Compiled by Paul Elder. 


A mosaic essay issued uniformly with 
the other volumes of the series of 
“Mosaic Essays” on “Nature,” “Happi- 
ness,” “Friendship,” and “Success.” 
A reproduction of A. Toulmouche’s 
“Mother and Child” is the frontispiece. 


The Blue Monday Book. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Jennie Day Haines. 


For every Monday in the year there 
is a page in this little book. The three 
quotations on each page are said to be 
specific remedies for these “blue-letter 
days.” The book is bound and decorated 
in blue. 


Sovereign Woman Versus Mere Man. Com- 
piled and arranged by Jennie Day Haines. 


In arranging the quotations for this 
volume, the themes of which are equally 
divided between Man and Woman, the 
compiler has sought to find something 
in common between the sexes, as well 
as to draw comparisons. 


Psychological Year-Book. Second series. 
Gathered by Janet Young. 

“Quotations showing the laws, the 
ways, the means, the methods, for gain- 
ing lasting health, happiness, peace and 
prosperity.” The book is bound within 
heavy paper covers. 


Womanhood in Art. By Phebe Estelle 
Spalding. 

An interpretation of a few of the best- 
known ideal conceptions of womanhood 
in art. The subjects dealt with are 
Venus de Milo, Eve, Mona Lisa, Bea- 
trice Cenci, Madonna of the Chair, and 
Sistine Madonna. Six full-page repro- 
duetions of these paintings illustrate the 
volume. 


tor Entrées. Compiled by May E. South- 
worth. 

A book of entrée recipes. Oysters, 
fish, meat, vegetables, game, fowl, mush- 
rooms, eggs, cheese and sweets are the 
classifications into which they are di- 
vided. 
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Teddy Sunbeam. By Charlotte Grace 
Sperry. 

Nineteen little fables for little house- 
keepers. Teddy Sunbeam, who is an im- 
personation of the sun, figures prom- 
inently in each story. There are many 
characteristic illustrations in the book. 


The Menehunes. By Emily Foster Day. 
The story of the Menehunes—a mys- 
terious little people of the rocks in 
Hawaii—their adventures with the fish- 
erman and how they built the canoe is 
told in this small volume. The illus- 
trations are by Spencer Wright. 


A Chorus of Leaves. By C. G. Blanden. 


A collection of short poems on vari- 
ous themes. 


Admonitions. Compiled by Agness Greene 
Foster. 

A small paper-covered brochure con- 
taining eleven Mosaics. Some of the 
titles are: Be True, Be Happy, Be 
Frank, Be Calm, Be Content, Don’t 
Worry, etc. 


A Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom. By 


Childe Harold. 
A collection of epigrammatic verses 
amply provided with characteristic illus- 
trations. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


H. T. Newcomb: 


For the Railroads. By H. T. Newcomb. 


The object of this brochure is “to 
place before the people of the United 
States some of the principal facts and 
arguments which demonstrate the gains 
that result to all producers and consum- 
ers from the free action of commercial 
forces in shipping and transportation, 
and the losses that result from unwise 
statutory restrictions.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Elliott Stock: 


The Art and Craft of the Author. By C. E. 
Heisch. 

This volume contains practical hints 
upon literary work. It does not deal 
with the technicalities of English compo- 
sition, but discusses from various stand- 
points the two needs of an author: 
something to say, and the skill to say it. 


T. Fisher Unwin: 


Saints in Society. By Margaret Bailie- 
Saunders. 

The foreman in a London printing- 
house, a man zealous in the reforming 
of society and religion, is the hero of 
this story ; his wife, a selfish and slovenly 
woman, is the heroine. The rapid prog- 
ress of his advancement eventually ends 


in his ruin and death, while the strug- 
gle which his wife makes to advance 
with him results in a transformation 
for good no less complete. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most popu- 
lar new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of October and the 1st of 
November. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 

3. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

4. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 
Starvecrow Farm. Weyman. (Longmans, 


Green & Co.) $1.50. 
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NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


1. Man and Superman. Shaw. (Brentano.) 
1.25. 
2. The Irrational Knot. Shaw. (Brentano.) 


$1.50. 

3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

4. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia. Kings- 

ley. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $1.50. 

Mrs. Tree’s Will. Richards. (Estes.) 

75 cents. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
1. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
4 — and Other Poems. Bayne. (Cole.) 
1.25. 
4. 2 McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Reckoning. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
6. Pole Baker. Harben. (Harper.) $1.50. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
1. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

4. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 

6. The Social Secretary. Phillips. (Bobbs- 

Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
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1. Castle del Monte. 


1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 
. Plain Mary Smith. 


. The Gambler. 


. Tales of the Road. Crewdson. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner. ) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. —— (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.2 


; = McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
White. (Century.) $7.50. 
. Peter’s Mother. de la Pasteur. (Dutton.) 


$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. 
. The Servant of the Public. Hope. (Stokes.) 


Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 

The Reckoning. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Phillips. (Century.) 
$1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y 


Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
The Conquest cf Canaan. Tarkington. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

(Thomp- 


son & Thomas.) $1.50. 


. A Woodcarver of Lympus. Waller. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
(Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Gallizier. (Page.) $1.50. 


2. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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$1.50. 
. The Gambler. 
. The Boss~ of Little 


. The Reckoning. Chambers. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Arcady. Wilson. 


(Bobbs- 


Thurston. 


(Lothrop.) $1.50. 
The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 
$1.50. 
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. The Gambler. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


2. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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‘ The Man of the Hour. 
. Rose o’ the River. 
. At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


. The Man of the Hour. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


. Lhe Gambler. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. 


$1.5 
. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. 
. My Friend the 


. The Man of the Hour. 


. The Gambler. 


. The yo" Lyle. 
. The House a Mirth. 


. The 7 an 9 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


. The Man of the Hour. 
. The Reckoning. 


Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 
Reed. 


Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
(Putnam.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
DENVER, COL. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Scrib- 


Thurston. 


ner.) $1.50. 


" im, a (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


(Cen- 
tury.) $1.50. 

Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Thanet. 


(Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Young Man and the World. Beveridge. 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 


Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
. Pipetown Sandy. Sousa. (Bobbs-Merrill 


0.) $1.50 . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.5 
Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

Williamson. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- 


Thanet. 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 


Thurston. 


$1.50. 
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. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) — 
. St. Cuthbert’s. Knowles. (Revell.) 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Wizard’s Daughter. _—— (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.2 


3. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50 


The. , ee of an American Citizen. , 


Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. Arizona Sketches. Munk. (Grafton Press.) 


$2.00. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. An Orchard Princess. Barbour. (Lippin- 


cott.) $2.00. 


. At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern. Reed. 


(Putnam.) $1.50. 


. The Reckoning. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Ballingtons. Squire. (Little, Brown 


Co.) $1.50 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. Rose o’ the River. — (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.2 


‘ a s Haven. Blake (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


1.50. 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Vanguard. Gale. (Revell.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (McLeod 


& Allen.) $1.25. 


THE BOOKMAN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


1. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


5. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


5. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Dark Lantern. Robins. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 

; ro McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The Sword of the Old Frontier. Parrish. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- 


Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


3. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 

. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
.50. 

9. The Log of a Water Wagon. Taylor. 


(Caldwell.) 75 cents. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50 


_ The Missourian. Lyle. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Ben Blair. Lillibridge. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


. A Daughter of the South. Eggleston. 


(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


. Sabina. Martin. (Century.) $1.25. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 





4. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


THE BOOK 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
2. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
; — Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
— Manceuvers. Loomis. (Barnes.) 
I 
. A Dark Lantern. 
$1.50. 


Robins. (Macmillan.) 


PORTLAND, ME. 
. Squire Phin. Day. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
. The House of Mirth. 


Wharton. | (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


(Barnes.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
——- 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.5 

' 5 McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. 

$1.50. 


Mitchell. (Century.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. lhe House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.50. 
. Paradise. Brown. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) $1.50. 

Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Grudge. Pier. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. 


(Houghton, 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


(Houghton, 


$1.50. . 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. My Friend the Chauffeur. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50 


Williamson. 


. Rose o’ the River. 


. Ayesha. 


3. The Gambler. Thurston. 
. The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. Warner. 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. Stingaree. 


3. My Friend the Chauffeur. 
. The Boss of Little Arcady. 


1.50. f 
. Rose o’ the River. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25 


’ — McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.5 
. The ‘Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. 


Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


. The Deluge. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


$1.50. ; 
Haggard. (Doubleday, Page & 


Co.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


, —— McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. 


Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

Williamson. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. 


Wiggin. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25 


: a McCutcheon. > (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. The Man of the Hour. Thanet. 


(Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

(Century.) $1.00. 
Hornung. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


3. Nancy Stair. .Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. The Giants. Older. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 


ner.) $1.50 
The Log of a Water Wagon. 
(Caldwell.) 75 cents. 


Taylor. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. ee.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


ead & Co.) 

$1.50 

Williamson. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Wilson. 


(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


Wiggin. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
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. My Friend the Chauffeur. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Trident and the Net. Anonymous. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Sandy. Rice. (Century.) $1.00. 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. t 


Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Social Secretary. Phillips. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


— Desire. Hough. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.50. 
Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Reckoning. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


. Ayesha. Haggard. (Doubleday, Page & 


Co.) $1.50. 


THE BOOKMAN 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system : ; 


POINTS 

A book standing 1st on any list receives 10 
= " 2d 4 A 8 

: 3d ‘ 7 
4th 6 

Sth 5 

6th 4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


I. 


2. 


POINTS 
The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) 


Nedra. McCutcheon. 
& Co.) $r. 


3. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 


. Rose o’ the River. Wiggin. (Hough- 


ner.) $1. 144 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.25....... ae | 


. My Friend the Chauffeur. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50.... 


. The Man ofthe Hour. Thanet. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50 


AZ) 





